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WHAT COULD WE HAVE DONE FOR FRANCE OR 
BELGIUM ? 


Some such question as this has been asked of himself since the 
recent crisis by every Englishman who has a love for law and justice 
abroad as well as at home, a regard for his fellow men extending 
beyond the sphere of his own vestry or quarter-sessions or Parlia- 
ment, a belief that his country’s mission cannot be wholly confined to 
processes of manufacturing and selling and tract-distributing. And 
with such higher feelings there has been aroused among us a 
perception, more or less dim, but not to be got rid of even by the 
dullest or most selfish, that we have fallen on times of special peril, 
of great emergencies, of dangers to national independence and 
freedom not less real than those which Europe knew when Napoleon 
was at the very summit of his power. It may be questioned, indeed, 
looking back upon what happened but a short three weeks since, 
whether in some respects Europe is not worse off now than at the 
time that the great Emperor’s shadow dominated her. In all the 
course of French history in his time there was nothing more cynically 
offensive to public morality and international law than the threats 
that have been lately held out. And if the Republic under the 
Directory was more aggressive—as many will assert—than Germany 
is now, her threats against her neighbours certainly affected the 
world at large on a much less scale than those we have seen osten- 
tatiously held over France and Belgium from Berlin. She had 
too the excuse, whatever it was worth, of the personal detesta- 
tion expressed towards her then new form of government, evinced 
at times in such overt acts as the barbarous murder of her plenipo- 
tentiaries at Rastadt, which might well provoke violent counsels 
when attempts at pacification proved so fruitless, 

There has been no such justification for what Germany has lately 
done towards her two neighbours. The excuses put forward in 
either.case are too flimsy to bear the slightest examination of any 
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one judging them by other eyes than German. Prince Bismarck, we 
are sure, would be the first to scout in his moments of confidence the 
notion that his anger could be moved, or his serious policy affected, by 
the drunken boasts of a Flemish tinker, or the shrieking utterances 
of any number of foreign Ultramontane bishops. And as to France 
and the more imminent threats used towards her, no justification has 
been attempted, and each party concerned has striven to repudiate 
for itself,—the moment having been once found unfavourable for the 
national object proposed,—the charge that it had suggested hostile 
action. It has even been said that a Times correspondent in want of 
a theme, or some French gobemouche in loose conversation, had caused 
a false alarm. But no one who is the least behind the scenes at 
Berlin, Paris, or London, much less at St. Petersburg, has the smallest 
faith in this view. War, instant, aggressive, and to be carried out 
to the bitterest end, has been actually contemplated by Germans 
with a late prostrate, and now unoffending rival. The Belgian compli- 
cation has been purposely kept up as offering a ready means for that 
occupation of the neutral kingdom, which would at once paralyse the 
sole possible offensive stroke left to the French, an advance upon the 
lower Rhine, and would effectually turn that line of refuge behind 
the northern nest of fortresses, which Marshal Macmahon has 
such bitter reason for repenting that he left unused, when the army 
of Chalons left its camp in 1870, and turned its face towards Sedan 
instead. Until the secrets of Berlin counsels are revealed a few 
years hence, let those concerned with them divide the responsibility 
which each is unwilling to take wholly for himself. 

To us it matters little which was really the most guilty. Whether 
it be, as general supposition holds, that Prince Bismarck judges his 
own chief work unfinished while France is orderly, united, and 
prosperous, and longs to tear the treaty of Frankfort to shreds, and 
exact new and more degrading conditions ; or whether, as German 
rumour prefers to say, the over-bold threats of the ambassador 
the empire keeps watching over its late conquest are answerable; 
or whether, as the best information, private and public, concurs in 
declaring the truer cause, the military party of Prussia, up to its 
venerated leader, is really dismayed at the astounding progress 
France has made towards recovering her strength; matters little so 
far as the general results are concerned. If their nation were not felt 
to be at their back, we may be sure that neither statesman nor am- 
bassador nor general would have dared to utter the words of menace 
which produced what is known in homely and significant phrase as “the 
French scare,” but was in reality a panic extending throughout Europe, 
and only stayed when the Czar reached Berlin, and allowed his counter- 
weight to be distinctly felt in the balance of the world’s politics. 

Surely to many living men what passed this May must seem like 
some evil dream. After all the fine words that have been used of 
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peace, of the brotherhood of nations, of the increasing power of com- 
merce, wealth, and luxury to check the ambition of conquerors, we 
have heard canvassed as not merely possible, but imminent, a great 
war, the occasion and object of which would have had no parallel 
in all modern history. A powerful, wealthy, industrial nation 
talked ‘of bringing a million of soldiers under arms to invade a 
neighbouring nation, also powerful, wealthy, and industrial, and 
thoroughly to subjugate and beat her down, in order to impose the 
most odious conditions of peace; a peace which should be so framed 
as to bring with it standing humiliation as great as any entailed by 
warlike occupation. And this was to be done without any shadow 
of cause of offence, without any conceivable pretext, and, as matter 
of course, without any notice; solely that the neighbour, already 
once fairly vanquished when attacked in open and ostensible readi- 
ness for a campaign, might be so utterly reduced and despoiled as 
to be incapable of ever even pretending to regain a position of 
equality with the aggressor. France was to be overrun and con- 
quered—-so ran the argument which the strategists especially pressed 
home upon the monarch they had raised to empire—because it 
would be much easier to do it now than five years hence. And then, 
thought the politician, jealous the while of the more practical 
and immediate value of the counsels offered by his greatest rival, 
when once war comes, for any cause or no cause,:the future terms of 
peace will be mine to make; and it shall be my fault indeed if the 
next time France be left with the means of ever again holding up. 
her head in the political world of Europe among those Great Powers, 
which alone have a vested claim in the very title of their sovereigns 
to imperial supremacy. As to poor Belgium, the danger was 
probably never so imminent; but to quarrel with her at the same 
time that France was to be attacked, would, in military eyes, have, 
for reasons already stated, been pure gain; whilst the cunning states- 
man knew that the Liberal German party on which he mainly relies, 
would here at least bear him out as fully justified, would indeed 
forgive his unscrupulousness elsewhere, if he struck Ultramontanism 
down with armed hand in the very seat of its power. 

In brief, were it not for the pregnant fact that influences European 
politics just now more than any other, that Bismarck does not unite, 
as did his prototype of our grandfathers’ time, the soldier with the 
statesman; that his influence, as he five years since bitterly felt, 
becomes for the hour secondary when once the fatal word to mobilise 
is given ; that the personal jealousy between himself and the great 
strategist remains unaltered since they crossed one another so 
often at Versailles; that above all the Czar is not a Nicholas in 
ambition, or is unwilling to sell his influence in Europe for the bribe 
of the Bosphorus; we should have beheld this great and twofold 
wrong begun and consummated. We should have had the shame of 
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seeing our feeble efforts after peace-making rudely pushed aside, our 
guarantee of independence torn up like waste paper, our protests 
thrown back in our face with the menacing gestures that Great Powers 
have learnt of late to use towards “benevolent” or over-officious 
neutrals. Englishmen would have blushed with shame. They 
would have striven in a dull and misdirected fashion to show that 
their nation was not wholly lost to honour and duty. And they 
would have discovered too late, when the question was fairly pressed 
home by events, that we could do nothing for France or Belgium. 


There will be some, no doubt, to take exception to any supposed 
necessity for our interference. Surely, they will say, we are so secure 
and comfortable within ourselves that we can do what we like in such 
a matter. Surely, too, we have outlived our youthful follies of armed 
intervention, combined expeditions, war loans, militia ballot, and all 
the unpleasant and expensive contingencies our grandsires brought 
on themselves by their persistent meddling with continental politics. 
Let professional writers exalt the army and navy ; let the House 
indulge in windy discussion on recruiting or the estimates ; let after- 
dinner speakers praise the volunteers, whose modesty forbids them 
to laud themselves; the nation is wiser now than it was in Napoleon’s 
time. We are not going to drift into war now-a-days to please any 
sentimental fancies. Our people has lost the bellicose passions it used 
to disguise under the name of patriotism. 

Let such reasoners look back twenty years, and take their lesson 
from what happened in 1853. The nation was far more peaceful 
to outward appearance then than it is now. It was certainly, poor 
as our organization to-day is, far more poorly organized for war ; 
for the Great Duke himself had so mistaken his age as to lead the 
movement among military men towards the deliberate neglect of 
the military art during peace. Manchester men and Manchester 
doctrines seemed to have it all their own way. Peace associations 
spoke with the confidence and enthusiasm of some new religion that 
is to win the world. The press, and above all the great journal 
which then even more than now was the trusted organ of the com- 
fortable, easy-going, money-making classes, cried out on the first 
thought of any armed interference on the side of Turkey. The 
Turks had heads projecting far behind. The Turks were lustful. 
The Turks were ever cruel at heart. The Turks had many wives, 
and had murdered many hapless Greeks in former times. Above 
all, the Turks were not even Christians. These, and all other forms 
of argument that could turn the nation aside from its purpose were 
daily poured out by able penmen. Indeed, a reperusal of what was 
written in the early autumn of 1853 would astonish any elderly 
newspaper reader who has forgotten it, and might. well cause this 
younger generation to blush for the fathers who were supposed to 
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be accessible to such arguments. But the arguments thus com- 
posed to order were all in vain. The people with its truer instinct 
passed them by to grasp the simple fact that an old and faithful 
ally was to be oppressed for no crime but that of weakness; and 
it called for action with a voice that the most hesitating ministry 
could not refuse to answer. The cobwebs of political sophistry 
were swept roughly away, and the nation soon found itself in arms 
supporting a distant and perilous enterprise, and urged to fresh 
sacrifices and exertions by the very writers who but.a few months 
before had preached of peace and economy as the only possible gods 
wise men should worship. 

But in our own times it has been said that the enthusiasm of 
1853 was an accidental panic, leaving expensive lessons to be 
remembered; and that England has at last become altogether 
severed in sentiment, as well as fact, from the contests of the conti- 
nent. Who dared to hint in the bleak winter of 1871 that we had 
a deep national interest in the sufferings and losses of France, or 
that the complete and sudden defeat of her once-admired army could 
bring any lesson to us, who had ceased to pretend to any military 
prestige or victorious traditions? Trains bore the comfortable 
suburban residents into London daily to Change or mart as before, 
whilst Paris starved and Orleans fell: and, save that men looked 
more closely than of old at the morning paper as they rolled on, the 
hidden sentiment that lay beneath this calm onlooking, the universal 
consciousness that we who had held so aloof from our neighbour’s 
ruin and clung so closely to our own business of trade, deserved 
to be, might some day be, even as they were, was unspoken. 
Suddenly a magician waved his wand, and all this seeming 
quietude proved unreal. An unknown romancist peopled the green 
slopes of Dorking with conquering Prussians, and disordered volun- 
teers called together too late for their country’s good, and the tale 
woke an echo in every breast. In vain journalists declared it vision- 
ary; in vain were answers, composed to order again, printed in the 
choicest of “our columns ;” in vain the premier in angry tones de- 
nounced the alarmist writer who had dared to imagine such monstrous 
things as his country’s fall and ruin. The story flew wherever the 
English tongue was spoken, and was translated into every language. 
Its influence on ourselves was echoed back from our colonies. It 
made the round of the world in varied form; and ever since the day 
it first woke the public attention, and gave each citizen’s private 
fears a concrete form, the possibilities of successful invasion have 
been studied and canvassed in every shape. Nor will the study 
cease until the distant time comes when Europe no longer arms; or 
that other time, nearer let us hope, when some Government worthy 
of the name shall give us a wholesome organization of the national 
strength that may place our country above panic fear. 
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Saving that cause for fresh anxiety is added, there has been little 
change in the conditions of Europe since the ‘ Battle of Dorking’ 
was written. Germany is still predominant on land, more feared 
even than then by her neighbours, and distinctly felt by each of 
them, as by herself, to be far more than a match for its individual 
strength. Victor over Austria, victor over France, her military 
caste look for the day when one or two frail lives shall have passed 
away which now alone prevent that collision with the more northern 
neighbour, which every intelligent Russian on his side counts as 
merely a question of time. And with hardly less confidence, though 
less power of reasoning as to conditions, the people of Germany, led 
by a potent literary class, are ready blindly to follow their Chan- 
cellor to new wars against that nation, or coalition (the phrase serves 
Bismarck’s turn as conveniently as once it did Napoleon’s), that 
shall be even supposed to be plotting the fall of the young empire. 
Excited by constant and unbroken victory, they pant for new glories 
and fresh accessions to the Fatherland, and look impatiently, as 
German journals daily testify, for the harbours, fleet, and colonies 
that it becomes so great and growing a power to possess, as the 
proper complement of an unrivalled army and perfectly-organized 
bureaucracy. And sad avowal as it is for a patriotic Englishman 
to make, had Germany last month heard and obeyed the signal 
which was only at the last moment delayed, seized the inoffensive 
kingdom she as yet only menaces, and marched her prompt armies 
over the Rhine once more with no other pretext than to destroy 
Russia’s future possible ally against her: we who were once thought 
of before Europe armed—and every Englishman who studies it will 
give the same hopeless answer to our question—we could have done 
absolutely nothing to save France or Belgium. 

It was not always so with England. Sixty years only have passed 
since her arms and counsels stood first in Europe. Her troops had 
beaten those of France under the most renowned marshals of the 
Grand Army in succession, and finally defeated the mightiest soldier 
of the world himself at the head of its veterans. Her diplomatists 
commanded respect at every court. Her will gave form to treaties, 
and upheld the prostrate nations whom other less scrupulous victors 
would not have spared. Her general was charged by the common 
consent of all Europe with that necessary watch over France which 
called alike for vigour and for tact, until all fear of returning 
Imperialism was dead. Whatever we may think of the home policy 
of the statesmen of 1815, it cannot be denied that they maintained 
an ascendancy abroad such as Chatham or Pitt had hardly dreamed 
of. Englishmen still live who can remember when the will -of their 
country was listened to respectfully at Paris, Vienna, Berlin, and 
even far St. Petersburg. And this position had been won with 
means in men, money, and material, insignificant as compared with 
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those that we now command, when foreigners tell us—and, despite 
journalistic protests, we know it well ourselves—that our influence 
ends when the Channel js once crossed, and the shores of the Conti- 
nent touched. The inquiry naturally arises, What made the dif- 
ference between 1815 and 1875? Is it the character of our policy 
alone that has changed? or have the circumstances of the age so 
altered, that no national desire of our own could, at any cost, place 
us on a political equality with our great neighbours ? 

To arrive at a strictly correct answer, it is necessary to look some- 
what closely at the conditions which had raised us to the position we 
held when Napoleon fell. First of these was undoubtedly our undis-. 
puted possession of the seas, which not merely gave us the power of 
reducing an enemy’s commerce to insignificance, but enabled us to 
prolong the struggle almost indefinitely, so completely secure were 
we from attack. This enormous maritime superiority again had 
been so supplemented by patriotic efforts at home, guided by a 
strong aristocratic government, that invasion of our shores had long 
become an idle threat. The difficulty of at once eluding our fleets, 
and landing a sufficient force to overcome our mass of defensive troops, 
had caused Napoleon himself when at the summit of his power to aban- 
don the project as hopeless: and the impregnability which he unwil- 
lingly admitted might well impress itself on lesser men. 

But this security was by no means all the secret of our greatness. 
Notwithstanding that up to an advanced period of the war the 
blundering military traditions of Pitt so prevailed as to cause us to 
waste much of our strength in those chance-led combined expeditions 
which usually conducted to nothing but discredit, we had dis- 
covered, almost by chance as it were, a scene fitted for making a full 
offensive use of our troops. Entering in Portugal and Western 
Spain on a theatre of war so limited and remote as to be suited to 
moderate forces, coupled too with natural geographical conditions of 
special defence, and occupied by nations equally bound to our side— 
the one by hatred of the French, the other -by ancient bonds of 
friendship with England—we had found a site prepared for the 
display of a certain cool, deliberate, far-reaching genius for war, as 
suited to the circumstances in which it was tried as Napoleon’s was 
for overrunning rapidly the richer parts of Europe with his legions. 
And once fairly committed to the struggle in the Peninsula, our 
administration had been led on by the happy successes of its com- 
mander to continue—grudgingly enough certainly, and without a 
particle of foresight, or any broad view of the strategic circum- 
_ stances—the supply of the means which gradually but steadily over- 

threw the whole fabric of French rule that Napoleon had so un- 
scrupulously reared up. Nothing can read as more feeble and paltry 
in its way than the correspondence of the Tory Government of the 
day with the great chief it supplied with those means. Happily 
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Wellington was as fitted to deal with the difficulties their pettiness 
created, as with those he encountered in the field, and could modify 
his own warlike plans at will to meet the huckstering spirit which 
dealt out his annual contingent of men and material very much as if 
he were some powerful pensioner, whose extravagance was a burden 
on the national resources ever needing wholesome check of parsimony. 
In’ the end he shamed the slow givers into granting what was 
necessary for the full achievement of the design he had kept steadily 
in view through those long years. Then at once Europe rang with 
the echo of the sharp and rapid strokes dealt by the general it had 
been wont to judge a mere builder of redoubts, a respectable trainer 
of peasant levies. Wellington stepped forward from the Portuguese 
frontier at the head of eighty thousand men, built into a formidable 
force by his own care; and in a few months Spain was freed of 
French monarch and court, France herself trembling at the long 
unknown sounds of invasion, and the British chief’s name a house- 
hold word in every part of Europe. 

There was a third great cause that combined with our security at 
home and our Peninsular success to give us the foremost place in 
the alliance against the common enemy. This was our command of 
money, and our free expenditure of it—everywhere, that is, where our 
own troops were not concerned. Long accustomed to buy alliances, we 
had never been so free with our subsidies as when the national heart 
was warmed by its ever growing hatred of Napoleon. And in truth 
subsidies were never so much needed as to maintain the coalition 
framed against him, especially in its last critical phase, the so-called 
War of Independence. Prussia had full of ardour her hundred 
thousand of rough peasants, trained by Scharnhorst’s prescient care ; 
but her means had been thoroughly drained from her by harsh 
exaction, skilfully directed by trained French financiers. Austria 
could, as of old, raise her motley levies of half-savage fighting men ; 
but defeat repeated on defeat had left her also bare of all means of 
equipping them. Russia was anxious to carry far beyond her own 
borders the campaign so gloriously begun at Moscow; but her 
chronic poverty paralysed her arm for distant enterprises. And 
then Great Britain, which already had the burden of maintaining her 
Peninsular allies, stepped forward with the pecuniary means her 
unshaken credit commanded, and dealt out subsidies and supplies 
freely with both hands to whoever could use them for the common 
end. No wonder that her ambassadors became at this juncture, as all 
the archives show, the only persons trusted with the exact strength 
or weakness of the continental war offices, and knew exactly how far 
their mustered battalions would come short of the paper rolls they 
flourished for effect before other allies and before France. No 
wonder that no truce was thought of, nor any new coalition pre- 
pared, without our diplomatists being consulted, and our military com- 
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missioners having the earliest notice. It seems surely almost like 
another world than that of our day, when we find one of the latter 
writing in the plenitude of national exultation, as Sir Robert Wilson 
did, that these Prussian recruits might do good service if only they 
were officered and led by Englishmen, like the Portuguese. Yet 
such is his confidential opinion expressed in the course of the struggle; 
and no doubt it only gave expression to the belief in our own war- 
like superiority, which was bred bythe events ofthe time. Our subsi- 
dies, if they could not create this belief, at any rate helped tostrengthen 
it, and to give it tangible form for those who profited by them. 

Such, then, were the chief conditions to which we owed our 
acknowledged power. It remains here to examine briefly how it 
stands with them as regards the problem which has of late oppressed 
the national mind. When we find the Times concluding a melan- 
choly review of the crisis by the admission that there is no possible 
security nowadays against a recurrence of late panics, it is plain that 
even the most comfort-loving classes are awake to the fact that to 
insure the tranquillity of Europe is not within our power; indeed, 
that our national will, however strongly expressed, hardly affects 
the discussion of peace or war at all. How is it that we cannot at 
choice bring to bear the elements that gave us our predominance 
of sixty years since ? 

Viewing the conditions of 1815, and applying them to the cireum- 
stances of our day, the last that was named may be summarily 
dismissed. The great value of our subsidies in all former wars 
depended mainly on the length to which operations were prolonged. 
No repetition of this form of hostilities is to be expected now. 
Whether some new military genius of original power may not arise 
in the future, who will show how to counteract the vast force of such 
an armed national organization as Germany has attained to, by 
opposing a resisting force capable of prolonging the struggle, so as 
to make the tension unendurable to the invader, we do not pretend 
to assert. Something of this kind is no doubt in the minds of those 
in France who are preparing to reorganize the defences of Paris on 
a scale that may make regular investment all but impracticable. 
Yet an inland metropolis, however guarded, can never give a 
defender the peculiar advantage that Wellington possessed at Torres 
Vedras, when his impregnable front, with a base open seawards for 
supplies, enabled him to change the whole course of a war. It is 
from this point of difference that such suggestions as those of M. 
Viellet-le-Duc, in his recent Annals of a Fortress, admirable as 
they appear otherwise, break down when applied to the strategy of 
a nation. The mere improvement of the art of fortifying a metro- 
polis, cannot supply the place of national striking power acting 
freely in co-operation with resources not hemmed in. Even 
Antwerp, though far better situated in this matter than Paris, 
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would inevitably disappoint the expectations held out by its able 
designer, General Brialmont, and those of the strategists and 
engineers in this country who follow his view implicitly ; and this 
for plain reasons that will appear presently. 

Going back from the third condition, the use of subsidies, to the 
first, the cases are somewhat different. There is no cause for belief 
that, as at present circumstanced, we should fail to maintain our 
insular security if we took part openly against Germany in her 
unjust projects. The torpedo system she began to prepare secretly 
during the war, though much advanced towards its original purpose 
of guarding her own shores from the approach of fleets superior to 
her own, is very far as yet from the stage of active usefulness in 
open sea which formed a necessary preliminary for the Battle of 
Dorking. How soon the danger there indicated may come, it is 
impossible to say. The nation that has already in apparently quiet 
days of peace, managed completely to revolutionise tactics organiza- 
tion and strategy on land, may be trusted not to let any study 
slumber that can make her moderate naval power come up to the 
requirements of imperial aggrandisement. But it certainly will not 
be whilst throwing nine-tenths of her armed force into France, that 
she could seriously contemplate—even supposing she had Russian 
aid, the worst possible contingency just now—the invasion of our own 
shores on any really dangerous scale. The author of the romance we 
have been speaking of supposed France sullenly acquiescent, for good 
political cause, before this enterprise was ventured on by Germany. 
And there is no doubt that in a military view he was perfectly right. 
On.the other hand, let no Englishman flatter himself that his boasted 
and favourite national arm could seriously affect in these days the 
destinies of Europe. The course of events would be so certain, 
that it might be forecast without rashness. However promptly we 
declared on the side of France wantonly attacked, our Admiralty 
would infallibly lose—just as the French lost in 1870—the few all- 
important days that might possibly have enabled ‘a dashing naval 
officer to penetrate inside Kiel and Wilhelmshafen, and inflict irre- 
parable damage on the enemy’s naval depots. Such work would 
require a vigorous minister, and a young commander of the Cochrane 
type, left untrammelled and with his spurs to win. Instead of this 
we should have long consultations at Whitehall, and some elderly 
admiral taking command, possibly calling on his seamen to “ sharpen 
their cutlasses”—after the puerile fashion of Napier in 1855—whilst 
the Germans completed the torpedo defences all round the coasts, 
the very rumour of which held the lumbering French ironclads 
aloof five years ago. We should keep up a blockade of their coasts 
at great cost to ourselves, and perhaps nearly as much loss to the 
merchants of Hamburg, Bremen and Stettin; the main difference 
being, that the losers on their side would be buoyed up by the 
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possibilities of compensation to be wrung from our allies, whilst our 
Admiralty would hardly expect to have its outlay recouped. In 
short, we could certainly make ourselves safe for the time ; but as 
far as our naval advantages go, we could do no more. 

If we keep the sea. thus, it may be reasoned, why are we to be 
more helpless and hopeless now than when the Peninsular War 
began ? True, we have not the mountains of Portugal to shelter 
the new Wellington, who will be found when the opportunity calls 
for him ; but the very contingency supposed, the attack on Belgium 
or France with the sea open, supposes an easy landing for us in 
the neighbourhood of fortresses, where a small army may defy a 
large one, and prepare itself to strike effectually at a proper junc- 
ture. Antwerp above all suits just this very purpose. Open exactly 
opposite to the Thames, made impregnable by Brialmont’s skill to 
anything short of a siege conducted with long delay and giant 
means, here is the very place where a single army corps, such as we 
are sometimes told is all we could spare, might be lodged on the 
flank of the supposed adversary, giving anxiety to him and heart 
. to our allies. Some persons would have had us, late in the 
last war, throw a contingent of twenty thousand men into the 
north of France, in hope to turn the scale. Military judges 
of this subject have since pointed out that the only result 
’ would have been to put large garrisons into Lille and Arras, 
which would have indeed saved those cities from any fear of 
coup de main, but have left their crowded interiors all the easier 
prey to the bombarding system the Germans used with such fatal 
effect elsewhere. But the same experts admit that Antwerp could 
not be so treated. Here, then, is our Torres Vedras of 1875 ready 
tohand. What is to hinder us from using it as the older one was 
used, and repairing at our leisure within its shelter the faults in 
our military organization for the field, which are surely not more 
patent now than when Wellesley landed on the shores of Portugal ? 
Now, in these questions lie embodied the remaining condition to 
be dealt with in our review. And it is the most important of all, 
for subsidies and navies alone would, as hardly any one will dispute, 
be incapable of saving France and Belgium from being overrun. 
It is necessary, therefore, to look a little closely into the subject they 
open up. 

Let it be assumed for argument’s sake that the troops the Duke 
of Cambridge lately talked of “taking anywhere at five minutes’ 
notice”? could be made up to 40,000 effectives, the utmost force 
that the most sanguine Minister could pretend just now to be able 
to dispose of. Let it be granted also that a commander and a staff 
can be found fully fitted for arduous duties, and that the two small 
army corps that would probably be formed—one object at Pall 
Mall would assuredly be to make as many commands as possible 
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out of the numbers—could be organized rapidly, and provided with 
all proper requisites, despite the misgivings of opposition or inde- 
pendent critics. The question would then arise where to employ 
them, when it became certain that Germany was to invade 
France, and would almost as certainly seize Belgium. No 
military man whose reputation was worth risking, would pro- 
pose to throw away in the open field what is but a mere 
handful of men, according to modern conception,—a strength 
little more in fact than a single one of the eighteen mobilised German 
corps. Acting alone, it would be exposed to be isolated and destroyed. 
Placed in line with the French masses, its commander would become 
a mere subaltern, and its fate bound up with that of an army known 
to be neither in moral nor material power equal to the invader. 
This would be so obvious, that any counsel of the kind would be 
rejected by all concerned. On the other hand, the temptation to 
carry our force into the works of Antwerp, supposing Belgium 
desired the succour, would be irresistible to military men for reasons 
already given, and would forcibly commend itself to the cabinet, 
which would cling to the last to the hope that this show of deter- 
mination might at least turn the storm aside from Belgium. Nay, 
we will go further than this, and are prepared to assert as roundly as 
any official adviser would then do, that if we must send our available 
troops across the sea, this would be the most natural and proper 
point at which to debark them. But there are two sides to every 
war, and what one means to do on a large scale is rarely long hid 
from the other in these days of rapid communication. The intention 
to throw our 40,000 men into Antwerp would be hardly definitely 
formed in Pall Mall, before it would be known in Count Moltke’s 
great bureau upon the Thiergarten. Germany would have then to 
make up her mind how to treat the Belgian problem for the moment ; 
and there would be two modes for her of solving it, either of which 
would probably almost equally well satisfy the statesman and the 
strategist who should be called on to decide. She might leave Belgium 
out of the military view for the time, sure that the French could be so 
easily thrown on the defensive by a sudden advance from the Rhine, 
that a counter-stroke on their side through Flanders, carrying their 
army, as it must, over a much greater distance of ground, end 
leaving Paris—here is the important strategical consideration— 
hardly better protected than in 1870, would not be attempted. 
The French once wholly or nearly crushed, Germany could 
take its own line as to Belgium. Her generals would be too 
wise to break their men’s heads against the works of Antwerp, 
occupied by a hundred thousand soldiers at least, nearly half 
of them English. They would simply occupy the whole king- 
dom up to within gunshot of the fortress; dispose the chief part of 
the force thus used so as to check any sudden issue from it; and then 
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trust to the sure effects of time, and live on the country. England 
could do nothing in such a case to alter the situation. Nor could 
she long go on hopelessly supplying, even if she could keep the 
Scheldt open for the purpose, the wants of the vast mass of non- 
combatants and soldiers shut in and cut off from all resources save 
what came from the Thames. There would be an outcry soon raised 
over here as to the cruelty of maintaining our position behind stone 
walls at the cost of the sufferings of harmless citizens; and the 
situation would result, sooner or later, in negotiation, convention, and 
inglorious return. Nor would the circumstances be greatly different if 
the Germans took the more obvious and bolder course of marching a 
wing of their host into Belgium at the very first. For such an 
end they could easily spare a hundred thousand from their first 
line without real risk, so largely would the odds of war be against 
the French. The Belgian army is not fit—and no one knows this 
better than the Belgian ministry itself—to be put into line of 
battle. These hundred thousand German troops, to be followed soon 
by ‘half as many of the older reserves, would be amply sufficient to 
hem in the allied defenders of Antwerp, and sweep up the resources 
of the country behind. And the rest of the story would be just 
what has been recited before. In short, if we examine fairly the 
means at our present disposal in money, in naval strength, in land 
forces, we must admit that if Germany should return suddenly to 
the policy threatened three weeks since, England could do nothing 
for France or Belgium. 

Whf this is so, whose is the fault, and where lie the remedies— 
these are not questions we have proposed to solve to-day. We are 
content if we have answered clearly the one with which we started. 
It is our sole wish—and we are urged by no political purpose, nor 
any hostility to individual reputations—to let our countrymen see 
clearly for themselves what the condition of England really is, as 
concerns her connection with the present politics of Europe. It 
might, indeed, reasonably be added that a government which 
proposes to solve by a purely Permissive Bill the terrible problem 
of housing our working population less like wild beasts than now, 
and the party that imagines this dilettante legislation can long 
satisfy the nation, are hardly likely to bestir themselves to thorough 
organic reforms of any kind. But it would be some gain at least 
towards a better state of things as regards the great services that 
England maintains, and the duties she expects them to perform for 
her, if every citizen can be got to recognise distinctly the fact that 
we do not live in an age of peace; that we have left the old condition 
of security far behind us; that Europe is at this moment trembling 
at the nod of a man whose aims arehardly less daring than Napoleon’s, 
whose ambition is hardly less unscrupulous, and who is backed by 
material power greater far than that of the First Empire. 
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THE unseen universe is something which is to the luminiferous 
ether what the luminiferous ether is to molecules: it is of finer 
structure, and receives the energy which the ether loses by friction. 
We know that the ether loses energy by friction, because Struve 
found fewer tenth-magnitude stars than there ought to be if all the 
light gets to us. undimmed, and consequently some of it must be 
absorbed, and so the ether loses energy. We are driven to this 
conclusion because there are only four other equally good ways of 
accounting for the fact proved by Struve and subsequently dis- 
proved by Argelander. If the ether loses energy, it must be 
because this energy is dissipated into a second ether. This we are 
really obliged to believe, because there are positively only two other 
equally probable accounts to be given of the fact of ethereal friction 
just established. If, then, as we have satisfactorily proved, there is 
a second ether, why not a third, and a fourth, and so on ? 


Great fleas have little fleas, upon their backs to bite ’em; 
Little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum. 


But if all these ethers, successive universes as they may be called, 
exist, what may not be their structure and properties! 
quently, the Christian religion is true. e 

For in these new worlds within worlds of ever finer and more 
lively particles, there is room not only for deities to preside over 
their properties and functions, existence, energy, and life, but for 
all other machinery of Christian mythology—spiritual bodies replete 
with energy, angels, archangels, incarnation, molecular demons, 
miracles, and “universal gehenna.” And it is a well-known 
peculiarity of these things that if any the barest possibility of con- 
ceiving them, by any violence to the intellectual faculties, can be 
made out, there they are, established in triumph, to the satisfac- 
tion and comfort of every orthodox congregation. 

In so very short an abstract as this is of a carefully elaborated 
and ingenious argument, it is of course impossible to give any fairly 
adequate idea of the true merits of the book. For this reason we 
must entreat our readers, even if they will not follow us in our 
more detailed examination of it, in any case to study the book itself. 
But perhaps enough will have been already said to show that, on 
the one hand, the argument in its cogency and relevancy has all the 


Conse- 


(1) “The Unseen Universe, or Physical Speculations on a Future State.” London: 
Macmillan & Co., 1876. 
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stamp of a Christian apologetic writing; and, on the other hand, 
that the authors speak from the standpoint of a wide and accurate 
knowledge of physical science, admirably and clearly expounded so 
far as it is wanted, although the deductions from it are sometimes 
wafted on theologic wings beyond the bounds of sober inference. 
Whatever else happens, there is good reason to believe that “ The 
Unseen Universe” will be warmly welcomed and widely read by those 
whose dearly-loved convictions it is designed once more to prop; 
and that in this way it may carry at least some sound knowledge of 
things as they are into dark and desolate regions where hymn-book 
and sermon have till now raged supreme. 

The primary motive of the treatise is indicated by its second 
title: Physical Speculations on a Future State. A sketch of the 
beliefs and yearnings of many different folk in regard to a life 
after death leads up to an attempt to find room for it within the 
limits of those physical doctrines of continuity and the conserva- 
tion of energy which are regarded as the established truths of 
science. In this attempt it is necessary to discuss the ultimate 
constitution of matter and its relation to the ether. When, by a 
singular inconsequence in writers possessing such power in their 
right minds of sound scientific reasoning, room has been found for 
a future life in the manner indicated above, it is discovered that 
there is room for a great deal more. Accordingly some of the main 
doctrines of the Christian religion are interpreted in relation to the 
authors’ hypothesis, and placed in their appropriate niches. It 
will perhaps be convenient, therefore, if we consider these three 
things in their order: first, the desire for a future life; secondly, 
the physical speculations that make room for it; and lastly, that 
system, the seemingly innocent dried carcase of which is to be 
smuggled into our house at the same time, that it may peradven- 
ture find means of resurrection. 


I. 


It is often said that the universal longing for immortality among 
all kinds and conditions of men is a presumption that there is some 
future life in which this longing shall be satisfied. Let us endeavour, 
therefore, to find out in what this longing for immortality actually 
consists; whether the existence of it, when its nature is understood, 
can be explained on grounds which do not require it to have any 
objective fulfilment other than the life and the memory of those 
who come after us; and what relation it bears to the equally wide- 
spread dream or vision of a spiritual world peopled by supernatural 
or monstrous beings, ghosts and gods and goblins. 

First let us notice that all the words used to describe this immor- 
tality that is longed for are negative words: im-mortality, end-/ess 
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life, in-finite existence. Endless life is an inconceivable thing, for 
an endless time would be necessary to form an idea of it. Now it is 
only by a stretch of language that we can be said to desire that 
which is inconceivable. No doubt many persons say that they are 
smitten with an insatiable longing for the unattainable and ineffable; 
but this means that they feel generally dissatisfied and do not at all 
know what they want. Longing for deathlessness means simply 
shrinking from death. However or whenever we who live endeavour 
to realise an end to this healthy life of action in ourselves or in our 
brethren, the effort is a painful one; and the mind, in so far as it is 
healthy, tries to put it off and avoid it. The state of one who really 
wishes for death is firmly linked in our thoughts with the extreme 
of misery and wretchedness and disease ; and, in so far as it can be 
realised, we seem to feel that such a one is fit to die. In those cases 
of ripe old age not hastened by disease, where the physical structure 
is actually worn out, having finished its work right honestly and 
well ; where the love of life is worn out also, and the grave appears 
as a bed of rest to the tired limbs, and death as a mere quiet sleep 
from thought ; there also, in so far as we are able to realise the state 
of the aged and to put ourselves in his place, death seems to be 
normal and natural, a thing to be neither sought nor shunned. But 
such putting of ourselves in the place of one to whom death is no 
evil must in all cases be imperfect. I cannot, in my present life 
and motion, clearly conceive myself in so parlous a state that no 
hope of better things should make me shrink from the end of all. 
However vividly I recall the feelings of pain and weakness, it is the 
life and energy of my present self that pictures them; and this life 
and energy cannot help rousing at the same time combative instincts 
of resistance to pain and weakness, whose very nature it is to demand 
that the sun shall not go down upon Gideon until they have slain 
the Amalekites. Nor can I really and truly put myself in the place 
of the worn-out old man whose consciousness may some day have a 
memory of mine. No force of imagination that I can bring to bear 
will avail to cast out the youth of that very imagination which 
endeavours to depict its latter days; no thoughts of final and 
supreme fatigue can help suggesting refreshment and new rising 
after sleep. : 

If then we do not want to die now, nor next year, nor the year 
after that, nor at any time that we can clearly imagine ; what is this 
but to say that we want to live for ever, in the only meaning of the 
words that we can at all realise? It is not that there is any positive 
attraction in the shadowy vistas of eternity, for the effort to contem- 
plate even any very long time is weariness and vexation- of spirit ; 
it is that our present life, in so far as itis healthy, rebels once for all 
against its own final and complete destruction. And forasmuch as 
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so many and so mighty generations have in time past ended in 
death their noble and brave battle with the elements, that we also 
and our brethren can in nowise hope to escape their fate, therefore 
we are sorely driven to find some way by which at least the image of 
that ending shall be avoided and set aside. As the fruit of this 
search two methods have been found and practised among men. By 
one method we detach ourselves from the individual body and its 
actions which accompany our consciousness, to identify ourselves 
with something wider and greater that shall live when we as units 
shall have done with living, that shall work on with new hands 
when we its worn-out limbs have entered into rest. The soldier 
who rushes on death does not know it as extinction ; in thought he 
lives and marches on with the army, and leaves with it his corpse 
upon the battle-field. The martyr cannot think of his own end 
because he lives in the truth he has proclaimed; with it and with 
mankind he grows into greatness through ever new victories over 
falsehood and wrong. But there is another way. Since when men 
have died such orderly natural and healthy activity as we have 
known in them and valued their lives for has plainly ceased, we may 
fashion another life for them, not orderly, not natural, not healthy, 
but monstrous or supernatural; whose cloudy semblance shall be 
eked out with the dreams of uneasy sleep or the crazes of a mind 
diseased. And it is to this that the universal shrinking of men from 
death, which is called a yearning for immortality, is alleged to bear 
witness. 

But whence now does it really come, and what is the true lesson 
of it? Surely it isa necessary condition of life that has desires at 
all, that these desires should be towards life and not away from it; 
seeing how cheap and easy a thing is destruction on all hands, and 
how hard it is for race or unit to hold fast in the great struggle for 
existence. Surely our way is paved with the bones of those who 
have loved life and movement too little, and lost it before their time. 
If we could think of death without shrinking, it would only mean 
that this world was no place for us, and that we should make haste 
to be gone to leave room for our betters. And therefore that love of 
action which would put death out of sight is to be counted good, as 
a holy and healthy thing (one word whose meanings have become 
unduly severed), necessary to the life of men, serving to knit them 
together and to advance them in the right. Not only is it right and 
good thus to cover over and dismiss the thought of our own personal 
end, to keep in mind and heart always the good things that shall be 
done rather than ourselves who shall or shall not have the doing of 
them; but also to our friends and loved ones we shall give the most 
worthy honour and tribute if we never say nor remember that they 
are dead, but contrariwise that they have lived; that hereby the 
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brotherly force and flow of their action and work may be carried 
over the gulfs of death and made immortal in the true and healthy 
life which they worthily had and used. It is only when the bloody 
hands of one who has fought against the light and the right are 
folded and powerless for further crime that it is most kind and 
merciful to bury him and say, ‘the dog is dead.” 

But for you, noble and great ones, who have loved and laboured 
yourselves not for yourselves but for the universal folk, in your time 
not for your time only but for the coming generations, for you there 
shall be life as broad and far-reaching as your love, for you life- 
giving action to the utmost reach of the great wave whose crest you 
sometime were. 

It is not in this way, however, that the natural shrinking from 
death is to be used for purposes of life by the authors of “The 
Unseen Universe.” They indeed are good and brave gentlemen, 
informed by the culture and the conscience of an age which, with all 
its failures and shortcomings, has its face set to the light and will 
trudge on towards it through all conspiracies of cobwebs and bats’ 
wings. And being such, they could not but endeavour to fashion a 
future life in the image of that which is most healthy in the present, 
without monstrosity or crime or meanness. But the matter is too 
strong for them. Like the rapidly revolving wheel which when we 
try to turn it upward springs sideways in our hand, this their con- 
ception has inevitably tended to merge itself in a most ancient and 
traditional one, that still with strong momentum perverts and mis- 
guides the good instincts of mankind. One form of this traditional 
conception is set forth by the popular and received theology of 
Christian communities. According to this the condition of the 
departed depends ultimately upon the will of a being who a long 
while ago cursed all mankind because one woman disobeyed him. 
The curse was no mere symbol of displeasure, but a fixed resolve to 
keep his victims alive for ever, writhing in horrible tortures, in a 
place which his divine foreknowledge had prepared beforehand. In 
consideration, however, of the death of his son, effected by unknowing 
agents, he consented to feed with the sweets of his favour such poor 
wretches as should betray their brethren and speak sufficiently soft 
words to the destroyer of their kindred. For the rest, the old curse 
survives in its power; condemning them to everlasting torment for 
a manifestation of his glory. To the dead, then, if this be the 
future life, there is left only the choice between shame and suffering. 
How well and nobly soever a man shall have worked for his fellows, 
he must end by being either the eternal sycophant of a celestial 
despot, or the eternal victim of a celestial executioner. If this 
horrible story be true, the noblest thing left for us is to curse God 
and die. The awful wickedness which the popular legend ascribes 
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to its deity is not to be got rid of by any corresponding monstrosity 
of structure, by giving him five heads or three personalities or a 
round hundred of eyes or arms. The things which are told of him 
are foul and despicable deeds, were they knowingly done by Cerberus 
or Cyclops. Out of this mire, indeed, our authors climb by making 
their deities impersonal and explaining hell away. Let us hope 
that their readers will at least so far follow them. 

The other form of the traditional conception is one which the 
lower races of men have always taught to their conquerors, as 
vermin are left in a house by the ejected tenant. Witches or 
wizards, whole impostors and half dupes, support a wretched and 
criminal existence by preying upon the credulity of simple creatures 
who would have knowledge and speech of the dead. To these, 
frightened or cajoled, they show such lying and pitiful wonders as 
the sun is ashamed to see. The spiritualism of our days is a mere 
survival of, or relapse into, the low cunning of savage times; none 
the less disgraceful to our generation because it may seem pardon- 
able in more bestial and less human types. The coarse and clumsy 
audacities of women who must needs be in some wise talked about 
are backed by the trickery of keener-witted knaves, clever enough 
to hunt out and mimic the feats of older fire-eaters and floaters, and 
thereby to deceive even some of those who have lived so long in the 
pure air of honest and patient research that they cannot believe in 
fraud so vile and detestable. If, as the tricksters phrase it, “ the 
phenomena are sometimes real,” there yet remains the mass of 
vulgar cheatery which is used to supplement “the phenomena ;”’ 
and at the bidding of such vulgar cheats must the poor dead play 
the fool to purblind believers with no more of manly and straight- 
forward thought in them than there is in their musical boxes and 
guitars. 

From the close and foul air of these modern miracles the healthy 
stomach of our authors naturally revolts, and they do not “ hesitate 
to choose between the two alternative explanations, and to regard 
these pretended manifestations as having no objective reality.” 
But it must be remembered that the alleged possibilities which they 
have opened up will not be used only in the way which they them- 
selves could wish. Put ever so innocent a breadknife into the 
hands of a maniac or a murderer, and it will be not a whit less 
dangerous because it was never intended to cut flesh. It cannot 
be doubted that the “spiritual body” of this book will be used to 
support a belief that the dead are subject either to the shame and 
suffering of a Christian heaven and hell, or to the degrading service 
of a modern witch. 

From each of these unspeakable profanities let us hope and 
endeavour that the memories of great and worthy men may be 
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finally relieved; and that the grey mantle of oblivion may cover 
the eternal shame of such as could fable so impiously about the holy 
ones who have lived. 


II. 


Believing that every finite intelligence must .be “ conditioned in 
time and space,” and therefore must* have an “organ of memory ” 
and a “ power of varied action,” and consequently must be associated 
with a physical organism,—recognising also that the world, as it is 
known at present, is made up of material molecules and of ether,— 
our authors frankly admit that no room is here to be found either 
for ghosts of the dead, or “‘ superior intelligences,” or bogies of any 
kind whatever. But, modifying a hypothesis of Sir W. Thomson’s 
about the ultimate form of atoms and their relation to the ether, 
they find in a second ether the material wherewith to refashion all 
these marvels which advancing knowledge had banished from the 
realm of reality. We may here, then, review with advantage for a 
short time the state of that border-land between the known and the 
unknown in physical science to which this ingenious hypothesis 
belongs ; with the view of inquiring what measure of probability is 
to be attached to the modification of it which our authors propose. 
Imagine a ring of india-rubber, made by joining together the 
ends of a cylindrical piece (like a lead pencil before it is cut), to be 
put upon a round stick which it will just fit with a little stretching. 
Let the stick be now pulled through the ring while the latter is kept 
in its place by being pulled the other way on the outside. The 
india-rubber has then what is called vortex-motion. Before the ends 
were joined together, while it was straight, it might have been made 
to turn round without changing position by rolling it between the 
hands. Just the same motion of rotation it has on the stick, only 
that the ends are now joined together. All the inside surface of 
the ring is going one way, namely the way the stick is pulled; and 
all the outside is going the other way. Such a vortex-ring is made 
by the smoker who purses his lips into a round hole and sends out a 
puff of smoke. The outside of the ring is kept back by the friction 
of his lips while the inside is going forwards; thus a rotation is set 
up all round the smoke-ring as it travels out into’the air. If we 
half immerse a teaspoon in our tea and draw it across the surface, 
we may see two little eddies formed at the edges of the spoon. These 
eddies are really united by a sort of rope of fluid underneath the 
surface, which follows the shape of the spoon, and which has 
throughout the same motion of rotation that the india-rubber ring 
had when the stick was drawn through it ; except that in this case 
only half a ring is formed, being cut off, as it were, by the surface 
of the liquid. In all these cases vortex-motion is produced by 
friction, and would be ultimately destroyed by friction. But, by 
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way of an approximation to the study of water, men had been led to 
the conception of a perfect liquid, that is, a liquid absolutely free 
from friction, or (which is the same thing) offering no resistance to 
change of shape, or the sliding of one part over another. Water at 
rest behaves just as such a liquid would behave; but water in motion 
is altogether a different thing. Helmholtz found by a wonderfully 
beautiful calculation that in a perfect liquid where there is no 
friction it is impossible for vortex-motion to be generated or de- 
stroyed ; in any part of the liquid where there is no vortex-motion, 
no mechanical action can possibly start it; but where it once exists, 
there it is for ever, and no mechanical action can possibly stop it. 
A vortex-ring may move from place to place, but it carries with it 
the liquid of which it is composed, never leaving any particle 
behind, and never taking up any particle from the surrounding 
liquid. If we tried to cut it through with a knife, it would thin out 
like a stream of treacle, and the thinner it got the faster it would go 
round ; so that if we multiplied together the number of revolutions in 
a second, and the number of square millimeters in the cross-section 
of the vortex-ring, we should always get the same product, not only 
in all parts of the ring, but through all time. Any portion of liquid 
which is rotating must form part of a vortex-ring, either returning 
into itself, after no matter how many knots and convolutions, or 
having its two ends cut off at the surface of the liquid. That such 
more complex forms of vortex-motion may exist, is easily shown by 
making knots (to be left loose) in a piece of string, and then joining 
the ends: motion of rotation may be given to any part of it by 
rolling it between two fingers, and will be carried all over it. 
Such a knotted vortex-ring is figured on the cover of “The Unseen 
Universe” for a fitting device. 

Thus far Helmholtz, examining into the consequences of supposing 
that a fiction, serving to represent the actual properties of liquids at 
rest, holds good also in the case of motion. Here steps in Sir 
William Thomson with a brilliant conjecture. The ultimate atom of 
matter is required to be indestructible, to have a definite mass, and 
definite rates of vibration. A vortex-ring in a perfect liquid is 
indestructible, has a definite mass and definite rates of vibration. 
Why should not the atom be a vortex-ring in a perfect liquid? If 
the whole of space were filled with an incompressible frictionless 
fluid in which vortex-rings once existed, at least some of the known 
phenomena of matter would be produced. Why should it not be 
possible in this way to explain them all ? 

The answer to this question is only to be got at by examining 
further into the consequences of the fundamental supposition, until 
either the desired explanation of all phenomena is reached, or some 
clear discordance with observed results shows that the whole hypo- 
thesis is untenable. To this task, with splendid energy and insight, 
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Sir William Thomson has applied himself; arriving at results which, 
if they are not the foundation of the final theory of matter, are at 
least imperishable stones in the tower of dynamical science. 

Independently, however, of these results in the theory of the 
motion of perfect liquids, and independently of the final success of 
the hypothesis itself, it has led to two very important ideas of 
physical explanation. First, there is the idea that matter differs 
from ether. only in being another state or mode of motion of the 
same stuff; which suggests the hope that we may by-and-by get to 
know something about the method of evolution of atoms, and the 
reason why there are so many kinds of them and no more. It must 
not be supposed that in Sir W. Thomson’s hypothesis the part of the 
ether is played simply by the universal frictionless fluid. Such a 
fluid, by the definition of it, offers no resistance to a change of shape 
of any part of it; but the actual ether which fills space is so elastic 
that the slightest possible distortion produced by the vibration of a 
single atom sends a shudder through it with inconceivable rapidity 
for billions and billions of miles. This shudder is Light. To account 
for such elasticity it has to be supposed that even where there are no 
material molecules the universal fluid is full of vortex-motion, but 
that the vortices are smaller and more closely packed than those of 
matter, forming altogether a more finely grained structure. So that 
the difference between matter and ether is reduced to a mere differ- 
ence in the size and arrangement of the component vortex-rings. 
Now whatever may turn out to be the ultimate nature of the ether 
and of molecules, we know that to some extent at least they obey the 
same dynamic laws, and that they act upon one another in accordance 
with these laws. Until, therefore, it is absolutely disproved it must 
remain the simplest and most probable assumption that they are 
finally made of the same stuff,—that the material molecule is some 
kind of knot or coagulation of ether. 

Secondly, this hypothesis has accustomed us to the very important 
idea that the hardness, resistance, or elasticity of solid matter may 
be explained by the very rapid motion of something which is infi- 
nitely soft and yielding. This general view Sir W. Thomson has 
illustrated by exceedingly beautiful experiments. One striking form 
is the complete enclosure of a gyroscope in a flat cylindrical box, 
with a sharp projecting edge, so that the motion of the contained 
wheel can only be perceived by the curious resistance to rotation of 
the box ; which will balance itself on its edge on a piece of glass, and 
only tremble and stand firm when it is struck a violent blow with 
the hand. So also, if a chain hanging straight down be rapidly spun 
round, it becomes stiff and stark like a rigid rod. And, lastly, a 
solid suspended in the centre of a globe of water will, when the 
water is made to revolve rapidly, oscillate about its mean position as 
if it were fastened by a spring. All these things make one inclined’ 
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to look to the rapid motion of something soft for explanation of 
hardness and stiffness; and the value of this explanation does not 
depend upon the ultimate success of the hypothesis of vortex-atoms. 

But these things being admitted, it may perhaps not be too great 
a presumption in us fo make some criticisms on the hypothesis itself. 
A true explanation describes the previously unknown in terms of the 
known ; thus light is described as a vibration, and such properties of 
light as are also properties of vibrations are thereby explained. 
Now a perfect liquid is not a known thing, but a pure fiction. The 
imperfect liquids which approximate to it, and from which the con- 
ception is derived, consist of u vast number of small particles perpe- 
tually interfering with one another’s motion. This molecular struc- 
ture not only explains the fact that they behave like perfect liquids 
when at rest, but also makes it necessary that they should not behave 
like perfect liquids when in motion. Thus a liquid is not an ultimate 
conception, but is explained, it is known to be made up of molecules; 
and the explanation requires that it should not be frictionless. The 
liquid of Sir W. Thomson’s hypothesis is continuous, infinitely 
divisible, not made of molecules at all, and it is absolutely fric- 
tionless. This is as much a mere mathematical fiction as the 
attracting and repelling points of Boscovitch. 

The authors of “The Unseen Universe” modify the hypothesis in 
such a way as to dispose of this objection. They regard the atoms as 
not absolutely indestructible, but only very long-lived. Consequently 
it is not necessary for them that the universal liquid should be quite 
perfect, but only that its viscosity or friction should be exceedingly 
small—small enough to let the atoms keep going for billions of years 
when they are once started, with no appreciable change in their 
properties during the short time in which we can observe them. 
Thus, instead of a fiction, we have indeed a known thing, an 
imperfect liquid, by which to explain the molecules that are wanted 
to explain the properties of water. Can we then explain this 
universal imperfect liquid? Certainly; it consists of molecules 
inconceivably smaller than those of ordinary matter. But how to 
explain the molecules? Why, clearly, they are vortex-rings in a 
liquid of still finer grain and less viscosity. Molecules, liquid, 
molecules, liquid, alternately for ever; each term of the infinite 
series being fully explained by the next following. Could anything 
be more satisfactory ? 

It is moreover to be observed that known facts about the ether 
and about atoms do lead us a very great way towards a conception 
of their relative structure. The experimental discoveries and the 
geometric insight of Faraday, and the application to these of mathe- 
matical analysis by Thomson, Helmholtz, and above all by Clerk 
Maxwell, have shown that the ether which was required for the 
theory of light is capable also of explaining magnetic and electric 
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phenomena. Whatever that motion is which is periodically reversed 
in a ray of light, we have very strong evidence to show that the 
same motion is continuous along an electric current. This stream 
makes vortex motion all round it, as if it were a stick drawn through 
india-rubber rings; and the vortex-rings are Faraday’s “lines of 
magnetic force.” The direction in which a small magnet will point 
indicates at any place the axis of rotation of the ether: thus, except 
in the neighbourhood of magnets or batteries, the ether in this 
country is all rotating in a plane rather tilted up on the north side. 
According to Maxwell’s provisional conception, we may suppose that 
this rotation belongs to soft balls, all spinning the same way, and 
separated by smaller “idle wheels,” which turn in the opposite 
direction. It is a continuous stream of these idle wheels that con- 
stitutes an electric current. Now there is great reason to believe 
that every material atom carries upon it a small electric current, if 
it does not wholly consist of this current. For, in the first place, 
every particle of a magnet is itself a magnet. Now, when a piece 
of iron is magnetized, there are two possible suppositions; either 
every particle is made into a magnet as it stands, having had no 
previous magnetism, or else all the particles were originally magnets 
which neutralised one another because they were turned in all 
manner of directions, but which by the process of magnetizing have 
been made to approximate to the same direction. The latter supposi- 
tion is conclusively picked out by experiment as the true one. Thus 
it seems that the molecule of iron is a magnet. If, however, the 
magnetism of the molecules were so much increased that they held 
each other tight, and so could not be turned round by ordinary 
magnetizing forces, it is shown that effects would be produced like 
those of diamagnetism. Faraday gave reasons for believing that all 
bodies are either ferromagnetic or diamagnetic. Next, the theory 
of Ampére, confirmed by many subsequent experiments and calcula- 
tions, makes all magnetism to depend upon small electric currents. 
But magnetism is an affair of molecules; if the molecules are groups 
of atoms, we find in this way good reason to suppose that all atoms 
carry upon them electric currents. 

Three important sets of phenomena are (among many others) still 
unexplained—the action of molecules upon one another, the action 
of transparent bodies on light, and gravitation. The precise law of 
action of molecules on one another is in fact unknown, the inverse 
fifth power of the distance, proposed by Maxwell, having been given 
up on the evidence of later experiments. The study of the mutual 
action of free small magnets in space offers mathematical difficulties 
which at present prevent us from saying whether a great number of 
these magnets would have such known properties of gases as depend 
upon the law of mutual action of molecules, Transparent bodies 
act upon light as if the ether in their interior were somewhat less 
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elastic than the ether outside them. It is possible that this change 
of elasticity may be explained by the electric field surrounding their 
molecules, although the most powerful fields that we can produce 
have not yet been observed to have any such effect. There is some- 
thing left for gravitation. In the theories of electric and magnetic 
action the motion of the “idle wheels,” except in actual currents, is 
neglected in comparison with that of the revolving soft spheres. 
It is perhaps conceivable that in some way or other an explanation 
may be found in them for the relatively weaker force of gravitation. 
If—and what an if!—these three explanations were made out, we 
might reasonably suppose not merely that an atom carries an electric 
current, but that it is nothing else. We should thus be led to find 
an atom not in the rotational motion of a vortex-ring, but in irrota- 
tional motion round a re-entering channel. It might well be that 
such motion to be permanent must have some definite relation to the 
size of the rotating spheres and their interstices, so that only certain 
kinds of atoms could survive. In this way we may get an explana- 
tion of the definite number of chemical elements, and of the fact 
that all the molecules of each are as near alike as we can judge. 

The position is this. We know, with great probability, that 
wherever there is an atom there is a small electric current. Very 
many of the properties of atoms are explained by means of this 
current:.we have vague hopes that all the rest will likewise be 
explained. If these hopes should be realised, we shall say that an 
atom is a small current. If not, we shall have to say that it is a 
small current and something else besides. 

Of course after all this there is room for vortex-motion or other 
such hypotheses to explain the observed properties of the ether; but 
in the last resort all these questions of physical speculation abut 
upon a metaphysical question. We are describing phenomena in 
terms of phenomena; the objects we observe are groups of percep- 
tions, and exist only in our minds ; the molecules and ether, in terms 
of which we describe them, are only still more complex mental 
images. Is there anything that is not in our minds of which these 
things are pictures or symbols? and if so, what ? 

Our authors reply that matter and energy possess this external 
reality, because they cannot be created or destroyed by us; the 
quantity of each is fixed and invariable. The argument is better 
than most that belong to this question, but it will not hold water for 
a moment. Every quantitative relation among phenomena can be 
put into a form which asserts the constancy of some quantity which 
can be calculated from the phenomena. “Gravitation is inversely as 
the square of the distance for the same two bodies ;” this may be 
also said in the form, “gravitation multiplied by the square of the 
distance is constant for the same two bodies.” ‘Pressure varies as 
density, in a perfect gas at the same temperature,” may be also 
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expressed, “pressure divided by density is constant in a perfect gas 
at the same temperature.” But this does not make the quotient of 
pressure by density to be an external reality transcending 
phenomena. It is entirely beside the question, as we may see in 
another way. A dream is a succession of phenomena having no 
external reality to correspond to them. Do we never dream of 
things that we cannot destroy ?: 

So the fact that matter, as a phenomenon, is not to be increased 
or diminished in quantity, has nothing to say to the question about 
the existence of something which is not matter, not phenomenon at 
all, but of which matter is the symbol or representative. The 
answer to this question is only to be found in the theory of sensa- 
tion; which tells us not merely that there is a non-phenomenal 
counterpart of the material or phenomenal world, but also in some 
measure what it is made of. Namely, the reality corresponding to 
our perception of the motion of matter is an element of the complex 
thing we call feeling. What we might perceive as a plexus of 
nerve-disturbances is really in itself a feeling; and the succession 
of feelings which constitutes a man’s consciousness is the reality 
which produces in our minds the perception of the motions of his 
brain. These elements of feeling have relations of newxtness or con- 
tiguity in space, which are exemplified by the sight-perceptions of 
contiguous points; and relations of succession in time, which are 
exemplified by all perceptions. Out of these two relations the 
future theorist has to build up the world as best he may. Two 
things may perhaps help him. There are many lines of mathe- 
matical thought which indicate that distance or quantity may come 
to be expressed in terms of position in the wide sense of the analysis 
sitis. And the theory of space-curvature hints at a possibility of 
describing matter and motion in terms of extension only. 

So much for the vortex-atom, its relation to the present state of 
science, and the prospects of physical speculation. We propose now 
to follow our authors further; to examine their hypothesis of a 
second ether, and to see what good it can do them. 

We said that there were four ways of accounting for the too 
small number of stars of low magnitudes without assuming that 
light is absorbed by the ether. In the first place, the calculation 
assumed that stars are distributed with approximate uniformity 
over infinite space. So far is this from being true, that we know 
the vast majority of stars that we can see to belong to a single 
system, of which the nebula also are members, and which occupies 
a finite portion of space. It is very probable that around and 
beyond this, to distances vaster even than its vast dimensions, there 
are regions nearly devoid of stars. If other such systems do any- 
where exist, they may well be too far off to be seen at all. The 
method of Struve has indeed been beautifully applied by Mr. 
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Charles S. Peirce to the richer materials. now at hand with the 
view of determining approximately the shape of the solar galaxy 
and the mode of distribution of stars in it. Secondly, a great 
amount of light must be stopped by the dark bodies of burnt-out 
suns. Thirdly, space contains gaseous matter in a state of extreme 
diffusion, not too rare, however, to produce an effect in distances so 
enormous as we have here to consider. Lastly, the possible curva- 
ture and finite extent of space have been suggested by Zollner as 
an escape from the reasoning of Olbers and Struve. Of these four 
the first is undoubtedly the true account of the matter, and will 
supply us with trustworthy knowledge of the contents of surround- 
ing space. 

But if the ether did absorb light, what would this mean? Vibra- 
tory motion of solids, which is really a molecular disturbance, is 
absorbed by being transformed into other kinds of molecular motion, 
and so may finally be transferred to the ether. There is no reason 
why vibratory motion of the ether should not be transformed into 
other kinds of etherial motion ; in fact, there is no reason why it 
should not go to the making of atoms.. Of course there is equally no 
reason why it should; but we present this speculation to anybody 
who wants the universe to go on for ever. 

Apart from this, however, the laws of motion and the conserva- 
tion of energy are very general propositions which are as nearly true 
as we can make out for gross bodies, and which, being tentatively 
applied to certain motions of molecules.and the ether, are found to 
fit. _There is nothing to tell us that they are absolutely exact in 
any particular case, or that they are everywhere and always true. If 
it were shown conclusively that energy was lost from the ether, it 
would not at all follow that it was handed on to anything else. 
The right statement might be that the conservation of energy was 
only a very near approximation to the facts. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary to say that the experiment of Tait 
and Balfour Stewart, who found that a disc was heated by rapid 
rotation in vacuo, though of the first importance in itself, by no 
means bears upon the question of the internal friction of the ether. 
That a molecule in travelling through the ether should be made to 
vibrate is just what we might expect; the only wonder is that it 
gets through with so little resistance. But this is a transfer of 
energy of translation of a molecule into energy of vibration; a task 
to which one ether is entirely competent. 

Far greater, indeed, is the work which the second ether has to 
perform: nothing less than the fashioning of a “ spiritual body.” 
While our consciousness proceeds pari passu with molecular dis- 
turbance in our brains, this molecular disturbance agitates the first 
ether, which transfers a part of its energy to the second. Thus is 
gradually elaborated an organism in that second or unseen universe, 
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with whose motions our consciousness is as much connected as it is 
with our material bodies. When the marvellous structure of the 
brain decays, and it can no more receive or send messages, then the 
spiritual body is replete with energy, and starts off through the 
unseen, taking consciousness with it, but leaving its molecules 
behind. Having grown with the growth of our mortal frame, and 
preserving in its structure a record of all that has befallen us, it 
becomes an organ of memory, linking the future with the past, and 
securing a personal immortality. 

Can another body, then, avail to stay the hand of death, and shall 
man by a second nervous system escape scot free from the ruin of 
the first? We think not. The laws connecting consciousness with 
changes in the brain are very definite and precise, and their neces- 
sary consequences are not to be evaded by any such means. Conscious- 
ness is a complex thing made up of elements, a stream of feelings. 
The action of the brain is also a complex thing made up of elements, 
a stream of nerve-messages. For every feeling in consciousness 
there is at the same time a nerve-message in the brain. This corre- 
spondence of feeling to nerve-message does not depend on the feeling 
being part of a consciousness, and the nerve-message part of the 
action of a brain. How do we know this? Because the nervous 
system of animals grows more and more simple as we go-down the 
scale, and yet there is no break that we can point to and say, ‘“ above 
this there is consciousness or something like it; below there is 
nothing like it.” Even to those nerve-messages which do not form 
part of the continuous action of our brains, there must be simulta- 
neous feelings which do not form part of our consciousness. Here, 
then, is a law which is true throughout the animal kingdom ; nerve- 
message exists at the same time with feeling. Consciousness is not a 
simple thing, but a complex ; it is the combination of feelings into a 
stream. It exists at the same time with the combination of nerve- 
messages into a stream. If individual feeling always goes with indi- 
vidual nerve-message, if combination or stream of feelings always goes 
with stream of nerve-messages, does it not follow that when the stream 
of nerve-messages is broken up, the stream of feelings will be broken 
up also, will no longer form a consciousness? does it not follow 
that when the messages themselves are broken up, the individual feel- 
ings will be resolved into still simpler elements? The force of this 
evidence is not to be weakened by any number of spiritual bodies. 
Inexorable facts connect our consciousness with this body that we 
know; and that not merely as a whole, but the parts of it are con- 
nected severally with parts of our brain-action. If there is any 
similar connection with a spiritual body, it only fellows that the 
spiritual body must die at the same time with the natural one. 

Consider a mountain rill. It runs down in the sunshine, and its 
water evaporates ; yet it is fed by thousands of tiny tributaries, and 
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the stream flows on. The water may be changed again and again, 
yet still there is the same stream. It widens over plains, or is 
prisoned and fouled by towns; always the same stream ; but at last 
‘* even the weariest river 
Winds somewhere safe to sea.” 
When that happens, no drop of the water is Icst, but the stream is 
dead. 
Ill. 


Our authors “assume, as absolutely self-evident, the existence of 
a Deity who is the Creator of all things.” They must both have 
had enough to do with examinations to be aware that “it is evident” 
means “I do not know how to prove.” The creation, however, was 
not necessarily a direct process; the great likeness of atoms gives 
them the “stamp of the manufactured article,” and so they must 
have been made by intelligent agency, but this may have been the 
agency of finite and conditioned beings. As such beings would 
have bodies made of one or other of the ethers, this form of the 
argument escapes at least one difficulty of the more common form, 
which may be stated as follows. ‘Because atoms are exactly alike 
and apparently indestructible, they must at one time have come into 
existence out of nothing. This can only have been effected by the 
agency of a conscious mind not associated with a material organism.” 
Forasmuch as the momentous character of the issue is apt to blind 
us to the logic of such arguments as these, it may not be useless to 
offer for consideration the following parody. ‘Because the sea is salt 
and will put out a fire, there must at one time have been a large fire 
lighted at the bottom of it. This can only have been effected by 
the agency of the whale who lives in the middle of Sahara.” But 
let us return to our finite intelligences having etherial bodies, who 
made the atomic vortex-rings out of ether. With such a machinery 
it seems a needless simplification to adopt Prout’s hypothesis, and 
suppose that the sixty-three elements are compounded of one simpler 
form of matter. Rather let us contemplate the reposeful picture of 
the universal divan, where these intelligent beings whiled away the 
tedium of eternity by blowing smoke-rings from sixty-three different 
kinds of mouths. We may suppose, if we like, that the intelligent 
beings were all alike, and each had sixty-three mouths; or that 
each was so constituted in his physical or moral nature that he 
could or would pull only sixty-three faces. How lofty must 
have been the existence of such a maker and master of grimace ! 
How fertile of resource is the theologic method, when it once has 
clay for its wheel ! 

As the permanence of matter proves the existence of an external 
reality, a substance in which all things consist, so the conservation 
of energy points to a principle of motion, coming out of the uncondi- 
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tioned, entering into the ‘visible universe and obeying its laws, to 
pass back finally into the unseen world. But, further, the fact that 
organisms large enough to be visible have not yet under the condi- 
tions of the laboratory been produced from inorganic matter, shows 
that life is a great mystery, penetrating into the depths of the arcana 
of the universe, proceeding from substance and energy and yet not 
identical with either. The reader will see what this points to. It is 
clear that the good old gods of our race, sun, sky, thunder, and 
beauty, are to be replaced by philosophic abstractions, substance, 
energy, and life, under the patronage respectively of the persons of 
the Christian trinity. But why are we to stay here? Is not 
neurility, the universal function of nerves, as much a special and 
distinct form of life as life is a distinct form-of energy ? And over 
against these physical principles, absolutely separate and distinct 
from them, stands Consciousness, which cannot be left: out of a fair 
estimate of the world. It would seem fitting that the presidency 
and patronage of the nerves should be assigned to the modern Isis as 
her portion. While if, as Von Hartmann says, Consciousness is the 
great mistake of the universe, it will not unsuitably fall to the care 
of the devil. In this way we shall save the odd number (numero 
deus impare gaudct), and give a certain historical completeness to our 
representation. 

But why does a material so plastic present itself in this identical 
shape ? Why this particular trinity of the great Ptah, Horus the 
Son, and Kneph the Wind-god, retained and refurbished by bishops _, 
of Alexandria and Carthage out of the wrecks of Egyptian super- 
stition? Not because it is contained in the unseen universe, but 
because we were born in a particular place. If you, however, 
choose to find one thing in the chain of ethers, we may quite law- 
fully find another. If there is room in the unseen universe for the 
harmless pantheistic deities which our authors have put there, room 
may also be found for the goddess Kali, with her obscene rites and 
human sacrifices, or for any intermediate between these. Here is 
the clay ; make you images to your heart’s desire. 

When Mohammed was conquering Arabia a certain tribe offered 
to submit if they should be spared the tribute and service in the holy 
war, and if they might keep their idol Lat for a year. The Prophet 
agreed, and began to dictate to his scribe the terms of the treaty. 
When it came to the permission of idolatry he paused and looked on 
the ground. The envoys were impatient, and repeated the article. 
Then arose Omar, and turned upon them furious. ‘ You have soiled 
the heart of the Prophet,” he said; “may God fill your hearts with 
fire.” “TI refuse the treaty,” said Mohammed, looking up. “ Let us 
keep Lat only six months, then,” pleaded the envoys. “Not another 
hour,” said the Prophet ; and he drove them out and subdued them. 

“Only for another half-century let us keep our hells and heavens 
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and gods.” It isa piteous plea; and it has soiled the heart of these 
prophets, great ones and blessed, giving light to their generation, 
and dear in particular to our mind and heart. These sickly dreams 
of hysterical women and half-starved men, what have they to do 
with the sturdy strength of a wide-eyed hero who fears no foe with 
pen or club? This sleepless vengeance of fire upon them that have 
not seen and have not believed, what has it to do with the gentle 
patience of the investigator that shines through every page of this 
book, that will ask only consideration and not belief for anything that 
has not with infinite pains been solidly established ? That which you 
keep in your hearts, my brothers, is the slender remnant of a system 
which has made its red mark on history, and still lives to threaten 
mankind. The grotesque forms of its intellectual belief have sur- 
vived the discredit of its moral teaching. Of this what the kings 
could bear with, the nations have cut down; and what the nations 
left, the right heart of man by man revolts against day by day. 
You have stretched out your hands to save the dregs of the sifted 
sediment of a residuum. Take heed lest you have given soil and 
shelter to the seed of that awful plague which has destroyed. two 
civilisations, and but barely failed to slay such promise of good as 
is now struggling to live among men. 
W. K. Crivrorp. 


Note on ‘“‘ THE First AND THE LAst CATASTROPHE,” IN THE APRIL NUMBER 
OF THE Fortnightly Review. 


Apology is due from me to the Editor and to the public for the condition in 
which this Lecture was allowed to see the light. It was printed from a 
reporter’s notes, and my corrections arrived too late to be used. I will now 
only say, that Clarges stood for Clausius, and that deduction is many times 
printed for conduction. The passage referred to from the ‘Principles of 
Science” is as follows (vol. ii. p. 438) :— 

‘*For a certain negative value of the time the formule give impossible 
values, indicating that there was some initial distribution of heat which could 
not have resulted, according to known laws of nature, from any previous 
distribution.” , 

The words italicised are here inserted into a sentence from Tait’s ‘‘ Thermo- 
dynamics,” p. 38. Had the words conduction of heat been used instead of 
nature, the sentence would have remained correct, but would not have led to 
the alarming inference that 

‘The theory of heat places us in the dilemma either of believing in creation 
at some assignable date in the past, or else of supposing that some inexplicable 
change in the working of natural laws then took place.” 

It has been pointed out by Mr. Higgins that the ultimate effect of tides in 
the sun caused by the earth’s attraction will be precisely similar to that of a 
resisting medium, that is, will diminish the orbit of the earth and increase its 
velocity ; and that I was wrong in supposing the contrary effect. It results 
that the earth will certainly fall into the sun, but whether before or after the 
sun has cooled down so much as not to be able to support life on this planet, 
remains undetermined. The final conclusion remains therefore as before—that 
there must be an end, but whether by heat or by cold we cannot tell. 

W. K. C. 





THE TREATMENT OF INDIAN IMMIGRANTS IN 
MAURITIUS. 


Tue Report of the Commissioners appointed to inquire into alleged 
abuses concerning the Indian immigrants into the island of Mauritius 
has been long expected, and has at length been laid before Parlia- 
ment. It is a most valuable document, not only because it exposes 
flagrant evils in the administration of that colony, and will probably 
lead to legislation that may at any rate mitigate the injustice and 
oppression with which the coolies are at present treated, but because 
it serves as an additional proof of the extreme difficulty, not to say 
impossibility, of administering fairly a system in which human 
labour is artificially stimulated by Government action, with a view 
first to the accumulation of wealth, and not chiefly in reference to 
the welfare of the workmen. It also brings out strongly the espe- 
cially mischievous character of that artificial industrial development 
which prevails in too many of our tropical colonies, where, owing to 
the difference of race between employer and employed, and to the 
stringent terms of service, a system has been introduced which is 
really a modified form of that slavery which we flattered ourselves 
we had, at great cost, abolished for ever. 

The island of Mauritius, situated in.the southern Indian Ocean, on 
the twentieth parallel of latitude, was conquered by us from the 
French during the great war with Napoleon, and retained at the 
peace of 1814. Its whole extent is only about 700 square miles, the 
size of the county of Worcester. According to the official colonial 
returns, the estimated population at the close of 1872 was 326,454, 
of whom the Indians amounted to 222,472 (144,344 males and 
78,128 females), and the general population to 103,982 (54,562 
males and 49,420 females). Thus the population is one of more than 
466 to the square mile (whereas the population of England, excluding 
Wales, is only 422 to the square mile), and this dependent entirely 
upon agriculture, and with no manufacturing industry except of the 
most trifling description. The production of the island, as is well 
known, is almost exclusively confined to sugar, of which there are 
yearly shipped on an average nearly 110,000 tons, worth about 
£2,500,000. Though the island is under English rule, yet the 
population have preserved their French characteristics: the planters 
are generally Frenchmen, and the negroes, who form nine-tenths of 
the non-Indian population, speak a broken dialect of French. Even 
in the last century, and before the emancipation of the negroes had 
caused the planters to feel anxiety for a permanent supply of 
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labourers, there existed a certain amount of voluntary coolie immi- 
gration to the island, and in 1815 it was made a penal settlement for 
transportation from India. But it was not till 1829 that the local 
Government took steps to countenance the importation of coolies as 
hired labourers, and in 1835 an ordinance was passed to regulate the 
mode of their introduction and employment. This ordinance was 
disallowed by Lord Glenelg, the then Secretary for the Colonies, and 
he stated in his despatch that “the design of the law might more 
accurately have been described as the substitution of some new coercion 
for that state of slavery which had been abolished. The effect 
of it, at least, is to establish a compulsory system scarcely less rigid, 
and in some material respects even less ‘equitable,’ than that of 
slavery itself.” (Report, cap. 4, § 106, p. 29.) This ordinance 
aimed, through the operation of a vagrant law, at forcing the labour- 
ing population to engage themselves as permanent workmen on the 
sugar-plantations. The iniquity of its details was in accordance 
with its general scope. We have to go back to the statute of 
labourers of the reign of Edward III. for similar English legislation, 
though the Act of Edward III. is fair and moderate compared with 
this colonial essay of the nineteenth century. But though Lord 
Glenelg, in the days following closely upon the Act of negro eman- 
eipation, was familiar with the evils of slavery, and prepared to 
guard against their re-introduction, yet, asthe memory of the principles 
then established by discussion has worn away, subsequent Colonial 
Secretaries have been less vigilant, and many enactments which Lord 
Glenelg then disallowed as fatal to the just claims of the labouring 
population of Mauritius have since that time, in accordance with the 
desire of capitalists to make profits regardless of, and even at the 
expense of, those who work, crept into the pages of the statute-book 
of that colony. 

The immigrants were introduced in considerable numbers during 
the years 1836-7-8, but under no special law; and according to the 
evidence of Mr. Scott, a member of the Bengal Civil Service, who 
reported on them to the Indian Government, their condition on the 
plantations depended on the character of the employer, and not on 
the terms of the contract between them (Report, § 127), which is very 
much what the condition of slaves would be. 

In 1837 the Government of India passed an Act putting very 
great restrictions on emigration, and requiring certain safeguards to 
protect the interests of coolies who might be recruited, and on the 
llth July, 1838, the Governor-General of India having stopped 
emigration to the West Indies, wrote to the Governor of Mauritius, 
suggesting the appointment of a Commission to inquire into the 
eondition of the Indians in the island, and that some Indian officials 
should form part of it. In consequence, probably, of this representa- 
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tion, and of a petition of the colonists, who were desirous of pro- 
moting coolie immigration, the Governor, on the 13th October, 1838, 
appointed a Commission, who were to ascertain whether the coolies 
on the plantations were fairly dealt with. This Commission made 
no thorough inquiry, and did not agree in their report. Subsequent 
inquiries of no very thorough character were thereupon instituted 
through the stipendiary magistrates, the result of which is summed 
up in cap. 4, 3 175, and following :—* The result of the whole 
inquiry appears to be that the treatment differed on almost every 
estate. The number on which they were well treated exceeded 
those on which they were abused, and on some estates they were 
better off than they are now; as on some no deductions were made 
for absence or sickness, or on any other pretext, and their wages 
were more regularly paid.” 

Meantime the Indian Government on their side appointed a com- 
mittee of investigation in Calcutta, which began its inquiries on the 
22nd August, 1838, and closed them 14th January, 1839. The 
report, however, was not made till 14th October, 1840, when 
one was issued “strongly dwelling on the abuses to which emigra- 
tion had been subject, and in favour of the continuance of the law 
prohibiting emigration.” (Report, § 180.) 

While these discussions were going on between the two Govern- 
ments, the importation of coolies, which in the three years 1836-7-8 
had amounted to 22,015 men, 716 women, 130 boys, and 62 girls 
from the three presidencies of India, dwindled down in the three 
following years to a total of 1,518 men, 144 women, 21 boys, and 
10 girls. Various schemes for reviving immigration were put for- 
ward, but from various causes fell through, till in 1842 the Indian 
Act of 1839 prohibiting the exportation of coolies was repealed, and 
the stream of Indian labour began once more to flow without inter- 
ruption to Mauritius. 

An ordinance was passed providing funds for the importation of 
labourers, and Lord Stanley, the Colonial Secretary, wrote a dispatch 
directing certain precautions which were to be taken for the well- 
being of the men so brought. 

The Indian Government repealed its prohibition of the exporta- 
tion of coolies, subject to the Legislature of Mauritius enacting certain 
safeguards specified in a dispatch received August 13, 1842 (these 
safeguards are enumerated on page 52 of the report of the commis- 
sioners), and accordingly ordinance No. 11, 1842, was passed giving 
effect to the Indian requisitions. This ordinance, however, for some 
reason which the commissioners were unable to trace, never received 
the confirmation of the Queen’s Government, and therefore lapsed in 
three years. The penal clauses contained in it were never incorpo- 
rated in any subsequent ordinance, and consequently when many 
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years after irregularities occurred, the Government of Mauritius was 
unable to punish proceedings against which this ordinance had pro- 
vided penalties. 

However, such as it was, it satisfied the Indian Government, and 
immigration proceeded rapidly under the stimulus of the subsidies of 
the Mauritius taxes. It was, however, early noticed that the scarcity 
of women was a serious drawback to the satisfactory working of the 
system of importation. This, the cost of the introduction of labourers, 
and the need for simplifying and bringing under Government control 
the agency whereby the parties were obtained for immigration, and 
for destroying the competition that must otherwise prevail, were 
noted by Sir William Gomm, the Governor, in 1843, as points 
demanding attention, and the Council of the island accordingly took 
them into consideration. They resolved that the supply of labourers 
had not yet equalled the demand, a complaint steadily maintained 
for the thirty following years and still maintained at the present 
day. That it was “essential for the existence of the island, in 
anticipation of changes openly announced as early about to take 
place, that there should be such a supply of labour as would enable 
the planters to raise their sugar at a low price in order to meet 
competition with foreign sugars in the home market.” 

Not to follow too minutely the history of Indian immigration and 
the legislation of the colony on the subject, we may note by the way 
that, in 1857, Mr. Napoleon Savy, an advocate, addressed a letter to 
the Governor-General of India, in which he stated that impartial 
justice was not administered to Indian immigrants in Mauritius. 
Mr. Savy admitted that generally the planters treated the Indians 
well, but he urged that where they did not do so the law was 
allowed to remain a dead-letter, owing to the inefficiency or want 
of independence of the magistrates, whom he asserted to be selected 
without discretion ; some having business connections with employers. 
He alleged that wages were suffered to run six, eight, twelve months 
into arrears; and that in the event of Indians applying to the 
magistrates delays ad infinitum were granted to the defendants. 
He described the local Government as a “ rétten institution,” having 
no energy for good, and he concluded by praying the Governor- 
General to send commissioners to investigate the charges he had 
made. A colonial committee of officials was appointed to investi- 
gate these allegations, and they unanimously concluded that, not- 
withstanding instances of erroneous conduct discovered against some 
few of the magistrates, the letter of Mr. Savy contained a false and 
groundless libel against the stipendiary magistrates in a body, and 
the Government as responsible for their selection. 

This report was transmitted to Lord Stanley, the Secretary for the 
Colonies in 1858, but on reviewing’ the evidence he considered that 
the Colonial Government had failed to appreciate the evils to which 
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Mr. Savy had called attention ; and he directed that steps should be 
taken to ensure the more punctual payment of wages. 

The Governor accordingly drew up a minute in accordance 
with these instructions, and an ordinance of the colony was subse- 
quently passed having the same object; nevertheless the commis- 
sioners report (p. 86, § 390), that “the inveterate practice (of 
irregular and dilatory payments) has reasserted itself, until at the 
present day the consent of Indians (the freedom of which the com- 
missioners doubt) to meet the convenience of embarrassed employers 
has been impudently advanced as a proof of a predilection on their 
part in favour of payments at protracted periods.” 

The history of coolie immigration into Mauritius may be traced 
in a series of ordinances and dispatches, the general impression 
from which is that the planters were continually engaged in trying 
to set aside all restrictions on the acquisition at the public expense 
of as many coolies as they wanted. That the island Government 
was either the willing auxiliary or the obedient servant of the 
planters ; that the Colonial Office and the Indian Government were 
usually endeavouring to insert safeguards for the Indians in the 
colonial legislation, but either silenced by the strength of official 
representations from the colony, or bewildered by the intricacies of 
substituted ordinances, they generally failed to secure effectively 
what, to a certain extent, they got upon paper. Thus, in spite 
of the efforts of the English authorities to secure a proper pro- 
portion of females among the immigrants, the colony has never 
secured anything like a due proportion. Mr. Labouchere, when 
Colonial Secretary, required that the number of males introduced in 
1856 should, under no circumstances, exceed three times the number 
of females introduced in 1855. In 1857 the males were not to 
exceed three times the women introduced in 1856; and in 1858 
the males were not to be more than double the female immigration 
of 1857 (p. 82, § 359). 

Had this rule been enforced, the number of male immigrants 
would have been 8,274, instead of 10,000, the number demanded. 
The colony, therefore, urged that the proportion of women for 1856 
should be left at 25 per cent. of the men, or one-fifth of the whole 
immigration ; that in 1857 the women should be 35 per cent. of the 
men, and that the proportion should be raised yearly 5 per cent. till 
1860, when the proportion should remain fixed at 50 per cent., or 
one woman to two men. Mr. Labouchere, with much reluctance, 
consented to this modification, but with the distinct understanding 
that no further relaxation could be allowed (p. 82, § 361). 
Nevertheless, we find that in 1859 the proportion of women to men 
was only 30°8 per cent., instead of 45 per cent. as laid down by the 
Government authority. Hereupon, a correspondence ensued, and 
though for a short time the Colonial Office stood firm, yet, soon 
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afterwards, in consequence of the French being permitted to secure 
Indian labourers for the island of Réunion with a less pro- 
portion of women, the Mauritius planters were again permitted 
to import coolies at the rate of one woman to four men. Sub- 
sequently, the proportion was again increased, and at the time of the 
Commission in 1871 women were being introduced in the pro- 
portion of one-third of the whole immigration. What the evil 
effects of this disproportion of women to men must be, can be 
readily understood and anticipated without any special examination 
of the facts which take place in the island. These facts, however, as 
reported in various official documents, tell their own tale most 
forcibly. 

In 1865 the Procureur-General of Mauritius reported officially, 
“While, however, crimes of violence generally were rather on the 
decline in 1865, the murders, both in regard to the number of cases 
and of persons concerned, were unprecedentedly numerous. These 
heinous crimes were almost entirely confined to the Indian popu- 
lation, and, with the exception of the murder by a band of labourers 
already mentioned, which was a rebellion against a strict but 
apparently not unjust master,’ they were prompted by jealousy or 
other kindred feelings in regard to women.” The Procureur- 
General goes on to notice the want of deterrent force of the 
punishment of hanging, and suggests that decapitation by means of 
the guillotine be substituted as likely to be more effective. He then 
adds:—“It is very desirable that the change should be made in order 
to restrain, if possible, the Indians, who now form by far the largest 
class in the colony, from these murders, which are not only 
numerous, but increasing in number among them.” Further on, 
referring to the crime of arson, he says :—‘ A large number of cases 
of arson also occurred in 1865, although fewer than in the twopreceding 
years. Nearly all these cases were of Indians charged with setting 
fire to the huts of others of their class, with whom they had had 
disputes, usually about women.” (From Digest and Summary of 
Answers from Colonial Governors to Circular Dispatches sent out by 
the Secretary of State on the 16th and 17th January, 1867. 
Appendix K). At page 20 of the same report, we find that in 
Mauritius, “In the five years ending with 1863, there were 157 
murders, of which more than half originated in jealousy . . . Most 
of the serious crimes are committed both upon and by Indian 
immigrants, and commonly arise out of quarrels about women.” 
Coming to a later period, we find that Colonel O’Brien, the chief of 
the Mauritius police, a witness by no means inclined to disparage 


(1) This is the statement of the Procureur-General. The fact is that Mr. Dalais, the 
planter referred to, was believed to have been guilty of the most atrocious cruelty to 
his men, who were recommended to mercy by a Creole jury on account of the cruel 
treatment which they had suffered at his hands. 
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the labour system of the colony, reports in a letter of 23rd March, 
1869, to the Colonial Secretary, that, “The great disparity between 
the sexes in the immigrant population renders polyandrism I may 
almost say an acknowledged system.” (Report, p. 464, § 2771.) 
On the same page of the report we have further evidence of the 
same fact. Thus Mr. Martin, one of the most experienced planters, 
gives evidence, “that every Indian woman has a plurality of 
men, the men generally of their own free will choosing two or three 
friends to live with them in their huts. It is only when a woman 
abandons a man that he objects to her intercourse with other men. 
It often happens that a woman abandons one man to take another, 
and then out of vexation and jealousy the man deserted murders the 
woman.” Mr. Martin further states, “that Indians having wives or 
concubines often live at the expense of the latter, obliging them 
to lead disreputable lives, and that men often come to ask him 
to use his influence with other men to get them to return to their 
huts with the women.” (§ 2772-3.) On one estate a Mahomedan 
immigrant complained to the Commissioners that the camp [the 
Indian village is so called] was not a fit place for his wife to live in, 
as eight or ten men (this the Commissioners believed to be an 
exaggeration) would have one woman in common. (Report, p. 464, 
§ 2775.) The Commissioners, in confirmation of these charges, give nu- 
merouscases of murder, suicide, and other outrages which had happened 
in the last few years. As if the conditions of population were not bad 
enough in their influence on the relations between the sexes of the 
Indians, the law has thrown further impediments in the way of their 
marriage ; thus, whereas an Indian girl is old enough to marry at 
twelve, and the custom of their country requires them to be married 
as soon as possible, the Mauritius law prohibits any marriage before 
the age. of fifteen, without the special permission of the Governor. 
The consequence is, that, according to the Commissioners, the Indian 
girls under fifteen are either in concubinage or lead a life of 
prostitution. (Report, p. 465, § 2789.) Dispensations have been 
granted by the Governor, but of course many of the Indians 
cannot find time nor money to apply, and so long as their unions are 
in conformity with native custom, they do not fully appreciate the 
advantage of legalising their status. The following case shows that 
even when application was made, there was, in at least one important 
official, a want of good sense as to allowing it, which might well 
deter others from applying. 

On the 25th of July, 1871, an Indian, by name Singur, applied to 
the Governor for a dispensation for the marriage of his daughter, 


she being fourteen years of age. On this being referred to the 
Procureur-General, he reported— 


‘*The law does not allow a girl to marry unless dispensations as to her age 
be obtained. But Art. 145 of the Code Civil lays it down that such dispensa- 
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tions may be granted for serious reasons. The petitioner does not disclose any 
serious reason at all. The cases in which dispensations have been granted, 
show that they have not been granted without some reason alleged, thought 
sufficiently strong by the Governor to induce him to allow the rule of law to 
be departed from. Seduction, pregnancy, have been the reasons usually set 
forth. I see that the petitioner alleges that the welfare of his daughter re- 
quires the marriage of his daughter to be contracted without delay. Why 
and wherefore he does not say. Under the circumstances, the Ministére Public 
cannot give conclusions in favour of the dispensation prayed for.” 


Upon that, Mr. Marsh, Assistant Colonial Secretary, remarked, 
“Neither seduction nor pregnancy are assigned as reasons in the 
present case, but the father states that having lost his wife he has 
no one to look after his. daughter. I have seen the daughter, who 
has the appearance rather of eighteen than of fourteen. It has been 
usual in such cases to grant the dispensation.” The dispensation 
was accordingly granted. 

With these difficulties in the way of lawful marriage, it is not 
surprising that the Indians should treat the tie as a loose one; and 
this, coupled with the scarcity of women, has led to the frequency of 
the offence of enticing away the wives of Indian immigrants. This 
is a more frequent cause of crime than the mere commission of 
adultery. The Acting Procureur-General reports, on November 10, 
1870 :— 


‘*Many of the murders committed by Indians and tried before the supreme 
court, have taken place not so much because the injured husband of a faithless 
wife sought revenge for her guilt, but because she left his hut, her desertion 
as much as her infidelity being the occasion of her death. Again it has often 
occurred that individuals who sought to entice gangs of labourers from one 
estate to another, succeeded best by enticing away the wives of the leading 
men of the gangs, and a planter who would not otherwise have lost his men 
could not on that account succeed in keeping them when the expiry of their 
contract of service allowed them to leave him.” (Report, p. 469, § 2812.) 


A summary remedy against this seduction was therefore enacted 
by Ordinance 12 of 1870; and up to April, 1872, we find that no less 
than sixty-eight complaints for enticing and harbouring wives of 
immigrants were brought in the district courts of the island. A 
large number of these proceedings resulted in acquittals: first, 
because of the difficulty of proving a legal marriage; secondly, 
because the law only applies to women natives of India, and not to 
Indians born in Mauritius. 

The injustice and absurdity of testing Indian marriages by 
European technicalities is strikingly shown by the following case 
(Report, p. 475,.§ 2872) :—An immigrant, Ram Sing, having found 
the chief overseer of the plantation in his hut, in connection with 
his wife, assaulted and severely punished him; but the magistrate 
finding that Ram Sing had not been legally married, though he and 
his wife considered that they had been so, sentenced him to imprison- 
ment for three days, and a fine of $5, remarking that, had the 
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complainant been legally married, and the accused been killed, the 
former would have been justified. 

If the conditions of the life of the Indians in Mauritius are not 
favourable to their morality, it cannot be said that the planters or 
the Government have done anything to raise them intellectually. 
In 1857 an ordinance was passed to render compulsory the education 
of all children in the colony. This was in consequence of a long 
correspondence with successive Colonial Secretaries, who had been 
urging on Governor Higginson the duty of providing for the edu- 
cation both of the Creole population and of the Indians. The 
Colonial Office thought that the Indian children should be instructed 
through their own language. This, however, met with strong oppo- 
sition in the Colony ; and the law passed enacted that French should 
be the medium of instruction, and that all boys from six to twelve, 
all girls from six to ten, should attend school. 

When this law came to the knowledge of the East Indian Directors 
they objected to forcing on Indian children a nominal education 
given through an unknown tongue. Lord Stanley represented their 
objections to the Colonial Office, and in consequence the ordinance 
was never put in operation. (Report, p. 496, § 3063, and following.) 
In April, 1871, fourteen years after this paper law, there were in 
the island 33 Creole and 18 Indian schools under the Government. 
The number of Indian children between five and fourteen, were— 
boys, 21,035; girls, 18,077; total, 39,112. The attendance at 
Indian schools, during the same time, was—boys, 794; girls, 35 ; 
total, 829. In 1872 the total of Indian children on the rolls of all 
schools, except four from which no returns were received, was 836, 
of whom only 263 were from sugar estates. 

In returns to questions addressed to the sugar phasic by the 
Commissioners, only twelve returned schools as existing on their 
estates. Of these, upon inquiry, at most two turned out to be more 
than nominal. On three estates the schools had ceased to exist for 
some time, without the owners being aware of it; and one school 
had fallen into abeyance on account of the schoolmaster being 
employed at work in the. mill from four in the morning till six at 
night, which left him no time for teaching. (Report, p. 498, § 3076.) 
There is only one case in which the owner of a plantation contributes 
anything to the support of a school, and the amount of that con- 
tribution is the rations of the teacher. Two proprietors only are 
mentioned who attempt to introduce a better state of things— 
Mr. Macpherson of Cluny, in Grand Port, who states that he has 
on several occasions attempted to establish a school, but has failed 
through the indifference of the parents; and Mr. de Chazal, who 
with his family has personally instructed the Indians in reading 
and writing. There are, besides the Government schools, 30 other 
schools in the island, managed by the various religious denomina- 
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tions, and receiving grants in aid: of these, four were for Indians. 
The Commissioners think that on the whole there may be an average 
of 1,000 Indian children receiving instruction, out of a total of 
nearly 40,000 ; and the reasons they give for this absence of edu- 
cation are— , 

1. The indifference of the Indians themselves. 

2. The indifference, and possibly in some cases the hostility, of 
employers. 

3. The power of earning wages by children at a very early age. 

If the coolies have remained thus debased and ignorant, still it 
may be urged that they have been materially benefited by their 
removal to Mauritius; and their “ health, comfort, and prosperity” 
(§ 2889), their “ bettered condition” (§ 2890), their “ better market 
for labour” (§ 2891), “better wages and exceptionally favourable 
legislation” (§ 2891), “their condition very greatly superior to that 
which they had in their own country” (§ 2892), are proclaimed 
repeatedly by the Chamber of Agriculture, the Immigration Com- 
mittee of Commerce, and the Governor, Sir Henry Barkly, not to 
mention other testimonies. "We have a return from the estates, 
setting forth the amount of stock owned by Indians, which, by 
dint of enumerating 123,228 fowls, and such other animals as cats, 
pigeons, and guinea-pigs, makes an apparently respectable total. 
But when the facts are investigated more closely, there is no great 
amount of wealth to be discovered which accrues to the Indian from 
his labour on the sugar plantations. 

By the census of 1871 there were 1,929 Sirdars on the sugar 
estates. These are men who have the control of small gangs of 
Indians, and who through their influence can determine whether 
they will engage themselves to a planter; their relations to the other 
Indian labourers comes nearer to the butty system than to anything 
else of which we have experience in England. They appear to be 
well off, at least their wives are loaded with a large quantity of 
trinkets, which is the commonest way for an Indian to invest his 
wealth, but this wealth does not come from wages, but too often 
from extortion. There were by the census of 1871 nearly 62,000 
Indian agricultural labourers. We find that 1,358 had deposited 
£52,142 in the Government Savings’ Bank. But it must not be 
assumed that these depositors all, or nearly all, came from the sugar 
estates. Thus, in the district of Moka out of 114 depositors only 41 
belong to an estate. In Black River out of 66 depositors only 24 
belong to estates, and none of the 101 depositors of Port Louis 
belong to sugar estates, though some of them may be workmen 
under indenture. Another way of testing the wealth of the Indians 
is to see how much money they remit to India. This appears from 
the official return of the Protector to have been in the seven years, 
1866-72, a little more than £24,000, or less than £3,500 a year. 
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In addition to this the immigrants who return to India take some 
money back with them. However, these figures do not bear with 
sufficient directness on the state of the labourers upon the sugar 
plantations for us to found any strong argument upon them. The 
best test of their wealth is to take the value of what they leave 
behind them if they die as labourers. The Ordinance 31 of 1867 
provides that a detailed list of all property of deceased immigrants 
taken possession of by the Curator shall be furnished to the 
Protector. According to Mr. Beyts, the Protector, no property nor 
its value had ever been sent to India within his knowledge, and he 
does not believe the returns from the Curator are as complete. as they 
might be (p. 491, § 3027). The Commissioners state that— 


‘‘From their visits to estates and from what they learnt there, they can 
safely assert that none of the property left by immigrants dying on estates is 
handed over to the Curator. The answer they received whenever they found 
an immigrant had died with wages due to him, was invariably that the money 
due had been handed over to his wife, the leader of his band, or to his com- 
rades, to defray the expenses of his funeral; and what particularly struck them 
in their visits to the estates, was that, though they heard of the cattle and 
money amassed by the Indian immigrants, they never found that one possessed 
of either cattle or money beyond the wages due ever died, or at least that no 
such death was reported to the Curator of vacant estates.” (Report, p. 491, 
§ 3029.) | 


Perhaps if the property of deceased Indians were accounted for and 
handed over to the Curator there would be no great gain to his 
representatives, if we may judge from three instances reportéd by 
the Commissioners. The first is one of Mootien; an Indian jeweller 
who died intestate on the 5th April, 1867 ; his effects were placed in 
charge of the inspector of police, but not sold till the 2nd July, 
1868, a period of nearly a year and three months from his death. 
The whole property sold for $18.72, $1 was paid to the usher for 
selling the things, and the remainder, $17.72, was taken by Mr. 
Brownrigg, the inspector of police, in part payment of his fees. The 
second case is that of Millapore Monisamy, who died and left per- 
sonal effects which were sold for $630.82, or about £130. The 
legal expenses amounted to $630.51, leaving a balance of 31 cents, 
or 153d. There were, however, other legal expenses, which were 
defrayed by the sale of Monisamy’s jewels, which sold for $877.52, 
or about £183, and when all legal expenses were paid there 
remained a balance of $11.53, or £2 8s. 

The third case is that of one Jaunkee, a cowkeeper and gardener, 
who went mad, leaving his hut, his children, and £44 worth of 
property ; he was apprehended by the police and taken before a 
magistrate, who released him. On his return home he found his 
children but none of his property, as that had been taken possession 
of by the Curator of Vacant Estates. The Curator reported that on 
Jaunkee’s disappearance he had been authorised to take charge of 
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the property and to report to the Protector of Immigrants. The 
Protector authorised the Curator to realise the estate, and the 
property was accordingly sold for £8 12s. 43d. ; the usher’s fees and 
expenses amounted to £8 3s. 8d., and there remained consequently 
8s. 83d. for the benefit of the children. Jaunkee thereupon 
petitioned the Governor, Sir Arthur Gordon, who received the 
report of the Curator of Vacant Estates with the following remarks 
of Mr. Marsh, the Assistant Colonial Secretary :—<“ The petitioner, I 
gather, abandoned his children and his property while suffering from , 
temporary insanity. Had the Curator not been put in possession of 
his goods they would have been stolen.” To this the Governor 
appended the following paragraph :—‘“ Which would have left 
Jaunkee none the poorer, for the whole proceeds of the forced sale of 
his goods has been swallowed up by the expenses except $2. I had 
better make no memorandum in this case, for if I did I should 
express myself somewhat strongly. The petitioner, I suppose, must 
be told that everything has been done in due course of law and with 
the most punctilious observance of all formalities.’’ Sir Arthur 
Gordon may have felt indignation, but was powerless to bring about 
a better state of things. In a colony like Mauritius a Governor may 
indeed force measures through his council, though few Governors 
have sufficient resolution to insist time after time against the senti- 
ment of the upper class upon those reforms which they think desirable, 
but no Governor can ensure the execution of the laws; for this he 
must depend upon his administrative officers, and these, taken from 
a society thoroughly tainted with the traditions of slavery and 
indifferent to the rights of inferior races, will either disregard or 
‘ violate any laws the execution of which is inconvenient. 

When from time to time some prophet of evil arises who 
denounces this injustice, perhaps in language not adjusted -in 
every phrase to the requirements of courtesy, and it may be in 
one or two paragraphs a hair’s breadth beyond what he can prove, the 
cry at once is, Put this fellow in prison and feed him with the bread 
of affliction and the water of affliction. He is lucky if he escapes 
with imprisonment: The history of our tropical colonies is full of 
the records of murder worked through judicial forms. Sometimes 
in the case of a Missionary Smith in Demerara, of a Gordon in 
Jamaica, some investigation and mild censure follows an outbreak 
of colonial ferocity more terrible than'usual. But the general wish 
of the Colonial Office, even when, as in the reeent Natal case, they 
censure the colonial authorities, is to “ throw a veil over” atrocities 
which they can neither defend nor punish. So long as the Govern- 
ment of this country looks to the expansion of international trade as 
the test of prosperity in these tropical colonies, so long will the root 
of the mischief flourish and grow. For the application of capital on 
a large scale to cultivation means, with labourers of an inferior raee 
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and a planting and a governing class of another race, Slavery. 
Differences of race, language, and of manners put not only a barrier 
to sympathy for the sufferings of the labourers, but also render 
appeals to the law too difficult, costly, and uncertain for the labourer 
to find any adequate protection. If in England special legislation 
against workmen which treats breach of contract by them as criminal, 
is dangerous where the workmen can combine, where the press is 
vigilant, and where to some extent the working class have political 
power, what must far more severe legislation be in those tropical 
colonies where the governing class are far inferior and less responsible, 
and where the workmen have neither knowledge nor power to help 
themselves? The‘pretence of freedom of contract where the very lan- 
guage in which the contract is made is unknown to the workman, only 
serves as a blind to disguise the bondage in which these men are held. 

We have noticed briefly some of the conditions under which the 
Indian population of Mauritius exist. It is impossible, without 
transcribing the whole Blue-book, to give an adequate idea of the in- 
justice of the laws of Mauritius, nor of the unfair and lawless manner 
in which these laws, harsh as they are, have been administered. 

In 1867 the island, in spite of all that had been done for the 
planters, was on the verge of bankruptcy—large importations of 
coolies had been absorbed in a greatly developed production of 
sugar; but a succession of bad years, and the high price of rice, 
owing to failure of crops in India, brought the planters to the brink 
of ruin. Many Indians were thrown out of work, engagements with 
them were broken, and those not under engagement were dismissed. 
A fearful pestilence broke out, which raged from February to 
May, 1867, in which nearly 26,000 of the inhabitants died, more 
than 14,000 of them in Port Louis, the capital. In this time of 
general distress, many of the Indians were no doubt reduced to 
vagrancy, and the opportunity was seized for a piece of stringent 
legislation against the old immigrants (or Indians who had com- 
pleted their five years’ term of service), which, both in its severity 
and in the way in which it was enforced, went beyond any previous 
Mauritius legislation. The ostensible reason of this labour law was 
the increase of crime and the danger of disease from the lawless habits 
of the old immigrants, who were to be disciplined into civilization 
by the interference of the police. But, if we study the history of 
its enactment, we cannot doubt that this famous Ordinance No. 31 
of 1867, passed on the 29th of November, had for its main object 
the forcing old immigrants to re-engage on the sugar estates instead 
of working on their own account. 

It was this new labour law and the way in which-it was enforced 
that led to the appointment of the Royal Commission whose 
report we are now examining. Mr. Adolphe de Plevitz, a German, 
who had been since 1859 an inhabitant of the island, and was manager 
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of his father-in-law’s plantation of 200 acres, felt strongly the 
wrongs to which the Indian labourers were subject, and helped 
them to draw up a petition, entitled “The Petition of the Old Im- 
migrants of Mauritius (presented on the 6th June, 1871), to his 
Excellency the Honourable Sir Arthur Hamilton Gordon, K.C.M.G., 
Governor and Commander-in-Chief in and over the Island of Mauri- 
tius and its Dependencies.” This petition, with Mr. de Plevitz’s 
observations on it, will be found from page 2 to 14 of the Com- 
missioners’ Report. Their complaint is in substance that by vexa- 
tious laws harshly carried out, and by the illegal oppression of the 
police and of the magistrates, they are harassed and persecuted in 


order to force them to re-engage as indentured labourers on the 
plantations. 


The first twelve paragraphs of the petition set out the causes of 
complaint as follows :— 


‘* 1, The Petition of the undersigned Indian immigrants humbly sheweth :— 

2. That your Petitioners suffer many and great grievances from the existing 
laws, by which they are deprived of that freedom which all other inhabitants of 
Mauritius enjoy. 

3. Your Petitioners are required to have and always carry with them a 
ticket with their photograph and a police pass. Though these are supplied to 
them free of charge on the expiration of their five years of engaged service, yet 
if they are lost, as frequently happens through their being obliged always to 
carry them about, your petitioners are required immediately to apply for others, 
for which they must pay 5 dollars for the ticket, and for the photograph 2s., 
making together 22s., a sum nearly equal to two months’ wages on an estate. 
To procure one of these papers some of your Petitioners have had to wait many 
days, and to walk from 100 to 150 miles ; when at the immigration office if they 
have made the slightest remonstrance, they have been beaten with rattans. 
If found without either of the above papers they are taken to the police-station 
and locked up-until they can be brought before the magistrate. If arrested on 
the Friday in a district where the magistrate does not sit on the Saturday, 
they are imprisoned until the following Monday morning. It may be that 
their wife or some friend brings them their papers which they had forgotten 
at home, but this will not procure their release until Monday. 

4. Your Petitioners cannot read their papers, which are written in English, 
and it often happens that on account of some error which they cannot verify, 
they are lodged in prison just the same as if they had neglected to have their 
papers changed in time or had had the misfortune to lose them. Some of your 
Petitioners, who had their papers in order for the district in which they resided, 
have been committed to prison with hard labour because the police were 
mistaken as to the boundaries of the district in which they really lived, and 
supposed them to be living in another. Others have been taken to prison 
because the estates on which they were tenants had changed hands, and a dis- 
crepancy had thus arisen in their police papers. 

5. If one of your Petitioners, loses his papers and has not sufficient money 
(22s.) to pay for others, he gets a pass from the immigratiou office, authorising 
him to remain absent eight days, but he may not work as a day-labourer, for 
which he would have to obtain a license costing 5 dollars. He must find some 
one who will employ him continuously. If unsuccessful at the expiration of 
the eight days, his pass may perhaps be extended, or he may be sent to work 
at the vagrant depét, until an engagement is found for him. There he dare 
not venture to refuse to engage for whatever period and on whatever terms are 
proposed to him. 
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6. If one of your Petitioners leaves his employ, he must present himself at 
the central police-station of his district within eight days to have his pass put 
in order. He may be obliged to come two or three days in succession, and in 
the meantime the eight days may be exceeded, and he be afterwards arrested 
and sentenced to hard labour as a vagabond. A man has been lying sick with 
fever and has therefore been unable to go for his pass, and in spite of evidence 
to this effect when on recovery he went for his pass has been condemned to 
imprisonment with hard labour as a vagabond. 

7. When one of your Petitioners wishes to go into any other district than the 
one for which he has a police pass, he must get his pass endorsed, which can be 
done only by the inspector of police, who is at the station only a small part of 
the day. Your Petitioners have friends and relatives in the island, and it may 
be that one of ‘them hears that a brother, sister, or son is dangerously ill, and 
has sent for him, yet if he goes into any other district without having his pass 
endorsed, he will probably be arrested and sentenced to hard labour as a 
vagabond. 

8. Many of your Petitioners are sellers of vegetables, and carry baskets of 
produce to the market every morning. They have their papers endorsed for 
the district of Port Louis for three months. They seldom get to town without 
being stopped by a policeman and having their papers examined, perhaps on 
an average three times during the double journey. They must wait until the 
policeman chooses to give them back their papers, and frequently lose their 
market in consequence. 

9. Your Petitioners are thus at the mercy of the police, and the most indus- 
trious and best conducted men among them cannot stir but by their sufferance. 
An old immigrant may be honestly maintaining his wife and family; sending 
his children to school, be possessed of some little property, and carefully endea- 
vour to observe all the laws and ordinances, yet if by some mischance he loses 
his papers, he may be and often is condemned indiscriminately with a number 
of others all charged on the same sheet to imprisonment with hard labour as a 
vagabond. 

10. The police can always arrest them. They do so by fifties at a time, and 
if it should prove to have been without any reason, they have no redress. 
They humbly beg your Excellency to consider what use a policeman who was 
unscrupulous would make of this power over them which the law gives him. 

11. Your Petitioners beg to append in illustration of the above, the annexed 
cases numbered 1 to 18, which haye been selected from many thousands. 

12. Your Petitioners implore your Excellency’s humane protection, and 
humbly beg your Excellency to cause the laws which oppress them to be 
repealed, and this they ask with the greater confidence since it is shown by 
the instructions accompanying your Excellency’s Commission, that her most 
gracious Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, whose subjects they 
are, is unwilling that assent should be given in her name to any ordinance 
whereby persons not of European birth or descent may be subjected or made 
liable to any disabilities or restrictions to which persons of European birth or 
descent are not also subject or made liable. And your Petitioners will ever 
pray, &c.” 


These complaints were signed by 9,401 petitioners, and eighteen 
specific charges follow illustrating the above general accusations. 

Mr. de Plevitz follows up the petition and illustrative cases with 
a short and powerful statement of his own, in which he attacks the 
labour laws of Mauritius, and those who administer them, in the 
most uncompromising manner. He charges that the agents and 
recruiters in India obtain labourers by false representations (obser- 
vations, §§ 3-4) ; that the so-called Protector of Immigrants is no 
protector, but rather a help to their oppressors (Do., §§ 5-8); that 
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when the labourers have a dispute with their employers they have 
no chance of justice; that their wages are fraudently forfeited and 
habitually kept in arrear unpaid (§ 10); that the Creole population, 
white and coloured, have no regard for truth, and that the magis- 
trates are habitually interested in sugar plantations and related to 
planters, or intimate with them (§§ 11-14); that the new labour law 
of which he complains, though ostensibly to prevent vagrancy, and 
for the protection of the Indians, is merely colourable and intended 
to drive the old immigrants to re-engage (§§ 15-18) ; that by this 
oppression the Indians are driven in large numbers to commit 
suicide, and that the mortality among them is appalling (§§ 19-21) ; 
that the late Governor, Sir Henry Barkly, “would hob-nob with 
‘the planting interest,’ and do much to acquire the ephemeral popu- 
larity of which they, being in force in the legislative council, are 
the dispensers ; and that the object of the new labour law being to 
render an old immigrant’s life so miserable that the vast majority of 
them would be driven in despair to re-engage on the masters’ own 
terms: ” with this object in view “Sir Henry Barkly ... . raised 


the price of a license to work as a day-labourer, a license, be it 
observed, required only by old immigrants, from 4s. to £1 sterling” 
(§ 17). 

That when the Honourable Mr: Kerr, Island Treasurer, opposed 
this labour law on its introduction, “ he was mercilessly ridiculed by 


the Governor and his colleagues”’ (§ 30). 

That the planters and magistrates may be the sons of Mauritius 
slaveholders, and that a careful watch should be kept [in England] 
over laws passed in the colony (§ 38) ; and that therefore the Queen’s 
instructions should be carried out, and no special discriminating 
legislation permitted against non-European British subjects. 

This petition, which was translated into Tamil and Nagri, was 
circulated for signature throughout the island by means of four 
agents of Mr. de Plevitz, who himself also took active means to 
procure signatures. Even while the petition was in progress, and 
before presentation, the planters and the police were much agitated, 
and all kinds of rumours were circulated, and an attempt was made 
to show that Mr. de Plevitz was guilty of an offence in getting up 
the petition. When it was presented (on the 6th June) the 
Governor promised to refer its charges to a commission which he had 
already determined to appoint to investigate other matters connected 
with the police force. In the month of September, Mr. de Plevitz 
published the petition with the observations already summarized. 
This publication greatly alarmed and excited all the Europeans. 
Mr. de Plevitz was denounced by the local press with virulence and 
scurrility. One paper urged personal violence against him, and loud 
demands were made that he should be prosecuted for libel. The 
Governor, Sir Arthur Gordon, refused to permit this, and thereupon 
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a scene took place, which in all its circumstances reminds us of the 
assault upon Mr. Sumner in the United States Senate-house, and the 
subsequent conduct of the Southerners in reference to that assault. 
On the 19th October, Mr. Jules Lavoquer, belonging to a respectable 
family in the colony, accompanied by a large number of other 
persons, met Mr. de Plevitz in Port Louis and assaulted him, while 
at the same time Mr. de Plevitz was assailed and struck from behind 
by another person with some instrument which, though not inflicting 
a severe injury, caused blood to flow; and the commissioners state 
(Report, p. 20, § 50) that it is impossible to read the report of the 
evidence given at the subsequent trial without coming to the conclu- 
sion that the assault was the result of a preconcerted plan for the 
castigation of Mr. de Plevitz, and, in the event of his offering resist- 
ance, overpowering him by sheer force of numbers. 

Mr. de Plevitz, having been thus assaulted, was at once taken into 
custody by the police, and charged along with Mr. Lavoquer with 
creating a disturbance. It seems that, according to Mauritius law, 


‘* Rixa est ubi tu pulsas, ego vapulo tantum.” 


On the 21st October, Mr. de Plevitz was again threatened by a 
violent and tumultuous crowd, and the Governor, on hearing of this 
second outrage, wrote to the Procureur-General and learnt that the 
latter had ordered the police to withdraw the charge against Mr. de 
Plevitz, and to proceed against Mr. Lavoquer. This gave great 
offence to the planter party, and on the 30th October a petition was 
presented to the Governor, signed by more than 900 persons, 
among whom appear many of the most respectable names in the 
island, expressing their approval of the conduct of Mr. Lavoquer and 
their disapproval of the conduct of the authorities, and praying the 
Governor to order the immediate expulsion of Mr. de Plevitz as an 
alien. The prosecution of Mr. Lavoquer resulted in his condemna- 
tion to pay a fine of £25, which was immediately paid by a shilling 
subscription of his admirers; and the stick with which he had 
assaulted Mr. de Plevitz was formally presented to him on his 
leaving the court, adorned with a complimentary inscription referring 
to the event. (Report, p. 21, § 56.) On the 7th November, Mr. 
Naz, a member of the Council, and a leading member of the Chamber 
of Agriculture, gave notice in the Council that he would ask the 
Governor what steps he intended to take to counteract the calumnies 
of Mr. de Plevitz, and on the 13th November the Chamber of 
Agriculture unanimously resolved,—1. That the Governor ought to 
refute the libel of M. de Plevitz. 2. That her Majesty should be 
prayed to name a competent Commission to inquire fully and fairly 
into all the circumstances, and report on the condition of the 
labourers employed in the colony. 

In consequence of these steps. of the planters the Crown issued the 
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Commission, whose report is before us. But before the sitting of 
the Commission the charges of the De Plevitz petition had been 
investigated, as already noticed, by another Commission appointed in 
the island by the Governor. This Commission, known as the Police 
Inquiry Commission, was appointed on the 28th November, 1871, in 
consequence of a letter written by Mr. Justice Gorrie to the 
Governor, in which he called attention to the fact that in the course 
of a trial for arson it had appeared to him that the police were in 
the habit of arresting persons on suspicion and of improperly tamper- 
ing with them whilst so in custody to induce them to give evidence 
of a particular character. This letter was referred by the Governor 
to Captain Gordon, acting inspector-general of police, who was ordered 
to inquire into the circumstances. An investigation accordingly took 
place, and the Court of Inquiry reported their conviction that 
prisoners had been induced to make confessions by irregular means, 
and that intimidation had been used by police-inspector Macpherson 
with the same object, while on the other hand it was urged by that 
officer that he had only followed the course generally in use in the 
force, and that he never knew it to be wrong. On this representa- 
tion the Commission was appointed, and the De Plevitz petition was 
also referred to them. The Commission’s report led to much 
discussion and recrimination in the colony, Mr. Antelme, a planter 
who was on it, having dissented from it and sent in a report of his 
own; and Mr. Fraser, another commissioner, having left the 
colony and subsequently expressed his dissent from the report. 
However, the majority of the commissioners reported fully and 
most unfavourably both on the police and on the conduct of the 
authorities generally as reflected on in the De Plevitz petition. As 
to the police, the first Commission found that previous to 1852 
violence was used by the police for the purpose of obtaining evidence 
or confessions in regard to crime. The system was based perhaps on 
the tradition of the practices current at the time of slavery. (Appendix 
H., No. 1, § 18, p. 306.) The Police Commission, however, think 
that violence has ceased to be practised as a system, though there 
have been occasional instances of it down to a recent period. They 
find that plans based upon trickery and espionage are practised by 
the police in order to obtain evidence from accused persons, such as 
shutting up detectives with prisoners, 


‘**1. With the view of overhearing any conversation which might take place 
between them during the night; and if anything was said to incriminate them- 
selves, or which the police might have imagined them to have said or represented 
them to have said, it was afterwards given in evidence as a voluntary con- 
fession. 

2. To place detectives under the table in the office of the detective officer 
where the accused were brought on their way to the magistrates’ court, and 
leaving them apparently by accident in the room alone to induce them to 
speak; or to lock up a detective or any other person disguised as a fellow- 
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prisoner with the accused at night, for the purpose of leading him on to make 
statements which would criminate himself or others. 

3. To keep the accused in custody upon remands from the magistrates, which 
are usually granted as a matter of course, when asked for by the police, upon 
the untried prisoner’s allowance of one and a quarter pounds of rice and some 
salt per diem, and at the same time plying him by inducements to confess, by 
representing that some of his comrades had spoken out, and such like. 

4. To permit the detective constable who has charge of the case to take the 
prisoner out of the cells either to the place where the crime has been committed 
or about the town or country roads, and even to give him refreshments in shops 
with the view of inducing him, by persuasion, by promises, or by threats, to 
give evidence against himself or others, or to make statements which may 
afterwards be repeated and produced before the courts as confession. 

The detective force thus employed has been composed in part of unscrupu- 
lous men, who have been allowed by the Inspectors to deal with prisoners 
very much as they pleased, whose conduct towards the prisoners was not likely 
to be marked by much consideration, and whose truthfulness in giving evidence 
could not be depended upon. The same detective has been observed in several 
different trials to haye appeared to give evidence of confessions, always ob- 
tained under exactly similar circumstances. 

5. We are of opinion (say the Police Commissioners), that the practice of 
arresting parties not because they are believed to be guilty, but to make use of 
them as witnesses and to get confessions from them, is not the rule of the force. 
When however we were about to close our inquiry, a case was mentioned to us 
by Mr. District Magistrate Farquharson, where a woman was kept for nine 
days in the house of a police sergeant, exposed to threats and promises to 
induce her to accuse her paramour of murder. Into this case your Excellency 
has ordered a special inquiry, which will be found in the Appendix. 

6. We found also that within the last few years the detectives had been in 
the habit of getting up fictitious larcenies or robberies to involve suspected bad 
characters whom they desired to convict, and that upon these fictitious crimes 
(the nature of which was of course concealed from the court) they had ob- 
tained convictions. 

7. We fear we must add that the custom of taking money to refrain from 
bringing charges, or of extorting money on threats of bringing charges, appears 


to have occurred frequently in the police force.” 

The evidence shows that the practice which prevailed of allowing 
the police to receive the half of the fines in the case of contra- 
ventions had the worst possible effect on their discipline and in- 
tegrity. This has been abolished by the Ordinance 23 of 1871. 

Such are some of the strictures on the character of the police 
force by the Police Inquiry Commission. Colonel O’Brien, the 
chief of the police, was very indignant at the findings of the Com- 
mission, and went so far as to accuse one member of it of suppressing 
a document which would have put a different colour on their conduct, 
an imputation which, though completely refuted, he never retracted 
or apologized for. But Colonel O’Brien is himself a competent 
witness as to the character of the force which he commanded, and 
this is how he speaks of them. First of the Indian as a constable; he 
says, ‘‘ The Indian, it must be remembered, is essentially a Jack-in- 
office, the lower in position the greater, if only pour se faire valoir, 
will be the efforts on the part of its occupier to presume on it. He 
loves the exercise of power, more especially if he can combine with 
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it profit by extortion ; so that if the argument applies to the nation 
generally, it does so doubly here, where, instead of making a selection 
from the respectable classes, as in India, for the police, I am 
obliged to fill the ranks of the Indian constables from the mass of 
the immigrant population itself.” (Report, p. 501, Cat. 29, § 3102.) 
In April, 1870, in a confidential report to the Governor, he states of 
his police : “ The class I get consist of some few old soldiers, attracted 
by advertisements in the Indian papers, mainly of foreigners, and 
the most of the sailors in the harbour, or what is vulgarly known as 
‘loafers’ about a large port, men who must be trained from first to 
last. Ido not mean to say that there are not many exceptions, but 
as a class the men now offering are most inferior: if good, they are 
deficient in education ; if educated, they are mostly drunkards or 
men of bad conduct. The Creole constables . .. . are, as a rule, 
not to be depended upon ; they are lazy, untruthful, slovenly, in- 
capable of discipline, and they would be, I fear, useless in a serious 
rising. They are careless to a degree, and cannot be trusted where 
self-interest and family ties are concerned.” ‘“ The Indian constables 
are, as a rule, liars and venal.” 

Such being the character of the police, it is not surprising that the 
Police Inquiry Commission should have found “ that in enforcing the 
labour law of 1867 the constables make use of the powers conferred 
upon them at times to arrest and annoy Indians by examining their 
papers out of spite, that cases have occurred of their making un- 
scrupulous use of their powers, and that a great deal of annoyance 
and vexation does occur. That they are or have been in the habit of 
stopping Indians on their road into town, and that the Indians are 
frequently kept waiting about for hours, until a sergeant or some- 
body can be found to read the papers, and that although released at 
one station they may be stopped at the next.”’ 

The Royal Commissioners find that the conclusions of the Police 
Inquiry Commission have been fully corroborated by their own 
inquiry, and they further illustrate the vexatious character of police 
interference by details of the nature of contraventions and cases of 
oppression connected therewith. These contraventions, it has been 
seen, brought in to the police one-half of the fines inflicted. It will 
not be surprising, therefore, to learn that from 1868—when there 
were 9,278 of them, 1,854 of which were in connection with the 
sanitary laws, and therefore enforced with strictness in consequence 
of the pestilence of the previous year—they mounted up to 10,967 
in 1869, of which 389 were sanitary contraventions. In 1870 there 
were 17,358, of which 704 were sanitary; and in 1871, during 
which year the police were deprived of their share of the fine, they 
dropped to 13,340, of which 289 were sanitary. The small number 
of the sanitary proceedings shows that it was more probably the 
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desire for fines than zeal for health, as suggested by Colonel O’Brien, 
that caused this great activity of the police. It appears that 
between 1864 and 1871 the police received £14,874 as their share 
of fines levied for contraventions, which would give an average of 
£2 per man per annum. A large amount of these fines was levied 
under Ordinance 36 of 1858 for regulating the sale of spirituous 
liquors. This ordinance lapsed in 1861; nevertheless, in 1864, 
£711 were paid in fines under this lapsed ordinance, and fines con- 
tinued to be illegally levied under it down to 1871. This, however, is 
only of a piece with much of the taxation of Mauritius, and we find 
on reference to the report that not only fines, but imprisonment also, 
have been frequently awarded without any legal authority. But bad 
as the police of Mauritius is shown by this report to be, the spirit in 
which they were set to work by their superiors in 1868-9 was such as 
would have demoralised even a respectable body. It has already been 
stated that the real aim of the new labour law was to drive the labourers 
back to the plantations ; consequently those Indians who worked for 
themselves as market-gardeners or as day-labourers were treated as 
vagrants in disguise. The Commissioners have collected plenty of 
evidence (see pp. 106 and following of their Report) which shows 
that’ the aim of the planters was to force the old immigrants to re- 
engage, and it will be found that the Government did their best to 
further the wishes of the planters. In the first place, heavy taxes 
were levied upon the Coolies who were not engaged on the sugar 
estates ; and, secondly, they were subject to constant persecution by 
the police, whose character has been already described. Vagrant 
hunts were organized on a large scale, when the country was 
scoured by converging bodies of police, and all whose papers were 
not in order, many against whom nothing could be produced, were 
hurried off before the magistrates, and there found themselves 
promptly sentenced to imprisonment for fabricated offences, unless 
they preferred to sacrifice their freedom in another form by engaging 
themselves as indentured labourers on plantations. 

It would be desirable to show by a table what the increase in 
arrests for vagrancy was under the influence of the new law of 1867. 
Unfortunately, Mauritius official figures are so worthless that it is 
impossible to get at any trustworthy result. Thus the Police 
Inquiry Commission give one set of figures, and the Royal Commis- 
sioners give two other sets of figures, all differing from each other. 
Indeed, the Royal Commissioners repeatedly complain that the fact 
of a return or statement being official is no guarantee in Mauritius 
for its worth as evidence. However, some idea may be formed of the 
way in which the police set to work in 1868, from the fact that, 
according to their own showing, in 1868 they arrested as vagrants 
22,357 persons, of whom 12,553 were discharged without punishment. 
How these arrests were made appears from the following documents. 
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On Ist June, 1869, the following notice was issued (Report, p. 167, 
§ 806) :-— 
‘*To Inspectors IN Country DISTRICTS. 


There will be a general vagrant hunt on Saturday next, the 5th instant. 


Time of starting, distribution of men, &c., will be left to the discretion of the 
inspectors themselves. 


(Signed) J. A. SpENncER, Acting Superintendent.” 


‘*To InspEecToR TIMPERLEY. 


19th July, 1870. 
Vagrant hunt on Saturday next, 23rd instant. All available men in your 


district will start from Pamplemoupe’s at 4 A.M. and scour all along as far 
as Pieter Both, where they will meet the Port Louis party at about 10 a.m. 
Of course you will arrange that your men have something to eat and drink 
while out, for which send in your bill to Paymaster. You will lead the party 
from your district in the hunt yourself. 


(Signed) —-F. 'T. Brvnr, Captain Adjutant.” 


How careful the police were in these hunts, may be judged from 
the results of the hunt of the 23rd July above ordered. In all 
seventy-nine coolies were arrested, but only forty-one were con- 
demned, or little more than half. When we come to examine the 
conduct of the magistrates, we shall see how far condemnation was 
evidence of culpability. Not only were these general hunts organ- 
ized, but orders were sent out from the General Police Office to 
stimulate the zeal of the police. Thus— 


‘‘ District Order No. 7. General Police Office, 7th April, 1869. The non- 
commissioned officers and constables at each post are to patrol their sub- 
districts, and arrest as many vagrants as possible. 


(Signed) J. A. SPENCER, Superintendent.” 

On the 13th April, 1869, District Order No. 21 concludes as 
follows :—‘ The new labour law must be strictly put in force.” 

On the 22nd April, 1869, Memorandum No. 175, signed by the 
Inspector-General of Police, says—‘‘ More boys should be sent in, as 
there is plenty of room at the Reformatory.” 

On the 27th April, 1869, Mr. Spencer announces officially—“< A 
regular vagrant hunt will take place on Friday next at 5 a.m. 
Officers to use their best endeavours in having as many vagrants 
(boys especially) as possible arrested.” 

The demand for boys was in order to fill the Reformatory which 
interested Colonel O’Brien, and which he desired to see flourish. 
How his instructions were carried out, appears from the fact that on 
the 8th March, 1870, eleven little girls were arrested for vagrancy, 
the evidence for the offence being that they went to the wharves in 
Port Louis to carry their fathers’ dinners to them. 

In another case, 28th January, 1869 (Report, p. 172, § 834), a 
boy aged nine was arrested and sentenced to five years at the 
Reformatory, for “being found wandering, and being unable or 
unwilling to name any parents or relative or employer.” His 
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father petitioned the Governor to release his son, and though the 
inspector-general of police was most unwilling to release his captive, 
yet, on the case being investigated by the Protector of Immigrants, 
who found that the boy had been arrested while sent on an errand 
by his mother, who was then laid up with fever, the child was at 
length restored to its parents. 

Other similar cases are noticed by the Commission. 

It now remains to show in what spirit the magistrates adminis- 
tered the new labour law. Mr. Renouf fines a man who was a 
a gardener, and took out a licence to hawk his vegetables, for not 
declaring the same, on the ground that “there was nothing to show 
that he had not purchased the vegetables.” Mr. Emmerey de 
Chauncy fines a man who had been a day-labourer, but when 
arrested was working as a gardener for his own account, for not 
declaring his change of occupation. Without dwelling further on the 
details of the administration by magistrates of the new labour law, let 
us notice one or two instances of the mode in which justice is admin- 
istered in Mauritius. In Appendix O. will be found the record of a 
magistrate’s day’s work. Mr. Delafaye, on 21st November, 1870, in 
twenty-four cases tried by him, inflicted sentences in excess of the 
legal maximum varying from fourteen days to ninety-two days. In 
all, on that one day he sentenced the twenty-four prisoners to 1,061 
days in excess of what it was lawful to inflict—an average of more 
than forty-four days, and more than double what the law allowed. 
A fuller statement of Mr. Delafaye’s wild and reckless injustice will 
be found at page 548 of the Report. His whole term of office was 
only four months, but on his resignation an address was presented to 
him, signed by nearly all the leading planters of his district, 
expressing their regret at losing him, and their admiration of the 
mode in which he administered justice. The Commissioners report 
that Mr. Trouchet, his temporary successor, was second only to Mr. 
Delafaye in his confusion of offences and illegal sentences. 

One of the abuses in the relations of the planters with the coolies 
is the power of inflicting what is called the double cut. This double 
cut is the right of withholding the wages for two days and one-fifth 
in case of unjustified absence from work for one day. The law does 
not permit this if the wages are two months in arrear. But the 
invariable practice of the planters, sanctioned by the magistrates, has 
been to enforce it. In the dull season employers have a direct 
motive for conniving at the absence of their workmen, for thereby 
they get their labour for one day and a fifth for nothing. What 
constitutes an unlawful absence is variable; but among the causes 
for which this penalty is inflicted are attendance at the police-court 
to prefer a complaint against the master, or attendance as a witness 
against the master. In one case where a coolie had gone to seek 
protection and appeal to the Governor, a magistrate went even 
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beyond sanctioning the double cut, for he held that for this unlawful 
absence the coolie must suffer four days’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, and pay the costs. It is a weary task to repeat instances of 
illegality and oppression, not only by planters, but by magistrates, 
who should be the protectors of the coolie. In one case a magistrate 
was detected falsifying the record of his conviction, in order to 
defeat an appeal brought against his decision. Habitually, magis- 
trates confound the offences of illegal absence entailing a punishment 
of fourteen days’ imprisonment, with desertion involving three 
months. If this misconduct were exceptional, the case of the 
planters and Government of Mauritius might not be so bad, but this 
carelessness of magistrates is the rule, not the exception ; and as to 
the planters, the very best of them—those who, like Mr. Antelme, 
are beloved by the coolies—have habitually practised the double cut 
illegally, and the general practice of the island has been to be in 
arrear in payment of wages to such an extent, that had the coolies 
known their rights, or had the magistrates helped them in the 
assertion of them, their engagements would have been constantly 
cancelled. 

One of the obligations upon planters is to provide hospitals for 
their coolies; but scanty as the requirements of the Colonial Act are, 
and inadequate to the necessities of the case, even those requirements 
have not been complied with. The law requires that the medical 
attendant shall visit the hospital twice a week where there are two 
hundred labourers on the estate, once a week where there are less than 
two hundred. The law also requires that the doctor shall be paid 4s. 
ahead. This law is a dead-letter. Two doctors, who attend seven 
estates, receive between them £15 more than the legal fee; one 
doctor, who attends one estate, receives the legal fee; but on the 
remaining estates, about two hundred, the doctors receive less than 
the law requires. The returns show that the twenty-three doctors 
who attend these remaining estates receive about $14,000 less than 
they should, a reduction of their lawful salaries of about 21} per 
cent. The consequence is, that in many cases the doctors do not 
pay even the scanty number of visits which the law requires, and the 
planters cannot complain, even if they cared to do so. As to the 
fitness of the hospitals for their purpose, very few indeed are in any 
way fitted, either as buildings or in accommodation, for that object ; 
and separate provision for women is almost unknown. Mr. Antelme 
was one of the few who had a separate ward for their use. 

Mr. Poulin figures prominently in the remarks of Mr. de Plevitz 
as an instance of the power of a planter to thwart labourers when 
they seek for justice against him, and the Commissioners discuss his 
case at some length. Mr. Poulin’s history illustrates forcibly the 

-tone of society and the administration of justice in Mauritius. In 
1864 a labourer on his estate died suddenly, and the inspector of 
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police inquired into the case. He examined Coopen, an Indian in 
Mr. Poulin’s employ, and learnt from him that the man had died 
without medical attendance, and that the doctor had not been seen 
on the estate since the beginning of the year. Mr. Poulin then 
asked Coopen what the police had been to the estate about, and what 
he had told them. Coopen answered that they had asked if the 
doctor had visited the estate that year, and he told them he had not. 
Poulin thereupon struck him with his fist several blows on the body 
and head, and after beating him pushed him over a tank of boiling 
water, which Coopen avoided by jumping over. Poulin followed 
him, and laid hold of him by his top-knot, and cut it off with a pen- 
knife. The next day Coopen went to the magistrate to lodge a com- 
plaint, but not having money enough to pay the fees he returned 
home. Next morning he refused to go to work, and said he would 
go and lodge his complaint. Poulin then came himself, and Coopen 
went out with his wife, Yellamah. Poulin struck her four or five 
blows across the shoulders and back with a stick tipped at each end 
with yellow metal. Poulin bade two men then take Coopen to the 
hospital; he ran away and hid in the canes, and, though hunted by 
dogs, escaped and went to the district court to lodge a complaint. 
Meantime Poulin ordered the watchman, if Coopen did not come 
home, to burn his hut. Yellamah complained of the pain she suf- 
fered from the blows Poulin had struck, and three days after she 
was delivered of a full-grown dead child, and died on the following 
morning. For the assault on Coopen, Poulin was sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment and £20 fine, and to six weeks’ further im- 
prisonment and £20 fine for the manslaughter of Yellamah. He 
was committed to prison, but several influential planters supported 
Mr. Poulin’s petition to be relieved from the sentence of imprison- 
ment on the ground of falsehood as to the assault upon Yellamah, 
and that three months’ imprisonment at that time of year would 
cause him serious loss. The labourers on the plantation having also, 
including Coopen, signed a petition for his release, he was set free 
after undergoing three weeks of his imprisonment. One month 
after this time Poulin preferred a charge of larceny of rice against 
Coopen, on what the Commissioners evidently consider insufficient 
evidence, but on which he was convicted and sentenced to twelve 
months’ imprisonment, which sentence he was allowed to undergo, 
and a month after his release he died. (Report, p. 429.) 

On the 12th December, 1866, Mr. Nidole, Poulin’s overseer, was 
convicted and fined £20 for beating a coolie in the presence of 
Poulin; and in the same year, a sugar boiler having got judgment 
against Poulin for $16 wages, Poulin got a new trial, and-there- 
upon produced the wage-book of the estate, in which was an entry 
of the payment of the wages with the signature of the claimant. 
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The entry turned out to be a forgery, but the guilt of making it 
was never brought home to any one. 

Planters’ books in Mauritius are made evidence, but the Com- 
missioners found cases of false entries both by doctors of their 
attendance at estates and by planters of wages paid. In one case 
two sets of books were found, one for exhibition to the magistrate 
when a prolongation of service was demanded, the other showing 
the double cut deducted from the men’s wages. 

But it is needless to multiply further instances. Wherever we 
turn in Mauritius we find the same sad story of wrong. The whole 
island is involved in the same condemnation. The Creole planters, 
whose character is not such that they can claim any very high place 
for humanity or civilisation, have got hold of a weak race, and they 
utilise them remorselessly. The negroes, who should have been 
educated and civilised after their emancipation, have been neglected. 
No attempt has been made to coerce them by such legislation as 
affects the Indians, though they stand quite as much in need of it ; 
but an idea that they would not stand what the Indians submit to 
has probably led the planters to seek abroad the labour which lacked 
in the island. The whole system of coolie immigration is bad from 
the beginning: no tinkering will, mend it. There is unfortunately 
a large mass of these Indians in the island, and the authorities must 
make the best of them; but at any rate the artificial immigration 
and contracts for long terms of service should cease now and for 
ever, and the Government should learn that it has a higher duty than 
that of producing 100,000 tons of sugar a year—the welfare of two 
hundred thousand Indians, who have been brought thither by false 
promises, whose old social system, based on the ancestral village 
community, on the restraints of caste and custom, has been broken 
up and thrown to the winds, while no elevating influence or higher 
code of education and morals has been substituted for the ancient 
standards. But the task of reformation is one which might terrify a 
brave man and bewilder a wiseman. Notonly the community which 
has to be governed, but the instruments of government are hostile 
and untrustworthy, and there is but a feeble public opinion at home 
to support a Governor against the interested opposition of those who 
look only to the expansion of colonial trade. Commerce has done 
much for the civilization of the world, but commerce, when the 
rights of inferior races clash with the development of industry, is 
very ruthless. Looking back at our relations with China and the 
history of our various Chinese wars, we cannot feel sanguine that 
the commercial classes who are connected with Mauritius will help 
the Government. Still, if the Colonial Office will be firm and 
uphold and stimulate their Governor in Mauritius, the melancholy 
revelations of this inquiry may not be without a good result. 

KE. Lyvtpn Stanrey. 
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Mr. Harrison’s volume of essays has been met by a criticism often 
applied and equally applicable to Mr. Carlyle’s writings. The pro- 
phet of hero-worship and the disciple of positivism may, it is urged, 
be justified in the general tendency of their negative criticism. The 
evil which they assail is great and glaring, if not of quite such 
gigantic proportions as it looms through their fiery rhetoric. Parlia- 
mentary government is a clumsy contrivance; English legislation 
is chaotic and ill directed ; modern society is full of shams and super- 
stitions, and the voice of reason too often drowned in mere blatant 
shriekings of ignorant mobs. But, granting the existence of the 
evils, what is the use of simple denunciation? If you have any 
remedy to propose, let us know it. If you have none, all this shriek- 
ing and cursing is thrown away. As practical human beings we 
must make the best of the tools we have got, instead of standing 
idle and raving in impotent despair at their inferiority to what we 
might possibly get if everything was as it ought to be, or, in other 
words, as it never will be. 

The justice of this criticism does not seem to me to be in either 
case very manifest. We should surely be grateful to a physician 
who tells us what is wrong, though we should be more grateful if 
he told us how to get well. Mr. Harrison, however, would himself 
partly agree in the criticism on his predecessor; he holds that 
Mr. Carlyle’s teaching opens no vista of escape from this dreary 
labyrinth. Hero-worship is not a panacea, nor even a foreshadow- 
ing of the faith by which society is to be regenerated. The true 
key to the difficulty is to be found in the writings of Comte; 
and, strong in the possession of that instrument, Mr. Harrison can 
not only exhibit the evils of our present state, but unlock the 
gateways of the promised land. Here, of course, he comes into 
conflict with his critics. They hold that Comte’s Utopia is as 
visionary a region as any that has ever been visited in philosophic 
dreams. To point to it as the final refuge of society is as illusory 
as to propose that we should realise the laws of Plato or Sir Thomas 
More. And, indeed, Mr. Harrison admits that Comte’s system must 
remain in the clouds until we have broken up existing nations, got 
rid of standing armies, immensely developed the intelligence and 
religious sense of the people, and founded a new Church without a 
theology and with a strong hold upon practical life. Is such a state 
of things likely to be realised to-morrow, or a century or a thousand 
years hence? Most people will agree, and Mr. Harrison, I think, 


(1) “Order and Progress.” By Frederic Harrison. London: 1875. Longmans & Co. 
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will not deny, that, on any hypothesis, its advent is far too distant 
to come within the political horizon of practical statesmen. Are 
we, then, to condemn Mr. Harrison and his school as mere vision- 
aries; and to add that the world must rub on as well as it can with- 
out troubling itself about their prophetic wrongs? That, no doubt, 
is a comfortable conclusion, and the one which will commend itself 
to the overwhelming majority of politicians of all classes. Jf we 
all become positivists! As well say, if we all develop wings, or 
open a regular system of commerce with the moon. Dreamland is 
a mere nuisance in discussions which touch the actual problems of 
life. We are perhaps less likely to find ourselves owning allegiance 
to a positivist Pope, than to witness the appearance of the coming 
man who is to sweep all the shams on to the dustheap. 

Granting, however, that the proposed reform is visionary, we need 
not infer that Mr. Harrison’s arguments arethrownaway. It is some- 
times most desirable to construct an ideal order of things, however far 
we may be from its realisation, or even from hopes that it will ever 
be realised. - The point to be reached may be at an infinite distance ; 
but it may serve to determine the direction in which we should move 
at present. So long as we bear in mind the futility of attempting to 
precipitate the slow processes of social evolution, we may usefully 
contemplate the form towards which society is approximating. Is 
the state of the future to realise the dreams of positivists or nihilists 
or legitimists ? In discussing such a question we bring into distinct 
relief the vital differences by which parties are at present divided, 
and are able to judge better which party embodies most nearly the 
truly progressive forces. And, in fact, Mr. Harrison’s line of argu- 
ment implies certain modes of dealing with political problems, 
different in principle from those by which most political reasoners 
are guided. If his views were accepted, we should not at once 
arrive at the solution, which even to him presents itself only as a 
dim possibility of the future. For the present, it may be, our course 
would not be materially different in many respects from that which 
commends itself to the ordinary radical. But many of our guiding 
conceptions would have to be profoundly modified, and the difference 
would soon make itself felt in a rapid divergence from the present 
lines of motion. Mr. Harrison regards as merely provisional and 
approximative theories which a different school regards as definitive 
statements of ultimate truths. The difference may not be great as 
measured by the instantaneous effect ; and the instantaneous effect is 
all that is visible to the ordinary politicians. But to introduce a 
new principle is to produce a series of changes increasing in geo- 
metrical progression beyond our powers of foresight. And for that 
reason, it may be worth while to discuss briefly some of the leading 
principles of his book. 
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The most palpable evil attacked by Mr. Harrison is the impotence 
of our parliamentary system. That the body which wields supreme 
power in English politics is a chaotic mob, dexterously manipulated by 
rhetoric and wire-pulling, that it is totally incapable of turning out 
anything better than mere legislative patchwork, that it has usurped 
functions which properly belong to the administrative bodies, that it 
can’t do its own duty because it tries to do the duty of other people, 
that the general result is abortive legislation at home and an im- 
potent system of policy abroad,—these and other complaints of a 
similar character are put forward with great vigour by Mr. Harrison, 
as they have formed for a long time the burden of Mr. Carlyle’s 
denunciations. We may take for granted that they point to a 
real and grave evil, the existence of which would be denied by none 
but the most determined optimists. But what is the cause of the 
evil, and what the appropriate remedy? To give an exhaustive 
account of the causes, would of course be to give the whole philo- 
sophy of English history. But, according to Mr. Harrison, the 
modern theory of the suffrage is the expression of the prejudices, 
which if they do not generate the evil, at least cover it with a kind 
of intellectual mist under which its true character escapes observa- 
tion. The history of English politics for many generations has 
been the history of a struggle for power, instead of an attempt to 
develope an efficient organ of power. The question has been simply, 
who is to govern, not, how can the government be best adapted for 
the discharge of its functions? And, therefore, it is supposed that 
the ultimate end of all sound agitation will be reached when voting 
power has been distributed in precise accordance with the teachings 
of justice and expediency. 

The political controversy has run parallel to the theological con- 
troversy. The Catholic claim to authority was met by the Protestant 
claim of private judgment. The only alternative to the arbitrary 
government of the Pope in matters of faith was to make every man 
his own Pope. As the Church could not be trusted, it was held that 
every ignorant peasant was competent to decide upon all the questions 
which have puzzled the deepest philosophers and divines of all ages. 
The idea of an authority resting upon reason, and claiming respect for 
its decisions on the same grounds as those upon which our respect is 
claimed for the conclusions of astronomers or chemists, had not made 
itself intelligible to any one, and therefore reason and authority 
seemed to be at hopeless issue. Similarly in the political sphere, the 
only question seemed to be between the theory which gave an abso- 
lute and indefeasible right to kings and the theory which proclaimed 
the existence of the absolute and indefeasible rights of man. The 
rights-of-man theory was a great advance upon its predecessor, as it 
embodied the demand for justice of the revolutionary party, and as 
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it brought into distinct relief the truth that all governments should 
be carried on in the interests of the masses. But, like the analogous 
doctrine in religion, it is rapidly losing its savour and becoming 
wherever it is held a distinctly perplexing element in all political 


controversy. ‘ 


Nobody can attend, however cursorily, to any of the warmest discus- 
sions of the day without observing this tendency. No philosophic 
writer, Isuppose, would now advocate the good old rights-of-man theory 
in the sense of Rousseau and Tom Paine. But, though discredited 
amongst philosophers, it still supplies the most effectual argument in 
practice. Mr. Harrison deals with some applications which were 
popular in the almost forgotten discussions over the last Reform Bill; 
others are equally familiar in the discussions about Women’s Rights. 
The one really important question is whether the concession of the 
suffrage to women would tend, as Radicals say, to open a wide and 
healthy field for the energies of women, or, as Conservatives say, to 
break down barriers proved by the experience of ages to be of the 
utmost importance to the welfare of society. Arguments really bear- 
ing upon that point deserve the most attentive consideration. But it 
is incomparably easier to beg the question of expediency one way or 
the other, and fall back upon abstract rights. The Conservative 
says that God and nature meant women for domestic life; and the 
Radical replies by insisting on an implied social contract which 
forces society to give votes to everybody who pays taxes. The con- 
troversy, instead of turning, as all political controversies ought to 
do, upon expediency, becomes simply a conflict of rigorous dogmatic 
assertions which, to those who use them, seem to be as ultimate and 
unimpeachable as so many mathematical axioms. 

The theory, however, to which Mr. Harrison objects, appears in a 
different shape amongst the genuine utilitarians who would repu- 
diate all belief in the metaphysical rights of man. Especially it 
offends him as expounded by the believers in Mr. Hare’s scheme of 
representation, who claim, equally with himself, to be the discoverers 
of the new road to Utopia. The doctrine which seems to be more 
or less distinctly in the minds of some of its supporters might 
apparently be stated thus :—Power is an entity which may be cut up 
into lumps, and handed round. If you give it all to one person, 
others are injured; if you give an equal share to every individual, 
nobody has a right to complain, because everybody, potentially at 
least, exerts an equal influence upon the action of the sovereign. 
According to the trite comparison, the ship of State has hitherto 
been steered by one man for his own purposes; fasten a series of 
ropes to the tiller in such a way that each of the crew may exert an 
equal force, and it will move to the position determined by the 
resultant of all the forces, and therefore equally affected by the 
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olition of every individual. This is, of course, a grotesque state- 

ment of a theory which is defended by its best advocates on 
utilitarian grounds, whatever may be its intellectual genealogy. 
They agree, at any rate, in regarding as the ideal Parliament one in 
which all the opinions current throughout the nation should be 
reflected in proportion to their numerical strength. Parliament 
/should be a photograph on a small scale of the whole nation. If 
there were six hundred and fifty-eight different sects of equal 
strength, each of them should have a single representative, and a 
scheme which ensured this result would give the ideal state of things. 
Assumptions, more or less approximating to this, underlie many 
familiar commonplaces of political discussion, and the obvious answer 
to them will bring out Mr. Harrison’s position. 

Unless, indeed, the theory be more or less explained away it 
involves a palpable absurdity. We all want to get the best states- 
men in Parliament. The most plausible recommendation of Mr. 

\Hare’s scheme is precisely that it would secure that end. But it 
is plain that Parliament cannot be at once an accurate mirror of 
public opinion and a collection of the wisest men; unless, indeed, 
we think that, like Sodom, an assembly of a hundred fools would 
be saved by the presence of five wise men. If the “mostly 
fools” sentiment be somewhat harsh, it is at least an undeniable 
fact that ninety-nine men out of a hundred are utterly incom- 
petent to form an opinion worth having upon most political 
problems. If Parliament accurately reflected public opinion, 
Dr. Kenealy would be at the head of a formidable party. The 
ordinary Briton, that is, must be absolutely impervious to the 
plainest logic on a matter in which he has been “thinking” for 
years. What is the value of such a man’s independent opinion in 
regard, say, to the ecclesiastical policy of Prussia, or the Judicature 
Act, or the merits of a Sinking Fund? The best that you can 
possibly attribute to him is a generous instinct which revolts against 
supposed injustice, though totally unable to say whether in any 
given case justice has been done, or has been grossly perverted. 
To ask him for a serious reasoned view of any difficult political 
problem is just as judicious as to ask him for his view of the merits 
of the controversy between Professor Lightfoot and the author of 
Supernatural Religion. No intelligent person in private conversa- 
tion would deny the facts, if no public orator would dare to whisper 
them to a mixed audience. Is it not a palpable absurdity to 
say that that system is best which should make Parliament reflect 
most accurately the gross, uninformed, unreasoning judgment of the 
masses? But why, again, should we stop at the masses? Put 
half-a-dozen of the first well-informed people you meet at a London 
dinner-table through a similar catechism. What was the real question 
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at issue in the American war? Everybody ten years ago had a 
vehement opinion upon that subject, and the opinion generally might 
be summed up in saying that Yankees were snobs, or perhaps that 
the blacks were men and brothers. Neither opinion, though I 
greatly prefer the last as symptomatic of a healthy moral, that could 
be regarded as final and definitive. On many, indeed, of the questions 
which come before Parliament, every sensible man admits that he 
must of necessity take his opinions on authority because he has not 
studied the subject. A man may be a first-rate philosopher or poet, 
and the very fact that he knows what thinking means will cause 
him to refuse an opinion upon matters of which he has not had 
occasion to think. Experience, for example, of the amount of thought 
which goes to forming a trustworthy opinion of an historical problem, 
such as the true character of Cromwell’s policy, will make an 
historian slower than a writer of leading articles to decide upon the 
policy of Bismarck or Lincoln. It has been said that the increase of 
intelligence would necessarily lead to the decay of subordination. 
Surely the very reverse should be true of a real increase of intelli- 
gence. The more a man reads and thinks, the more ready he is to 
accept conclusions which have been. reached by competent persons. 
The true difference between the mob and the cultivated classes in 
the Tichborne case was not that one class could reason and that the 
other could not, but that one class was ready to accept the authority 
of a jury enlightened by competent judges and counsel and abundant 
evidence, whilst the other, for whatever reasons, had no respect for 
that authority. The Times correspondent at Berlin said the other 
day that the intelligent classes in Germany would accept unhesitat- 
ingly a decision of their Government that a war with France was 
necessary, because all intelligent Germans had learnt to trust the 
opinion of experts. That surely represents so far the most desirable 
state of things. I may believe in Mr. Gladstone as a financial 
authority upon amply sufficient grounds though I may be no 
financier myself, and it might therefore be very wise to take the 
opinion of a thousand persons like myself as to the best financial 
minister, though it would be utterly absurd to take our uninstructed 
opinion as to the best mode of taxation which might happen to 
commend itself to five hundred and one out of the thousand. If, 
then, the meaning of the dogma that Parliament should reflect 
public opinion is that it should consist of the leaders in whom men 
trust, the dogma may be very rational; if it means that it should 
reflect the opinions actually entertained by millions of ignorant and 
stupid people, it seems to be the height of absurdity. 

The great value of such schemes, accordmg to most of their advo- 
cates, seems to be that they are a panacea against the tyranny of 
majorities. And here too there seems to be a considerable 
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confusion of thought. It is clearly not desirable that the policy 
adopted should be a kind of mathematical resultant of all the 
different opinions in the country. Ten men are lost in a desert. 
Five want to go north and five to go east; is it plain that they 
ought to go north-east, or that they should pursue a course pointing 
in varying directions, as the opinions of the majority shifted? Is 
it not possible that they would do much better by taking either 
opinion and following it out consistently? Theorists abuse the 
American constitution because it often happens that a party which 
has a bare majority in the country has an overwhelming majority in 
Congress. Is that not frequently a source of strength? When the 
war broke out there were two possible policies summed up in the 
cant phrases, “ Let the erring sister part in peace,” ‘or “ Fight it 
out to the bitter end.” The Republican majority was sufficient to 
secure the last course. Suppose that Congress had been divided in 
the actual ratio of parties throughout the country, and that there had 
been, say, five Democrats to six Republicans. Then, after every 
defeat, weak Republicans would have shifted, and after every success 
would have gone back again. They would have offered peace to the 
South after M’Clellan’s campaign; and when peace could not be 
obtained on satisfactory terms, the popular spirit would have risen, 
and they would have blundered again into war. Probably the rebel- 
lion would have been still raging, Jefferson Davies be occupying 
a position like that of Don Carlos, and the United States sinking 
to the anarchy of Mexico. 

The advantage of unity of purpose in case of war is, of course, 
too obvious to be overlooked or denied; but the same principle is 
equally applicable in many matters of home policy. Almost all 
Englishmen would wish to have an army strong enough to secure 
absolute immunity from invasion or even from fears of invasion. A 
majority of Englishmen would perhaps wish to have an army strong 
enough to be capable of producing an effect in Continental wars. 
And yet, if we are to believe what we are daily told, we end by 
having an army of which no one can say with confidence that it 
would not hopelessly collapse on the first serious brawl. The 
wish comes to nothing whilst reformers are (a matter upon 
which one voter at least has no opinion worth mentioning) able to 
upset the abuses of the old system, and the obstructives strong 
enough to prevent an efficient reconstruction upon new principles. 
If public orators mean what they say, the nation wishes to have a 
thoroughly efficient system of education, and cares little whether 
it is carried out by the help of the clergy or independently of them. 
And the result is that we get a compromise which satisfies nobody, 
which injures the old schools and raises prejudices against the new, 
whilst producing no perceptible progress towards the end which 
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everybody desires. The tyranny of majorities is evaded at too 
great a sacrifice by giving extended powers of obstruction to minori- 
ties. Nothing is done to which anybody has a strong objection, but 
at the cost of not doing things which everybody desires to see accom- 
plished. Inaction may be the worst tyranny. Any conceivable 
policy may be better than inaction or than a policy which attempts 
to combine inconsistent methods. But whilst we stand haggling 
over the means of satisfying everybody, we may easily leave every- 
body unsatisfied. Such helplessness, however, is the natural out- 
come of that political theory which regards authority as a restive 
horse certain to kick the man who has not a grasp of the reins, and 
therefore allows him to be tied up in so many directions that the 
poor animal cannot move at all. 

But if the evil be admitted, how are we to escape from this miser- 
able deadlock? Your hero-worshipper can only hope that when 
things have ripened or rotted a little longer, a Cromwell will arise 
to enforce God’s laws, or what he takes to be God’s laws, in spite of 
the clamours of fools. But Cromwells are rare: they sometimes 
blunder as to the divine character of their legislation, and we have 
to untie social knots too intricate for the sword of a heaven-sent 
dictator. The greatest of men must be backed by the intelligent 
co-operation of society at large, or he will be like the lightning 
shining from one part of heaven to the other, but only dispelling the 
darkness for a moment. For a solid reform, therefore, we must look 
to the gradual infiltration of sound beliefs through the whole social 
organism, which must end by bearing the fruit of an intelligent 
loyalty to trustworthy leaders. The change must be inward before 
it can be outward; no shuffling of the cards can make them all turn 
up trumps ; it is a new force that is required, not a new machinery ; 
and all constitution-mongering is thrown away till a new spirit has 
been breathed into the dead bones. 

But this, again, says the sensible man, is merely visionary. The 
ordinary Briton, who worships Kenealy, is likely to have a political 
faith to correspond. What sort of fetish will commend the worship 
of a man who thinks that the paramount necessity of the day is the 
restoration of a fat convict in Dartmoor prison to a baronetcy? You 
say that the hero is useless if he acts in defiance of public opinion ; 
you admit that public opinion is hopelessly chaotic and stupid. How, 
then, are we to escape from the miserable dilemma? Tyranny is de- 
testable, democracy ruinous. How are we to discover an alternative ? 
Mr. Harrison replies by distinguishing two kinds of public opinion. 
There is the “organic” public opinion, and the “ independent’’ 
public opinion—the opinion which ratifies the great man’s policy, 
and the opinion which is only a rough average of the crude guesses 
of ignorant masses. The true reformer will make himself the organ 
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of the first, the sham reformer varies his creed to meet every shift of 
the last. Popular democracy seeks to embody current prejudices, 
good, bad, or indifferent. The republicanism of the future will 
produce leaders in whom a generous confidence will be reposed, 
enabling them to carry out a far-sighted and consistent policy, 
secure of the ultimate approval of those in whose interest it has been 
decided. If you ask how this opinion is to be made the moving 
force in politics, and to displace its sham rival, the ultimate answer 
would apparently be that that will happen when all men are con- 
verted to positivism. But as we are agreed that that process will, in 
any case, be a slow one, we have still to inquire whether anything is 
gained by pointing to it as the solution of our difficulties. Omitting 
all discussion as to the value of positivism, a discussion which is 
tolerably voluminous, we may perhaps agree that something is gained 
by stating distinctly the great problem of the future. How can a 
rational authority be erected upon the shifting sands of modern 
democracy ? How can the ordinary worshipper of Tichborne be 
induced to confine himself within his proper limits—to insist, on the 
one hand, that Government shall be carried on in his interests, and 
to refrain, on the other hand, from meddling with questions in 
which he is palpably incompetent? The hopes that any solution 
can be attained must depend ultimately on our belief in the intrinsic 
power of truth. If we hold that men are permanently stupid, so stupid 
that they will never be able to escape from an oscillation between 
slavery and mob-rule, the case is of course hopeless. If we are 
sanguine enough to hold that sound views will end by establishing 
themselves, then we may look forward to a distant period in which 
an effective discipline will be founded on a healthy sentiment, when 
men will be willing to trust their leaders without tying their hands, 
and leaders be worthy of the trust reposed in them. 

Assuming, further, that there are grounds for hope, we may admit 
that something is really gained by such reasoning as Mr. Harrison’s. 
He can, it is true, propose no patent machinery for putting every- 
thing straight. He cannot lay before us a complete Act of Parlia- 
ment, with a “whereas,” anda “be it enacted,” and a due pro- 
vision of clauses and schedules, the passage of which would inaugurate 
the millennium. It is an essential part of his case that all such 
schemes are of necessity chimerical. But, if we could alter the 
terms in which political problems are stated, and announce the true 
criterion by which the merits of proposed reforms are to be tested, 
we should be preparing the necessary agreement of intelligent per- 
sons, and so far hastening the approach of a more reasonable order 
of things. Something would be gained if reformers could free them- 
selves from the necessity of telling lies and putting forward ex- 
ploded theories whenever they address a popular assembly. Mr. 
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Harrison reprints in this volume an address delivered by him to a 
body of London workmen in 1868. With the particular views advo- 
cated in the address I have nothing to do. They may have been 
right. or wrong. His purpose, however, in reprinting the address is, 
as defined by himself, to show that he did not advocate democracy— 
meaning by democracy “ the direct management of public affairs by 
the people themselves’’—to London workmen. So far it must, I 
think, be admitted that the tone of the address is refreshing after 
that of most public orations of the kind. The incapacity of the 
masses, whether educated or otherwise, to judge of legislative 
details is a palpable and undeniable fact. It is a fact, moreover, 
which we cannot afford to overlook in considering any serious 
political question. And yet in practice no popular speaker dares 
to admit that any recognition of it has ever entered his brain. We 
dodge the avowal by every ingenious periphrasis that the skill of 
man can invent. We dwell upon the good feeling, the increasing 
intelligence so characteristic of the admirable artisans who vote in 
their thousands for Dr. Kenealy. We no more dare to insinuate any 
doubt of their competence to judge of the most complex questions 
than we should tell a lady to her face that she was talking nonsense. 
If any topic is palpably beyond the immediate intelligence of the 
ordinary voter, we humbly assume that it can be of no importance, 
and that the foolish enthusiast who wishes it to be considered must 
be set down as a visionary schemer. The few people who dare to 
announce the obvious truth are set down, and too often set down 
with justice, as mere cynics. An able writer or two tells us occa- 
sionally that after all the ordinary British voter is a grossly 
ignorant person, with no more claims to an opinion upon foreign 
policy than upon Sanskrit roots. But then the truth is conveyed 
only to the classes whom it is more likely to flatter than to annoy, 
and is part of a general system of pessimism, including the in- 
ference that the stupid majority will rule in spite of its stupidity, 
and that therefore we are all going to the dogs. 

Now it is an unhappy state of things when the truth is left to the 
cynics, and every reformer bound to shelter himself in a futile optimism. 
“ The first step towards any improvement,” says Mr. Harrison, “must 
be to recognise the truth about our actual system.” That is true in 
the widest sense, and a truth which is most industriously blinked. 
Nobody would think it an insult to a professor of language to be 
told that he does not understand mathematics. Why should it be 
insulting to tell a shoemaker that he does not understand the 
advantages of a legislative code? <‘‘Let’s drink about,’’ says Squire 
Western, when he is puzzled in a discussion about the game laws, 
‘“‘and talk a little of the state of the nation, or some such discourse 
that we all understand.” Squire Western and his like not only 
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talked, but had their policy carried out by worthy representatives. 
If they could have trusted Burke and Chatham instead of enforcing 
their own stupid notions, with the help of a king as stupid as them- 
selves, we should have escaped the blunders which made the last 
half of the eighteenth century a disgraceful period in our history. 
To bring them and their like to a due sense of their position, we 
should be allowed to speak plainly, without speaking offensively, of 
their shortcomings. They should have a position assigned to them 
in theory which will encourage them to exercise an influence cor- 
responding to their abilities, and prevent them from attempting 
matters for which they are totally unsuited. To suppose such a 
change in the tone of political writing is of course to assume a moral 
as well as a speculative improvement. But it is something to get 
rid of that false theory of the suffrage which renders it necessary 
to attribute wisdom where it obviously does not exist. The mob- 
flattery which is so lamentably common is a kind of logical necessity 
so long as it involves the fundamental axiom that each man’s inde- 
pendent opinion of matters which he does not understand should 
determine the national policy. A mere passionate denunciation 
again of human folly, of which it would be the logical result to 
advocate absolute government, is not only unjust but futile, and 
can lead to nothing but distraction and cynical lamentations. I 
believe, therefore, that Mr. Harrison’s theory, however visionary it 
may be, has at least these good points: that it calls attention to the 
fundamental weakness of a popular theory which was always false, 
and is becoming increasingly mischievous ; and, further, that if it 
does not and cannot solve the great problem of the day, it helps to 
show the true significance of that problem. How is this wild force 
of democracy to be tamed? Flattery makes it foolish, and abuse is 
thrown away upon it. Can sober truthspeaking be any more to the 
purpose ? 

Indeed, one can hardly be angry with Mr. Harrison and his 
friends for not giving us at once the philosopher’s stone. The real 
complaint is that they take the airs of men who possess that 
invaluable treasure. We are inclined to overlook the value of their 
sound doctrine, because they raise our expectations unduly by their 
lofty estimate of the creed which to us seems of such very doubtful 
soundness. Mr. Harrison is tempted to be dogmatic and over- 
contemptuous to the poor working politician, by his profound con- 
viction that Comte has spoken the last word in politics. Comte’s 
disciple, of course, shares something of his master’s attributes. He is 
one of the initiated, and though he is willing to speak to us on equal 
terms, we feel that his consciousness of superior wisdom is veiled, not 
abandoned. If a difficulty is unanswered, it is not that it is un- 
answerable, but that we are unworthy to hear the answer. We are 
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babes to be fed with milk, before we can digest the strong meat of 
pure positivism. Now nobody likes to be a babe, or to be fed with 
milk, and we rather resent this political air of “we could, an if we 
would,” and “there be, an if they might.” The dim indication of 
vast potentialities of conclusive reasoning, too profound for ordinary 
use, irritate the man who is sceptical as to the existence of such 
treasures of knowledge. Perhaps when the public has read and 
digested the translation of the Politique Positive, matters will be 
altered. Meanwhile, as we have been talking of the stupidity of 
man, we may infer that the process of conversion to the faith of the 
future is likely to be slow. If Mr. Harrison’s teaching be true, it 
has taken many generations, and the labour of many minds of 
unusual acuteness, to get through what ought to be the very A B C 
of politics. We are still, as it were, spelling out words of one 
syllable. It is as though several generations of travellers had 
recognised the necessity of taking a guide through an unknown 
country; but had always allowed the guide to lead them where he, 
instead of where they, wanted to go. Gradually it dawned upon 
succeeding generations that this was not quite right, and they then 
directed the guide to follow their directions at every step, and to 
follow all their directions at once.. It is slowly beginning to occur 
to a few minds, much in advance of their generation, that the use of 
a guide is to show the way, and to show that way which suits the 
wants of the travellers. Now if a reasoning process be evolved in the 
minds of a nation with such extreme slowness, we have no right to 
expect that it will go on much quicker in future. We cannot 
believe that even so great a thinker as Comte has found out the final 
formula, though he may have added to the store of established 
truths, and cleared away some fictions. And therefore we feel that 
we cannot yet abandon the rough tentative method by which we have 
blundered into a few permanent political improvements. Charles 
Lamb’s roast pig is as philosophical as it is humorous. We shall go 
on for ages burning houses to secure one valuable meal, and only by 
the slowest hammering out of troublesome questions, shall we succeed 
in finding the most direct, and, when once discovered, the simplest 
means for attaining the desired result. 

Therefore it has still to be considered whether Mr. Harrison does 
not speak too contemptuously of those mere changes in political machi- 
nery to which, as he says, the ordinary Radical attaches an exagger- 
ated importance. We may grant unreservedly that the effect of such 
changes is apt to be much less than their advocates supposed. Good 
old-fashioned reformers have complained that the whole programme 
with which they started in life has been nearly exhausted, and yet 
we have not entered the millennium. We have vote by ballot, and 
an enlarged suffrage, and free trade, and if the Church of England 
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be still on its legs, nobody can say, and least of all its most attached 
members, that its connection with the State is unalterably fixed. A 
little more agitation, and we may get to the very end of the destruc- 
tive process. And yet the change in the balance of power is by no 
means commensurate. Nothing is more natural. The power of the 
governing classes does not depend upon the political machinery 
alone, or principally ; but upon a whole series of social, intellectual, 
and moral conditions, upon prejudices deeply rooted in the minds of 
the nation, upon the distribution of wealth and education, and a 
thousand complicating causes. It might conceivably happen that a 
constitution should embody all the democratic theories, and yet that 
power should actually be wielded by a close aristocracy. Wealth is 
not less powerful than of old, and even rank retains a prestige of 
which it sometimes seems that its owners are scarcely conscious. 

It follows, undoubtedly, that it is much easier to give a man a vote 
than to make him a real political force. What with the skill of politi- 
cal managers, the’influence of money, and the subservience or mental 
stagnation of great masses of the population, the gift of nominal 
power may be altogether illusory. Mr. Harrison insists upon such 
considerations, and it is as well that they should be taken into 
account by sanguine theorists. Many disappointments would be 
avoided by the dissipation of absurd hopes. Yet, if we look back 
for a generation or two, we shall probably admit that enormous 
changes have in fact taken place, and that the reforms which appear 
to be fruitless have really counted for more than appears at first 
sight. The suffrage, for example, is extended. A few popular 
measures are passed. One party thinks them too small; another 
becomes frightened at their extent ; and a number of special interests 
are offended. A reaction takes place, and we perceive that we have 
not made any great alteration in the political forces; though we 
have changed the mode in which they have to produce an effect. 
Mr. Harrison appears to infer that the mere change of machinery is 
of no importance. A small change which had produced warm 
feeling would bring about greater results, he says, than a great 
change which had passed unchallenged. It is the moral impression 
which is really important. The panic which seizes the defending 
forces is proportional to the vigour of the conflict, not to the extent 
of the position stormed. The measures carried by Mr. Gladstone’s 
Government—that “heroic legislation ” which so startled respectable 
people—were due to the gust of popular emotion, and, when that had 
spent its force, we discovered that the new public opinion was not 
substantially different from the old. Admitting all this, it does not 
follow that, as a matter of fact, the future development of politics 
will not have to be carried on by pretty much the old methods. 
It is most right and desirable that philosophers should lay down 
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general principles, and dispel erroneous theories; and, moreover, 
that they should insist upon the futility of mere external changes 
which do not materially affect the internal structure of the social 
organism. But it may also be said that every great political move- 
ment requires some definite concrete symbol in order to stimulate 
the necessary feeling. The desirable thing may be that the work- 
ing classes should learn to respect themselves, and to recognise their 
importance in the State, not that they should have a large share of 
voting power, which some will exchange for beer, others for flattery. 
But it is only by giving them some such special embodiment of their 
desires that the political sense can be aroused. 

Undoubtedly the process is slow, cumbrous, and disappointing ; 
but that is the nature of political processes. Mr. Harrison desires 
that Parliament should retire from its undue appropriation of 
executive functions, and the public generally from excessive 
intermeddling with legislative details. He holds that no 
single change of machinery can possibly effect this desirable 
change, which can only come about as the result of the gradual 
development of new sentiments and opinions. But if we ask 
what is to be the nature of this process—assuming that it will 
take place—Mr. Harrison seems to approach rather too nearly 
to the hero-worshipper. He seems to expect the advent of the 
deus ex machina. “Show us,” are the concluding words of his 
volume, ‘‘ show us but the men who feel themselves capable of ruling 
by inspiring convictions, not by forcing obedience—men who can 
and will govern by grappling with the difficulties of the present and 
not in the speech of the future, and we shall have no lack of willing 
co-operation and disciplined following of his lead. Show us such 
men, and the problem will be solved, and the ascendency of per- 
sonal greatness will have become but the organ and expression of 
intelligent popular conviction.” Unless this passage be taken as a 
prophecy which necessarily foreshortens the prospect of a dim future, 
I can only reply that I do not believe in problems being solved and 
difficulties swept aside in any such summary fashion. It is surely 
far more probable that, if the’ expectations be fulfilled at all, the 
method will be much more cumbrous; that parliament will only 
retreat from its usurped functions as their discharge becomes hope- 
lessly impracticable ; that the change, when it takes place, will be 
long hidden by some convenient veil of fiction; and, in short, that 
the desired organ of intelligent opinion will be slowly evolved, 
unheard of, summarily created. And, on the same principle, it 
seems probable that democracy, if taught at all, must be taught by 
slow experience ; that it must find out its incapacity for government 
by repeated failures, not by a logical demonstration of its unfitness ; 
and therefore, that for an indefinite time to come, we must expect t¢ 
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work by passing measures each of which will lead to much disappoint- 
ment, but which may each evolve some slight improvement, and at 
least teach some lesson of future policy. The workmen of Paris, as 
Mr. Harrison says, learnt to distrust universal suffrage when they 
found that it could be turned against them. They had a rough 
lesson in the value of discipline and intelligent trust in leaders. It 
seems to have been very inadequately learnt, and few people would 
wish that it should be repeated on the same scale. But it is by 
some such experience that the advantages of subordination will be 
forced upon democrats rather than by any theoretical teaching. 

How many centuries it may take to bring about such a result is a 
fruitless inquiry. Meanwhile it would seem that whilst the conditions 
of society remain substantially unaltered, reformers must generally 
work by advocating some change of machinery, the advantage and 
justice of which can be rendered tolerably evident, but which may 
indirectly advance the principles from which it is acorollary. Philo- 
sophic reasoners, freed from the necessity of proposing immediate 
reforms, may co-operate most usefully by stimulating the growth of 
sounder opinion; and without their aid the mechanical changes 
would be mere waste of labour. A sound political and social creed 
must provide a permanent basis for any genuine amelioration. But 
then the philosophers will do well not to look too scornfully upon 
the actual workers who slowly interpret their theories into forms 
suitable for immediate use. It is easy for people who have arranged 
the future religion of the race to despise these rough popular 
methods, Others who are not so certain in their conclusions will 
feel more tolerance even for the common-place reformers. If Mr. 
Harrison has more or less fallen into the error, it may excuse the 
complaint of his “visionary tendencies.” But it would be a pity 


that such a complaint should blind his readers to the value of much 
of his teaching. 


LEsLIE STEPHEN. 











RESULTS OF THE EXAMINATION-SYSTEM AT THE 
UNIVERSITIES. 


THosE who complain of the results of Competitive Examination in 
the Indian Civil Service turn for relief to the examination-system 
of the Universities, where, it is averred, the evils of cram are 
avoided and the intellectual capabilities of the candidates called 
forth and tested. Is this really so? Is not rather the feverish 
legislation of the last few years—for ever tinkering and changing the 
examinations, now transferring a Pass subject to an Honour school, 
now performing the reverse operation, but always heaping heavier 
and heavier burdens on the shoulders of the examinees—a constant 
indication that the doctors feel that their patient is sick, but instead 
of striking at the roots of the malady load the exhausted appetite 
with ever-increasing quantities of undigested food ? When we look 
at the formidable array of subjects now required from a candidate 
for honours in Moderations—an examination, be it remembered, 
which is considered to mark the closing of school-education, after 
which childish things must be put away—we feel how impossible it 
is for the student to acquire anything like a thorough knowledge of 
his work, much less “‘a minute acquaintance” with even a single 
subject like Comparative Philology. The preparation for such an 
examination cannot differ materially from a preparation for the 
condemned examination of the Indian Civil Service. Nor is it much 
better when we turn to the Final Classical Examination. Here, if 
anywhere, the superiority of our Oxford system ought to show itself, 
and demonstrate that competition without cram is a possibility. It 
is by this staple and pillar of our system that we must stand. or fall. 
And yet how is it possible for a youth not three-and-twenty, and 
but just emerging from the chrysalis of the school-boy, to have 
explored within the space of two years the philosophies of Locke 
and Bacon, of Hume and Kant, of Plato and Aristotle, and to have 
mastered at the same time the principles of ancient and modern 
logic, the maxims of political philosophy, and the facts of Greek and 
Roman history ? Anything like a profound and independent study 
of these great subjects is clearly out of the question: all that the 
pupil can do is to swallow péle-méle the heterogeneous mass of 
theories and extracts his teachers give him, carefully selecting those 
which will “pay” best in the schools. But, if so, how does this 
differ from the training of the Indian Civil Service crammer ? 
The answer shall be given by Professor Rolleston, speaking at the 
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inaugural meeting of the Association for Academic Reform, at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern (November, 1872) :— 


‘One result of our present examination-system is that men, who as grown 
men, and during the whole of their university career are subjected to the 
ordeal of examination in futuro, having that sword of Damocles hanging over 
their heads, do not look at what they have under study as so much truth, but 
look upon it as something to be reproduced on paper, and to further their 
designs on fellowships and scholarships and other pecuniary rewards. Now 
when a man is kept for something like twenty-three or twenty-four years of 
his life under that sort of training, he gets apt to look at all work whatever of 
the intellectual kind from the point of view of the examination merely. Men 
get demoralised by the process. They do not look at the truth for itself. They 
have no notion of pushing forward the elements of knowledge into some area 
into which nothing has been before.” 


From Cambridge, also, comes the same evidence. I take the fol- 
lowing from the Times report of a discussion that took place in the 
Arts School there, on December 3rd of the last year, relative to a 
proposal to start a new medical examination :— 


‘Mr. H. Russell (St. John’s) opposed the proposition as in the direction of 
turning the university into an examining body and nothing more. Where was 
this extension to stop? The university ought to put up a large brass plate 
with the inscription, ‘ Examinations held here.’” 

“Mr. Arthur Holmes (Clare) regretted that the university was becoming 
more practical and less studious; it did not promote real science or original 
research. Examiners were the feature of this age, and they were getting 
intolerable. A friend of his, quoting Tom Paine’s allegation that the worst 
use you could put a man to was to hang him, said that he thought the worst 
use you could put a man to was to examine him; but Mr. Holmes thought a 
still worse use to put men to was the work of examining others.” 


Such is the testimony borne by men who have seen the working of 
these much-vaunted university examinations: both at Oxford and 
Cambridge they are pronounced to encourage cram, to check 
independent study, and so not to secure the success of the right 
men. But these are the very objections brought against the Indian 
Civil Service examination, on the strength of which it is judged to 
have failed. Before, however, we can accept the justice of this 
judgment in regard to our university examinations, it is necessary to 
consider in detail their tendencies and results. In order to do this I 
must first compare the relative merits of Pass and Class, and then 
we can see whether the three charges (1) of encouragement of 
cram, (2) of extinction of disinterested study, and (8) of failure 
to secure the right men, can fairly be urged against the university 
system. After this we shall be in a position to inquire into the 
effects of the system on the character of the universities and the dis- 
tribution of their endowments. 

Now, firstly, as to the distinction which must be drawn between 
Pass and Class. The Passman is a somewhat transformed represen- 
tative of the ancient conception of a university as a place of “sound 
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learning,” in which all the known arts and sciences were taught and 
degrees were conferred. The student came to learn and graduate, 
not to compete. The Classman, on the other hand, is essentially a 
creation of the present age. The university for him is.a goose that 
lays golden eggs, and his object is to get as many of them as he can. 
He brings with him certain marketable commodities, derived partly 
from natural gifts, partly from education at expensive schools, and 
the university is the market where he can sell his goods. He comes 
there not to learn, but to traffic in learning; not to gain knowledge 
for its own sake, but for what it will fetch ; and his degree represents 
not that he has acquired the social polish and the modicum of infor- 
mation needful for the ‘“ gentleman,”’ much less that he has pursued 
his studies under the fostering shadow of ancient institutions and 
noble libraries, but that he is worth a certain price in the work-a-day 
world. No doubt there are many to whom the glory of obtaining 
high honours is all the reward for which they struggle ; but the prin- 
ciple that underlies the Class list, as opposed to that which underlies 
the Pass degree, is a mercenary one. The University sets a standard 
before the Classmen considerably. above that required for merely 
taking a degree, and why should he labour to attain it? There can 
be but three reasons—interest in his work, desire of reputation, or 
else the mercenary one. The first reason can have but little place 
where the work has to be done for an examination ; the second has 
still some weight, even in these days of athletic apotheosis; but it is 
the third reason which in reality attracts most of our under- 
graduates—and very rightly too, as things are at present—to seek 
for honours. 

If it be true that the Passman comes to the University with the 
primary object of taking a degree, the Classman with the primary 
object of turning it into a sort of Stock Exchange, there can be 
little hesitation in deciding which of the two is, in principle, the 
more meritorious. But now the examiner steps in, and spoils every- 
thing. It has become an accepted axiom that none but the idle and 
brainless will be content with a Pass degree; that the three or 
four years which a man spends at Oxford or Cambridge must either 
be devoted to reading for an examination, or else to not reading at 
all; and that the libraries we possess must never be used by an under- 
graduate, except when he wants one of Bohn’s translations, or some 
other book equally serviceable for the schools. The number of Pass- 
men who occupy their leisure with other subjects than those required 
by the examination-statute, and follow up some bent of their own, 
is growing smaller every year, and we have but two classes of them 
left—those who put off their reading for the schools until the last 
moment, frittering away the rest of their time in amusements of all 
kinds; and the stupid but conscientious, who never forget for an 
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instant that they are passing through the treadmill of an examina- 
tion. And what examinations they are which form the end and 
object of the best part of a Passman’s career! At Oxford, Respon- 
sions, which ai/ have to attempt, and Pass Moderations, are examina- 
tions which it is an indignity to require a man to undergo who has 
arrived at years of discretion. That such examinations, which 
ought to be easy for a boy of fourteen, should be found too hard for 
a large proportion of the candidates, says but little for the education 
given in our English schools. Supposing, however, that the candi- 
date does succeed in passing, what are the benefits he receives at all 
corresponding with the time and labour and money expended upon his 
previous preparation? The power of perpetrating a piece of “ Latin 
prose,” so called, which would have made even a provincial stone- 
cutter of the fourth century sick to read ; of reproducing in a mangled 
shape the impossible English of some third-rate “crib,” without the 
faintest understanding of the thought and language of the original, 
and of setting down grammatical forms which have no existence 
save in the pages of unphilological grammars—these are the highest 
results aimed at and attained by the ordinary Passman. Surely, on 
Bacon’s principle that superstition is worse than atheism, such an 
education as this is worse than none at all, and on the score neither 
of utility nor of its developing the faculties of the mind does it 
admit of justification. Can it be right to waste the most precious 
years of a man’s life in making him learn what he had better forget 
as soon as possible, and force him to connect with the idea of study 
what the true student would be the first to disown? That there is 
no necessity for this in the nature of things may be concluded from 
the fact that the final Pass examinations at Oxford are not open to 
any of these objections. Here, at any rate, the subjects of examina- 
tion are calculated to call forth the intelligence and the interest of 
the student; he is not burdened with too much routine work to the 
exclusion of all else; and the admission of subjects like English and 
the modern languages shows that some allowance has been made for 
the element of utility. 

But if the final examinations for the Oxford Pass Degree are thus 
satisfactory, almost their only drawback being that they fall at too 
late a period in a man’s life, after he has been encouraged to spend 
in self-indulgent idleness and boyish pursuits the years which other 
classes of the community occupy with the serious business of the 
world, the same unfortunately cannot be said of the Honour exami- 
nations. Take, first, the charge that they encourage cram. Cram 
may be defined as the accumulation of undigested facts and second- 
hand theories to be reproduced on paper, handed in to the examiner, 
and then forgotten for ever. A crammed examinee differs from a 
crammed Strasburg goose in not assimilating his nutriment, and 
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this would be a real advantage were it not that the process leaves 
him with a nauseated appetite, enfeebled reasoning powers, though 
abnormally enlarged memory, and a general distaste for disinterested 
study. Those who have seen the victim nervously poring over his 
“tips ” and condensed abstracts of condensed note-books up to the 
last moment before undergoing the ordeal; those who have been 
condemned to wade through paper after paper sent in by the 
candidates for a Fellowship, the intellectual ¢/ite of the University, 
all filled with the same dreary echoes of college lectures and parrot- 
like repetitions of misunderstood ideas and phrases, cannot but turn 
regretfully to the crowded lecture-rooms and eager students of a 
German university. Fruitless have been the endeavours to avoid the 
evil of cram which it is the nature of examinations, more especially 
competitive examinations, to produce. First ofall, a stand was made 
upon Latin and Greek composition, until it was demonstrated that 
this implied a merely mechanical recollection of various words and 
sentences with a power of applying them acquired by practice, and 
that imitation of the idiosyncrasies of a few literary men, however 
successful, while it diverted the pupil’s attention from the matter of 
the classics, gave him no real knowledge of the language itself. 
Then translation into English was made the test of proficiency, as 
showing not only an insight into the idioms of the two languages, 
but considerable ability as well; but it was found that translation 
for the purposes of the examiner was practically useless. If the 
piece set was easy, the examiner was unable to differentiate the 
candidates ; if it was hard, those only succeeded with it who had 
“crammed up” certain crabbed passages which were likely to be 
picked out for examination: if an author had been prepared before- 
hand, translation might show industry and memory, but opened wide 
the door for cram again ; if unseen passages were given, the examiner 
could not be sure that a correct rendering did not prove them to have 
been already read. Next the view was started that examination in 
the matter of the books offered by a candidate would lay the ever- 
returning spectre, and for a time the experiment seemed to answer. 
But soon the inevitable crammer intervened again with a cut- 
and-dried list of questions likely or possible, and the students began 
to collect second-hand information about their books rather than 
read the books themselves. Again, the wheel has had to be 
reversed, and an accurate knowledge of the texts once more insisted 
upon. 

But it may be said, however true all this may be, it does not apply 
to the Oxford Final Classical School ; philosophy, at least, makes a 
man think, and renders cram well-nigh impossible. Actual experi- 
ence, however, does not bear this out. Few youths of twenty-three 
are fitted to be philosophers, and all that can be done is to make 
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them repeat the formule of conflicting systems of logic and mental 
and moral philosophy. Too often, the undergraduate, after receiving 
a smattering of philosophical theories past and present, with a neatly 
labelled catalogue of arguments pro and con, becomes an intolerable 
prig, with a supreme contempt for facts or scientific enthusiasm, and 
an equal belief in his power of criticizing his teachers from Aristotle 
to Mill. A first class gives the title to his claims, and allows him to 
pass through life an amiable dilettante, who has discovered that all 
things may be disposed of by half-a-dozen d priori quibbles, and that 
scientific certainty is a dream. Not very long ago the Oxford Class- 
list in the Final Classical Examination was as much a monopoly as 
the appointments to the Indian Civil Service. It became an accepted 
axiom in the undergraduate world that none but the pupils of a 
certain well-known “coach” had much chance of getting a first; 
and when the examiners tried to circumvent him by changing the 
character of the papers, they found themselves no match for the 
crammer, who had swung round from Mill to Herbert Spencer, 
and from Herbert Spencer to Hegel. 

The monopoly, then in the hands of a single “coach,” has now 
passed into the hands of an organization, far more dangerous and 
less easy to counteract. The colleges have formed combinations, 
by means of which their members are able to attend lectures 
upon all the various subjects of the Greats school, instead of 
being obliged to content themselves with a few selected lectures 
in their own college. For examination purposes nothing can 
be better, and a college tutor in his official capacity is bound 
to do his utmost to further the scheme. But if the examination- 
system be an evil, these combined lectures do but maintain and 
intensify the evil. Cramming for a particular examination has been 
systematized under authoritative sanction: an undergraduate 
has no time or opportunity for independent reading of his own ; 
his work is cut out for him, and his chief business is to run 
from lecture to lecture, filling his note-books with scraps of know- 
ledge to be outpoured in a crude and undigested mass when the 
examination-day arrives. However able a man may be, he cannot 
venture to break through the bonds of this martinet tyranny, and 
dispensing with leading-strings to read and study for himself, and 
so risk entering the schools at a disadvantage. The time is not far 
distant when the undergraduate was not thus studiously taught to 
walk on crutches, and when much of his work had perforce to be 
done by himself or through the medium of a “coach;” but the 
“coach’s”’ place has now been taken by the colleges, and good and 
bad have been forced through the same drill. The individual cannot 
stand out against a prevailing system without sacrificing himself ; 
and the combined-lecture scheme, which is at bottom an elaborate 
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system of cram, is yearly becoming more organized, more extended, 
aud more indispensable. So long as examinations hold their own, it is 
useless to fight against cram: cram is not the fault of any particular 
examination, or of any particular kind of examination, but of all 
examinations whatsoever, and the more competitive they are the 
more will they encourage cram. Disguise it as we will, sooner or 
later the fact must be recognised, though not, perhaps, until the 
details of our examination-system have undergone some further 
tinkering. 

The extinction of disinterested study is a necessary consequence 
of the encouragement of cram. When the best and most receptive 
years of a man’s life have been passed in having the doctrine ground 
into him, that the end of all reading is to cheat the examiner, and 
that knowledge is valuable only so far as it can be made to pay 
in an examination, it is hard to see how he can unlearn the teaching 
he has received, and alter the character that has been formed 
in him. The grown man is what he has been taught to be, and 
out of cram may come many pages of examination answers, or even 
a Fellowship, but not original research and the love of knowledge 
for its own sake. The specialist at the Universities finds himself a 
marked man, with a wisp of hay upon his horns; he is looked upon 
with mingled feelings of suspicion and pity, or else regarded as 
aiming at a sinecure Professorship. That there can be any knowledge 
outside the curriculum of the University, or if there is that it is of 
any value, is never dreamed of. More exclusive than an oligarchy 
of birth, more sordid than an oligarchy of wealth, we assume that 
the only subjects worth learning are those in which we examine, 
and that the worth even of these consists in their being made to 
“pay.” Professor Max Miiller offered in vain, term after term, 
to read the Rig-Veda with any one of the 2,400 members of the 
University of Oxford; none would go to him, since a third-hand 
acquaintance with a few words and forms from that oldest specimen 
of Aryan literature is sufficient for the schools. The same professor, 
one of the most interesting and lucid of lecturers, when lecturing on 
the fascinating subject of comparative mythology, which he has 
made so peculiarly his own, could collect but a miserable fragment 
of an audience around him, and even of this the larger part consisted 
of college lecturers who intended to retail to their own pupils some 
of the crumbs which had fallen into their note-books. It is quite 
impossible to find a majority of fellows in any college willing to give 
away a single fellowship for a special subject not ‘‘ recognised in the 
schools,” even when the candidate does not object to be examined ; 
and after this, fellowships are defended on the ground that they 
encourage study and give an opportunity for learned leisure. But 
the study and learning that are meant are the study and learning 
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that grow up out of the questions and answers in an examination- 
room. The specialist who pleads in behalf of another kind of learning 
is considered a fanatic, out of harmony with the spirit of our English 
universities, and unappreciative of their merits. ‘‘ We don’t want 
original researchers,” I have not unfrequently heard it said, ‘“ but 
good all-round men,” that is to say, the best specimens of the 
crammer who have a smattering of many things but know nothing 
well. But how can it be otherwise? Men whose whole attention 
has been given to discovering what will pay in the schools are 
not likely, when they have gained their reward and a sinecure 
annuity, to devote themselves to disinterested study. 


‘‘Heec animos zerugo et cura peculi 
Cum semel imbuerit, speramus carmina fingi 
Posse linenda cedro et levi servanda cupresso ?”’ 


Examination and original research are incompatible terms. The 
object of the one is to appear wise, the object of the other to le so. 
The one is mercenary, the other unselfish ; and however advisable it 
may be to drive a boy through a mental treadmill, the process must 
degrade a man into a piece of machinery. Whatever may be the 
interest he takes in some department of knowledge, it is certain to 
be killed by its being made a subject of examination. I have known 
of cases in which men have come to Oxford with a fresh and sym- 
pathetic interest in language or history, and have sadly watched it 
gradually fading under the influences of the examination-system 
until, by the time their University course has been finished, it has 
disappeared altogether. They have become like their companions, 
with the schools and the boats as the main topics of their talk and 
meditation. 

Now it may be seriously questioned whether this is exactly the 
kind of result which it is desirable for an university to turn out. We 
want men who can think for themselves; not men with an unlimited 
capacity of cramming down other people’s statements, and producing 
what is called a brilliant set of answers. If a man really knows a 
subject, he is pretty certain to do badly when examined in it. Even 
if the examiner is as well acquainted with it as himself, he is 
unlikely to have studied it from the same point of view, or to have 
fixed his attention on the same set of phenomena, and his questions, 
therefore, will not be a fair test of the other’s proficiency. Moreover 
a thorough knowledge of a subject absolutely prevents it from being 
compressed into the answers to a few questions. It is only the 
smatterer who can do this; the real student, with all the details, 
the arguments for and against, the side views, and dependent hypo- 
theses before him, finds that he must write a book if he would 
answer only a single question adequately, and that to require him 
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to jot down even the outlines of answers to half-a-dozen questions 
within the limit of three or four hours shows either ignorance or 
imbecility. To pass an examination with success, we must not 
know, but only seem to know, and the candidate who plays the 
sophist best will gain the best place. It seems to be forgotten that 
the knowledge needed for passing an examination, and the knowledge 
needed for producing a great book or a great discovery, are essen- 
tially different, and therefore that the talent required in the two cases 
is also essentially different. At present the Chinese theory is in full 
possession of the public mind, and it is imagined that a high class 
means corresponding abilities and information ; and so it does if we 
understand abilities and information for examination purposes only. 
It is a truism at Oxford, at all events, that the best examinee does not 
always mean the best man; and, even from the point of view of the 
examination system itself, we not unfrequently find a Fellowship 
examination reversing the decision of the examiners in the Final 
Classical Schools. Instances are ready at hand where a second-class 
man is acknowledged to be better than a first-class man—indeed, it 
does not require a Jong inspection of the class lists to discover 
numerous examples of this fact—and I have often heard it remarked 
that ‘it is a fluke for the right man to get a fellowship.” Most of 
us who have had any experience of the matter can testify how 
extremely hard it is to pick out the really able man in a Fellowship 
examination, and how frequently it happens that the inferior candi- 
date succeeds in securing his sinecure annuity, while a man of inde- 
pendent thought and originality of character has to leave his—not 
alma mater, but—injusta noverca, and resign the income which might 
have afforded him leisure and opportunity for study and research, to 
absentee barristers and rising schoolmasters. 

I think the foregoing will show pretty clearly that the testimonies 
quoted from Oxford and Cambridge at the beginning of the article 
are in no way exaggerated, and that the examination-system at the 
Universities, when tested on the three points of prevention of cram, 
of encouragement of study, and of securing the right men, is as 
great a failure as it has been said to be in the case of the 
Indian Civil Service. But, if so, its results must be incal- 
culably mischievous. The two time-honoured English Univer- 
sities, with their large endowments, their excellent libraries, 
their wide connection, and their national traditions, instead of 
holding up an ideal of sound learning and disinterested study, 
and checking the present Chinese current of popular belief, have 
degenerated into mere examining-machines. In the place of the 
calm pursuit of knowledge and the encouragement of original 
research, we have the hot competition of slaving undergraduates— 
for students we cannot call them,—who are taught that learning is of 
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no value except in so far as it brings profit to themselves. The 
literary and scientific enthusiasm of a German university has made 
way for a traffic in brains; and the University of London has good 
reason to complain that the older Universities should have such a 
superabundance of endowments for merely carrying out the same 
objects as itself. It is true that we are at present in the full swing 
of a materialist reaction, of which the popular belief in the efficacy 
of examinations, with their Spartan drill and degradation of the 
mind into a piece of mechanism, is but a manifestation ; but surely 
this was all the more reason for the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge to take their stand on better principles, and try to stem 
the invasion of this new Chinese culture. Many of the mischievous 
results of the examination-system at these “ancient seats of learn- 
ing,” though now of cram, have already been noticed, and they may 
be summed up under the general charge of its destruction of intel- 
lectual morality and alienation of science and research. Take the 
senior wranglers of the last twenty years, and the number of those 
whose names have since been heard of will be found astonishingly 
small; the brain and energies which have been exhausted by 
examination work in youth cannot produce much for the world at 
large in later days. It is not from Oxford and Cambridge that the 
great thinkers and writers of the present generation have come ; 
indeed, we can hardly conceive their turning out men like Mill or 
Herbert Spencer, or Buckle or Tylor. The works that issue from 
the University presses are few and far between, and perhaps the 
character of many of them makes us little regret that they should 
be so. Originality, bold speculation, unremunerative study, are 
antithetic to all the qualities fostered by an examination. Every 
year the evil is increasing; every year the traditions of an older 
and better past are being obliterated; and, unless we awake to the 
real tendencies and consequences of the existing state of things, we 
shall become as fossilised as China itself, content with examining 
and being examined, with “ cramming up”’ analyses and preparing 
questions. I have not alluded to the injurious effects to health of 
an examination constantly hanging over a man at the most critical 
period of his life, and leaving him with shattered nerves and 
enfeebled frame for future literary work. Few who have not 


(1) The Standard of January 2nd, in an excellent article on University Reform, says, 
in reference to this point :—‘ Down to recent days the only idea of the reform of the 
Universities popular with the middle classes was to make them teach as much as 
possible. That there could be anything higher or more worthy of an intellectual being 
than lecturing a class of boys, and setting them examination papers afterwards, never 
entered their heads. And whether this spirit may not be as great an obstacle to that 
revival of learning for which scholars and philosophers are thirsting, as the spirit of an 


earlier period, which preferred moral results to intellectual, is a question of so 
difficulty.” 
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experienced it can realise the physical misery occasioned to a 
nervously organized nature by an impending and, still more, by a 
present examination. ‘I shall never get well,” said an under- 
graduate to me, “‘as long as I have an examination before me;” and 
the result proved that he was right. ‘I cannot get the examina- 
tion out of my thoughts night or day,” said another ; “as soon as I 
settle down to read anything, I fancy I ought to be grinding at my 
grammar.” Nor have I alluded to the effects of the system upon 
the examiners themselves, more mischievous even than its effects 
upon the examinees. It is painful to see men wasting the strength 
and talents which might otherwise have increased the knowledge of 
mankind, or helped forward the civilisation of posterity, over piles 
of examination-papers, confessing that only the prospect of pay, and 
the necessity of a livelihood, would have induced them to undertake 
the dreary task. As is the examinee, so is the examiner; and a 
mind accustomed only to such work, becomes in time as mechanical 
and trivial as the work itself. 

There is one point, however, which cannot be overlooked. 
Scholarships and exhibitions were once founded to enable poor 
students to enjoy the advantages of an university life, and to pursue 
the studies from which they would otherwise have been debarred. 
The founders fondly hoped that the object of the endowments they 
had given would never cease to be respected, or be diverted from 
those who cannot help themselves to those who can. But we have 
changed all that. Scholars are now elected after competitive exami- 
nation, and the scholarships have accordingly become the monopoly 
of a class wealthy enough to afford their sons an expensive educa- 
tion. The poor man has no longer a chance. Those alone who 
have gone through the prescribed training of our large public 
schools have much hope of success in an examination where Greek 
and Latin verses, prose and translation, are the chief passports to 
election. Hebrew at Oxford was once placed on the same footing 
as Greek and Latin—indeed, the Hebrew lectureship at some colleges 
brought with it higher emoluments than those in the classical 
tongues; but I know of no college scholarship now which can be won 
by the profoundest knowledge of the Hebrew language and litera- 
ture. As for our own English tongue, much less Keltic, I need 
hardly add that there is no college scholarship or exhibition (apart, 
- perhaps, from some connected with Jesus College) which recognises 
their existence. It may be doubted whether we have improved 
upon the legacy of the past; whether our forefathers had not a truer 
conception of a university than we of the present time; whether, 
after all, an examination is an unmitigated blessing, and com- 
petition the highest good. 

But the climax of mischief is not reached until the system is 
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applied to the gaining of a fellowship. In most of the Cambridge 
colleges, indeed, admission to a fellowship is determined by a public 
examination, but at Oxford it depends on the tastes and prejudices 
of a small and interested corporation, and in both Universities it is 
the result of a single examination, and that, too, in subjects which 
are, at best, but a continuation of what has been learned at school. 
How can we wonder that the consequences complained of in the case 
of the Indian Civil Service should equally meet us here? <A fellow- 
ship, for which the candidate has to thank his own industry and 
abilities, is likely to be regarded as a mere stepping-stone to advance- 
ment at the Bar or elsewhere, while the unsuccessful candidate turns 
away from his University in bitterness of spirit, and grieves ‘over 
the years he has wasted in seeking to make knowledge pay. But, 
successful or unsuccessful alike, all have passed through the same 
treadmill, and are ready to propagate the new doctrines of an 
adopted Chinese culture. ‘ Examination is a bad test,” admits the 
Pali Mali Gazette, “but can you suggest a better?” and upon this 
plea, in spite of contrary examples from Germany, or even from the 
older history of our own Universities, a confessedly bad thing is 
bolstered up. The argument so freely used in the early days of the 
examination-system, that an examination centralises and defines a 
man’s reading, is now virtually abandoned, for with the present 
extension and overgrown proportions of the system it is no longer 
applicable, and we are thus thrown back upon the ordinary defence 
set up for abuses—that here they are, it would be troublesome to 
remove them, and that something can be said against every scheme 
proposed in their place. Mr. Edkins once told me that shortly 
before leaving China he had come across an old gentleman of a 
hundred and six, who was just going in for his last examination. 
Our own system is not yet so perfect ; and let us hope it never may 
be, since the end of Chinese culture is fossilisation. The endow- 
ments of the Universities were intended for something better than a 
race of mechanically drilled, self-seeking examinees. Examine boys, 
if you will; but, for Heaven’s sake, do not examine men. 


A. H. Sayce. 








SOME POPULAR FALLACIES ABOUT VIVISECTION. 


At a time when this painful subject is engrossing so large a share of 
public attention, no apology, I trust, is needed for the following 
attempt to formulate and classify some of the many fallacies, as they 
seem to me, which I have met with in the writings of those who 
advocate the practice. No greater service can be rendered to the 
cause of truth, in this fiercely contested field, than to reduce these 
shadowy, impalpable phantoms into definite forms, which can be 
seen, which can be grappled with, and which, when once fairly /aid, 
we shall not need to exorcise a second time. 

I begin with two contradictory propositions, which seem to consti- 
tute the two extremes, containing between them the golden mean of 
truth :— 

1. That the infliction of pain on animals is a right of man, needing 
no justification. 

2. ‘That it is in no case justifiable. 

The first of these is assumed in practice by many who would 
hardly venture to outrage the common feelings of humanity by 
stating it in terms. All who recognise the difference of right and 
wrong must admit, if the question be closely pressed, that the inflic- 
tion of pain is in some cases wrong. Those who deny it are not 
likely to be amenable to arguinent. For what common ground have 
we? They must be restrained, like brute beasts, by physical force. 

The second has been assumed by an Association lately formed for 
the total suppression of Vivisection, in whose manifesto it is placed 
in the same category with Slavery, as being an absolute evil, with 
which no terms can be made. I think I may assume that the propo- 
sition most generally accepted is an intermediate one, namely, that 
the infliction of pain is in some cases justifiable, but not in all. 

3. That our right to inflict pain on animals is coextensive with our 
right to kill, or even to exterminate a race (which prevents the existence 
of possible animals), all being alike infringements of their rights. 

This is one of the commonest and most misleading of all the 
fallacies. Mr. Freeman, in an article on Field Sports and Vivi- 
section, which appeared in the Fortnightly Review for May, 1874, 
appears to countenance this when he classes death and pain together, 
as if they were admitted to be homogeneous. For example— 


‘‘ By cruelty then I understand, as I have understood throughout, not all 
infliction of death or suffering on man or beast, but their wrongful or needless 
infliction. . . . My positions then were two. First... that certain cases of 
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the infliction of death or suffering on brute creatures may be blameworthy. 
The second was, that all infliction of death or suffering for the purpose of mere 
sport is one of those blameworthy cases.” 


But in justice to Mr. Freeman I ought also to quote the following 
sentence, in which he takes the opposite view: “I must in all cases 
draw a wide distinction between mere killing and torture.” 

In discussing ‘the rights of animals,” I think I may pass by, as 
needing no remark, the so-called right of a race of animals to be 
perpetuated, and the still more shadowy right of a non-existent 
animal to come into existence. The only question worth considera- 
tion is whether the killing of an animal is a real infringement of 
right. Once grant this, and a reductio ad absurdum is imminent, 
unless we are illogical enough to assign rights to animals in propor- 
tion to their size. Never may we destroy, for our convenience, 
some of a litter of puppies—or open a score of oysters when nineteen 
would have sufficed—or light a candle in a summer evening for mere 
pleasure, lest some hapless moth should rush to an untimely end ! 
Nay, we must not even take a walk, with the certainty of crushing 
many an insect in our path, unless for really important business ! 
Surely all this is childish. In the absolute hopelessness of drawing 
a line anywhere, I conclude (and I believe that many, on considering 
the point, will agree with me) that man has an absolute right to 
inflict death on animals, without assigning any reason, provided that 
it be a painless death, but that any infliction of pain needs its special 
justification. 

4. That man is infinitely more important than the lower animals, so 
that the infliction of animal suffering, however great, is justifiable if it 
prevent human suffering, however small. 

This fallacy can be assumed only when unexpressed. To put it 
into words is almost to refute it. Few, even in an age where selfish- 
ness has almost become a religion, dare openly avow a selfishness so 
hideous as this! While there are thousands, I believe, who would be 
ready to assure the vivisectors that, so far as their personal interests 
are concerned, they are ready to forego any prospect they may have 
of a diminution of pain, if it can only be secured by the infliction of 
so much pain on innocent creatures. 

But I have a more serious charge than that of selfishness to bring 
against the scientific men who make this assumption. They use it 
dishonestly, recognising it when it tells in their favour, and ignoring 
it when it tells against them. For does it not presuppose the axiom 
that human and animal suffering differ in kind? A strange assertion 
this, from the lips of people who tell us that man is twin-brother to 
the monkey! Let them be at least consistent, and when they have 
proved that the lessening of human suffering is an end so great and 
glorious as to justify any means that will secure it, let them give the 
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anthropomorphoid ape the benefit of the argument. Further than 
that I will not ask them to go, but will resign them in confidence to 
the guidance of an inexorable logic. 

Had they only the candour and the courage to do it, I believe that 
they would choose the other horn of the dilemma, and would reply, 
“ Yes, man is in the same category as the brute ; and just as we care 
not (you see it, so we cannot deny it) how much pain we inflict on 
the one, so we care not, unless when deterred by legal penalties, how 
much we inflict on the other. The lust for scientific: knowledge is 
our real guiding principle. The lessening of human suffering is a 
mere dummy set up to amuse sentimental dreamers.” 


I come now to another class of fallacies—those involved in the 
comparison, so often made, between vivisection and field-sports. If 
the theory, that the two are essentially similar, involved no worse 
consequence than that sport should be condemned by all who condemn 
vivisection, I should be by no means anxious to refute it. Unfortu- 
nately the other consequence is just as logical, and just as likely, 
that vivisection should be approved of by all who approve of sport. 

The comparison rests on the assumption that the main evil laid to 
the charge of vivisection is the pain inflicted on the animal. This 
assumption I propose to deal with, further on, as a fallacy: at 
present I will admit it for the sake of argument, hoping to show 
that, even on this hypothesis, the vivisectors have a very poor case. 
In making this comparison their first claim is— 

5. That it is fair to compare aggregates of pain. 

“The aggregate amount of wrong”—I quote from an article in 
the Pall Mali Gazette for February 13—‘ which is perpetrated 
against animals by sportsmen in a single year probably exceeds that 
which some of them endure from vivisectors in half a century.” 
The best refutation of this fallacy would seem to be to trace it to its 
logical conclusion—that a very large number of trivial wrongs are 
equal to one great one. For instance, that a man, who by selling 
adulterated bread inflicts a minute injury on the health of some 
thousands of persons, commits a crime equal to one murder. Once 
grasp this reductio ad absurdum, and you will be ready to allow that 
the only fair comparison is between individual and individual. 

Supposing the vivisectors forced to abandon this position, they 
may then fall back on the next parallel— 

6. That the pain inflicted on an individual animal in vivisection is not 
greater than in sport. 

I am no sportsman, and so have no right to dogmatize, but I am 
tolerably sure that all sportsmen will agree with me that this is 
untrue of shooting, in which, whenever the creature is killed at 
once, it is probably as painless a form of death as could be devised ; 


- 
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while the sufferings of one that escapes wounded ought to be laid 
to the charge of unskilful sport, not of sport in the abstract. 
Probably much the same might be said of fishing: for other forms 
of sport, and especially for hunting, I have no defence to offer, 
believing that they involve very great cruelty. 

Even if the last two fallacies were granted to the advocates of 
vivisection, their use in the argument must depend on the following 
proposition being true:— 

7. That the evil charged against vivisection consists chiefly in the pain 
inflicted on the animal. 

I maintain, on the contrary, that it consists chiefly in the effect 
produced on the operator. To use the words of Mr. Freeman, in 
the article already quoted, “the question is not as to the aggregate 
amount of suffering inflicted, but as to the moral character of the 
acts by which the suffering is inflicted.” We sce this most clearly, 
when we shift our view from the act itself to its remoter conse- 
quences. The hapless animal suffers, dies, “(and there an end:” 
but the man whose sympathies have been deadened, and whose 
selfishness has been fostered, by the contemplation of pain delibe- 
rately inflicted, may be the parent of others equally brutalised, 
and so bequeathe a curse to future ages. And even if we limit 
our view to the present time, who can doubt that the degradation 
of a soul is a greater evil than the suffering of a bodily frame? 
Even if driven to admit this, the advocates of the practice may 
still assert— 

8. That vivisection has no demoralising effect on the character of the 
operator. 

“Look at our surgeons!” they may exclaim. “Are they a 
demoralised or a brutalised class? Yet you must admit that, in the 
operations they have to perform, they are perpetually contemplating 
pain—aye, and pain deliberately inflicted by their own hands.” 
The analogy is not a fair one; since the immediate motive—of 
saving the life, or diminishing the sufferings, of the person operated 
on—is a counteracting influence in surgery, to which vivisection, 
with its shadowy hope of some day relieving the sufferings of some 
human being yet unborn, has nothing parallel to offer. This, 
however, is a question to be decided by evidence, not by argument. 
History furnishes us with but too many examples of the degradation 
of character produced by the deliberate pitiless contemplation of 
suffering. The effect of the national bull-fights on the Spanish 
character is a case in point. But we need not go to Spain for 
evidence : the following extract from the Echo, quoted in the 
Spectator for March 20, will be enough to enable the reader to judge 
for himself what sort of effect this practice is likely to have on the 
minds of students :— 
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‘* Butif yet more be necessary to satisfy the public mind on this latter point ” 
(the effect on the operators), ‘‘ the testimony of an English physiologist, known 
to the writer, may be useful in conclusion. He was present some time past 
at a lecture, in the course of which demonstrations weré made on living dogs. 
When the unfortunate creatures cried and moaned under the operations, many 
of the students actually mimicked their cries in derision! The gentleman who 
related this occurrence adds that the spectacle of the writhing animals and the 
fiendish behaviour of the audience so sickened him, that he could not wait for 
the conclusion of the lecture, but took his departure in disgust.” 


It isa humiliating but an undeniable truth, that man has some-~ 
thing of the wild beast in him, that a thirst for blood can be 
aroused in him by witnessing a scene of carnage, and that the 
infliction of torture, when the first instincts of horror have been 
deadened by familiarity, may become, first, a matter of indifference, 
then a subject of morbid interest, then a positive pleasure, then a 
ghastly and ferocious delight. 

Here again, however, the analogy of sport is of some service to 
the vivisector, and he may plead that the influence we dread is 
already at work among our sportsmen. This I will now consider. 

9. That vivisection does not demoralise the character more than sport. 

The opponents’ case would not, I think, suffer much even if this 
were admitted ; but I am inclined to demur to it as a universal 
truth. We must remember that much of the excitement and interest 
of sport depend on causes entirely unconnected with the infliction 
of pain, which is rather ignored than deliberately contemplated ; 
whereas in vivisection the painful effects constitute in many cases a 
part, in some cases the whole, of the interest felt by the spectator. 
And all they tell _us_of the highly developed intellect of the ana- 
tomical student, with which they contrast so contemptuously the 
low animal instincts of the foxhunter, is but another argument 
against themselves; for surely the nobler the being we degrade, the 
greater is the injury we inflict on society. Corruptio optimi pessima. 

“ But all this ignores the motive of the action,” ery the vivi- 
sectors. ‘“ What is it in sport? Mere pleasure. In this matter we 
hold an impregnable position.” Let us see. 

10. That, while the motive in sport is essentially selfish, in vivisection 
tt is essentially unselfish. 

It is my conviction that the non-scientific world is far too ready 
to attribute to the advocates of science all the virtues they are so 
ready to claim; and when they put forward their favourite ad cap- 
tandum argument that their labours are undergone for one pure 
motive—the good of humanity—society is far too ready to exclaim, 
with Mrs. Varden, “ Here is a meek, righteous, thorough-going 
Christian, who, having dropped a pinch of salt on the tails of all 
the cardinal virtues, and caught them every one, makes light of 
their possession, and pants for more morality!” In other words, 
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society is far too ready to accept the picture of the pale, worn 
devotee of science giving his days and nights to irksome and thank- 
less toil, spurred on by no other motive than a boundless. philan- 
thropy. As one who has himself devoted much time and labour to 
scientific investigations, I desire to offer the strongest possible pro- 
test against this falsely coloured picture. I believe that any branch 
of science, when taken up by one who has a natural turn for it, will 
soon become as fascinating as sport to the most ardent sportsman, or 
as any form of pleasure to the most refined sensualist. The claim 
that hard work, or the endurance of privation, proves the existence 
of an unselfish motive, is simply monstrous. Grant to me that the 
miser is proved unselfish when he stints himself of food and sleep 
to add one more piece of gold to his secret hoard, that the place- 
hunter is proved unselfish when he toils through long years to reach 
the goal of his ambition, and I will grant to you that the laborious 
pursuit of science is proof positive of an unselfish motive. Of course 
I do not assert, of even a single scientific student, that his real 
motive is merely that craving for more knowledge, whether useful 
or useless, which is as natural an appetite as the craving for novelty 
or any other form of excitement. I only say that the lower motive 
would account for the observed conduct quite as well as the higher. 

Yet, after all, the whole argument, deduced from a comparison of 
vivisection with sport, rests on the following proposition, which I 
claim to class as a fallacy :— 

11. That the toleration of one form of an evil necessitates the tolera- 
tion of all others. 

Grant this, and you simply paralyze all conceivable efforts at 
reformation. How can we talk of putting down cruelty to animals 
when drunkenness is rampant in the land? You would propose, 
then, to legislate in the interests of sobriety? Shame on you! 
Look at the unseaworthy ships in which our gallant sailors are risk- 
ing their lives! What! Organize a crusade against dishonest 
shipowners, while our streets swarm with a population growing up 
in heathen ignorance! We can but reply, non omnia possumus 
omnes. And surely the man who sees his way to diminish in any 
degree even a single one of the myriad evils around him, may well 
lay to heart the saying of a wise man of old, “‘ Whatsoever thy 
hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 

The last parallel to which the advocates of vivisection may be 
expected to retreat, supposing all these positions to be found unten- 
able, is the assertion— 

12. That legislation would only increase the evil. 

The plea, if I understand it aright, amounts to this,—that legisla- 
tion would probably encourage many tg go beyond the limit with 
which at present they are content, as soon as they found that a 
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legal limit had been fixed beyond their own. Granting this to be 
the tendency of human nature, what is the remedy usually adopted 
in other cases? stricter limit, or the abandonment of all limits ? 
Suppose a case—that in a certain town it were proposed to close all 
taverns at midnight, and that the opponents of the measure urged, 
“ At present some close at eleven—a most desirable hour: if you 
pass this law, all will keep open till midnight.” What would the 
answer be? ‘Then let us do nothing,” or “Then let us fix eleven, 
instead of twelve, as our limit” ? Surely this does not need many 
words: the principle of doing evil that good may come is not 
likely to find many defenders, even in this modern disguise of for- 
bearing to do good lest evil should come. We may safely take our 
stand on the principle of doing the duty which we see before us: 
secondary consequences are at once out of our control and beyond 
our calculation. 

Let me now collect into one paragraph the contradictions of some 
of these fallacies (which I have here rather attempted to formulate 
and classify than to refute, or even fully discuss), and so exhibit 
in one view the case of the opponents of vivisection. It is briefly 
this— 

' That while we do not deny the absolute right of man to end the 
lives of the lower animals by a painless death, we require good and 
sufficient cause to be shown for all infliction of pain. 

«That the prevention of suffering to a human being does not 
justify the infliction of a greater amount of suffering on an animal. 
» That the chief evil of the practice of vivisection consists in its 
effect on the moral character of the operator; and that this effect 
is distinctly demoralising and brutalising. 

¥That hard work and the endurance of privations are no proof of 
an unselfish motive. 

‘That the toleration of one form of an evil is no excuse for 
tolerating another. 

Lastly, that the risk of legislation increasing the evil is not 
enough to make all legislation undesirable. 

We have now, I think, seen good reason to suspect that the 
principle of selfishness lies at the root of this accursed practice. 
That the same principle is probably the cause of the indifference 
with which its growth among us is regarded, is not perhaps so 
obvious. Yet I believe this indifference to be based on a tacit 
assumption, which I propose to notice as the last of this long 
catalogue of fallacies— 

13. That the practice of vivisection will never be extended so.as to 
include human subjects. 

That is, in other words, that while science arrogates to herself the 
right of torturing at her pleasure the whole sentient creation up to 
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man himself, some inscrutable boundary-line is there drawn, over 
which she will never venture to pass. ‘“‘ Let the galled jade wince, 
our withers are unwrung.”’ 

Not improbably, when that stately Levite of old was pacing with 
dainty step the road that led from Jerusalem to Jericho, “ bemused 
with thinking of tithe-concerns,” and doing his best to look uncon- 
scious of the prostrate form on the other side of the way, if it could 
have been whispered in his ear, “ Your turn comes next to fall 
among the thieves!’’ some sudden thrill of pity might have been 
aroused in him: he might even, at the risk of soiling those rich 
robes, have joined the Samaritan in his humane task of tending the 
wounded man. And surely the easy-going Levites of our own 
time would take an altogether new interest in this matter, could 
they only realise the possible advent of a day when anatomy 
shall claim, as legitimate subjects for experiment, first, our con- 
demned criminals—next, perhaps, the inmates of our refuges 
for incurables—then the hopeless lunatic, the pauper hospital- 
patient, and generally “him that hath no helper,”—a day 
when successive generations of students, trained from their earliest 
years to the repression of all human sympathies, shall have 
developed a new and more hideous Frankenstein—a soulless being 
to whom science shall be all in all. Homo sum: quidvis humanum 
a me alienum puto. 

And when that day shall come, O my brother-man, you who claim 
for yourself and for me so proud an ancestry—tracing our pedigree 
through the anthropomorphoid ape up to the primeval zoophyte— 
what potent spell have you in store to win exemption from the . 
common doom? Will you represent to that grim spectre, as 
he gloats over you, scalpel in hand, the inalienable rights of man ? 
He will tell you that this is merely a question of relative expedi- 
ency,—that, with so feeble a physique as yours, you have only to be 
thankful that natural selection has spared you solong. Will you 
reproach him with the needless torture he proposes to inflict upon 
you? He will smilingly assure you that the Ayperesthesia, which 
he hopes to induce, is in itself a most interesting phenomenon, 
deserving much patient study. Will you then, gathering up all 
your strength for one last desperate appeal, plead with him as with 
a fellow-man, and with an agonized cry for “ Mercy!” seek to rouse 
some dormant spark of pity in that icy breast ? Ask it rather of the 
nether mill-stone. 


Lewis CARROLL. 








MARCION’S GOSPEL. 


Or the various chapters in the controversy respecting the age of the 
Synoptic Gospels,’ that which relates to the heretic Marcion is one 
of the most interesting and important; important, because of the 
comparative fixity of the data on which the question turns ; interest- 
ing, because of the peculiar nature of the problem to be dealt with. 

We may cut down the preliminary disquisitions as to the life and 
doctrines of Marcion, which have, indeed, a certain bearing upon the 
point at issue, but will be found given with sufficient fulness in 
“Supernatural Religion” or in any of the authorities. As in most 
other points relating to this period, there is some confusion in the 
chronological data, but these range within a comparatively limited 
area. The most important evidence is that of Justin, who, writing 
as a contemporary (in 138 a.p. according to Tischendorf,’ 147 a.p. 
Volkmar,® 155 a.p. Keim,* on account of his allusion to Marcion), 
says that at that time Marcion had “in every nation of men caused 
many to blaspheme;”° and again speaks of the wide spread of 
his doctrines (6 wodAoi webévres, «.7.d.).° Taking these statements 
along with others in Irenzus, Tertullian, and Epiphanius, modern 
critics seem to be agreed that Marcion settled in Rome and began 
to teach his peculiar doctrines about 139—142 a.p. This is the 
date assigned in “Supernatural Religion.”‘ Volkmar, another 
critic “of the Left,” gives 138 a.p.8 Tischendorf, on the apolo- 
getic side, would throw back the date as far as 130, but this depends 
upon the date assigned by him to Justin’s Apology, and conflicts 
too much with the other testimony. 

It is also agreed that Marcion himself did actually use a certain 
Gospel that is attributed to him. The exact contents and character 
of that Gospel are not quite so clear, and its relation to the Synoptic 
Gospels, and especially to our third Synoptic, which bears the 
name of St. Luke, is the point that we have to determine. 


(1) I have been honoured with the request that I should make a contribution to the 
Fortnightly on the subject of this controversy. The following paper is practically a 
chapter from a work (unfortunately delayed in preparation) which I have undertaken 
for the Christian Evidence Society. It may, therefore, be understood to be from the 
point of view of an apologist, but, I hope, of one who writes with a due sense of 
responsibility, and in the spirit of fairness and historical research advocated by the 
Fortnightly Review. 

(2) Wann wurden, &c., p. 26. 

(3) Der Ursprung unserer Evangelien, p. 89 f. Das Ey. Marcion’s, p. 178. 

(4) Geschichte Jesu v. Nazara, p. 138. 

(5) Apol. i. 26. (6) Apol.’i. 58. 

(7) ii. p. 80. (8) Der Ursprung, p. 89. 
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The Church writers, Irenzus, Tertullian, and Epiphanius, with- 
out exception, describe Marcion’s Gospel as a mutilated or ampu- 
' tated version of our St. Luke. They contrast his treatment of the 
evangelical tradition with that pursued by his fellow-Gnostic, Valen- 
tinus.' Valentinus sought to prove his tenets by wresting the 
interpretation of the Apostolic writings ; Marcion went more boldly 
to work, and, having first selected his Gospel, our third Synoptic, 
cut out the passages both in it and in the Epistles of St. Paul, 
admitted by him to be genuine, which seemed to conflict with his 
own system. He is also said to have made additions, but these 
were in any case exceedingly slight. 

The statement of the Church writers should hardly, perhaps, be 
put aside quite so summarily as is sometimes done. The life of Irenzous 
overlapped that of Marcion considerably, and there seems to have 
been somewhat frequent communication between the Church at 
Lyons, where he was first presbyter and afterwards bishop, and that 
of Rome, where Marcion was settled; but Irenzous,” as well as Ter- 
tullian and Epiphanius, alludes to the mutilation of St. Luke’s Gospel 
by Marcion as a notorious fact. Too much stress, however, must 
not be laid upon this, because the Catholic writers were certainly 
apt to assume that their own view was the only one tenable. 

The modern controversy is more important, though it has to go 
back to the ancient for its data. The question in debate may be 
stated thus. Did Marcion, as the Church writers say, really mutilate 
our so-called St. Luke (the name is not of importance, but we 
may use it as standing for our third Synoptic in its present shape) ? 
Or, is it not possible that the converse may be true, and that 
Marcion’s Gospel was the original, and ours an interpolated version ? 
The importance of this may, indeed, be exaggerated, because Mar- 
cion’s Gospel is at any rate evidence for the existence at his date in 
a collected form of so much of the third Gospel (rather more than 
two-thirds) as he received; but still it is considerable, for upon the 
second hypothesis, if the editor of our present Gospel made use of 
that. which was in the possession of Marcion, his date may be— 
though it does not follow that it certainly would be—thrown into 
the middle of the second century, or even beyond, if the other 
external evidence would permit ; whereas, upon the first hypothesis, 
the Synoptic Gospel would be proved to be current as early as 
140 a.p.; and there will be room for considerations which may tend 
to date it much earlier. There will still be the third possibility 
that Marcion’s Gospel may be altogether independent of our present 
Synoptic, and that it may represent a parallel recension of the evan- 


gelical tradition. This would leave the date of the canonical Gospel 
undetermined. 


(1) Cf. Tertullian, De Preescript. Hzeret., c. 38. 
(2) Adv. Her., iv. 27.2; 12. 12. 
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It is a fact worth noting that the controversy, at least in its later 
and more important stages, had been fought, and, to all appearance, 
fought out, within the Tiibingen school itself. Olshausen and 
Hahn, the two orthodox critics who were most prominently engaged 
in it, after a time retired and left the field entirely to the Tiibingen 
writers. Thesecritics, with all their perversities (of which Dr. Light- 
foot has lately given an amusing example), have yet some conspicu- 
ous merits. They are very honest; they are very industrious; and, 
partly from this, partly from the thorough theological training 
which the German Universities afford, their knowledge of the sub- 
ject is usually complete, so that they escape the blunders as to 
matters of fact and scholarship which too often disfigure all but the 
very best English work. They have besides, what may be thought, 
perhaps, a more doubtful qualification, an almost endless ingenuity 
and fertility in inventing hypotheses. To this, indeed, it is pro- 
bably due that they have been led into such fantastic vagaries of 
speculation; but at the same time it should be remembered that 
hypothesis is the great instrument of advance in science, and that no 
hypothesis can be thoroughly discussed without some, even if it is 
only a negative, gain to knowledge. It will probably be agreed, 
among fair-minded men, that the Tiibingen school—perhaps, as 
Mr. Arnold would say, “at the sacrifice of themselves ”—have not 
only incited to the study, but have also contributed largely to the 
understanding, of the apostolic and sub-apostolic age. It should 
be added that some of the writers, as notably Baur and also 
Schwegler, possessed a literary ability, shown in lucidity of exposi- 
tion and.the power of systematically developing a subject, which 
has not hitherto been very common among German theologians. It 
is probably to this last quality that Schwegler owes the comparative 
importance of the position assigned to him—a position which, 
merely for weight of reasoning and for its solid results, his book 
would scarcely seem to merit. 

The earlier critics who impugned the traditional view appear to 
have leaned rather to the theory that Marcion’s Gospel and the 
canonical Luke are, more or less, independent offshoots from the 
common ground-stock of the evangelical narratives. Ritschl, and 
after him Baur and Schwegler, adopted more decidedly the view 
that the canonical Gospel was constructed out of Marcion’s by inter- 
polations directed against that heretic’s teaching. The reaction 
came from a quarter whence it would not quite naturally have been 
expected—from one of the most ardent and daring spirits that the 
Tiibingen tradition has nourished, Volkmar, Professor of Theology 
at Ziirich. With him was allied the more sober-minded, laborious 
investigator, Hilgenfeld.t Both these writers returned to the charge 


(1) It is with pleasure we hear that Dr. Hilgenfeld is about to bring out an Intro- 
duction to the New Testament. This is just what has for some time been wanted. 
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once and again. Volkmar’s original paper was supplemented by an 
elaborate volume in 1852, and Hilgenfeld, in like manner, has reas- 
serted his conclusions. Baur and Ritschl professed themselves con- 
vinced by the arguments brought forward, and retracted or greatly 
modified their views. So far as Iam aware, Schwegler is the only 
writer whose opinion still stands as it was at first expressed ; but he 
has for some time left the theological field. 

Without at all prejudging the question on this score, it is difficult 
not to feel a certain presumption in favour of a conclusion which 
has been reached after such elaborate argument, especially where, as 
here, there could be no suspicion of a merely apologetic tendency on 
either side. Are we, then, to think that our English critic has 
shown cause for reopening the discussion? There is room to doubt 
whether he would quite maintain as much as this himself. He has 
gone over the old ground, and reproduced the old arguments; but 
these arguments already lay before Hilgenfeld and Volkmar in their 
elaborate researches, and simply as a matter of scale the chapter in 
‘Supernatural Religion”’ can hardly profess to compete with these. 
It is also, it must be said, not by any means the most favourable 
specimen of the author’s work.’ The handling is less firm and 
decided than usual; there is too much of what logicians call the 
fallacia a dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter ; admissions are 
taken in a much more sweeping and unqualified sense than that in 
which they are made ; and generally there is an insufficient grasp of 
the exact points to be proved, and of the methods necessary to prove 
them. 

Supposing, for the moment, that the author has proved the points 
that he sets himself to prove, to what will this amount? He will 
have shown (a) that the patristic statement that Marcion muti- 
lated St. Luke is not to be accepted at once without further question ; 
(8) that we cannot depend with perfect accuracy upon the details of 
his Gospel, as reconstructed from the statements of Tertullian and 
Epiphanius ; (y) that it is difficult to explain the whole of Marcion’s 
alleged omissions, on purely dogmatic grounds—assuming the con- 
sistency of his method. 

With the exception of the first, I do not think these points are 
proved to any important extent; but, even if they were, it would 
still, I believe, be possible to show that Marcion’s Gospel was based 


His writings are, most of them, strewn over German periodicals, especially his own ; 
and it is always difficult to get at the kernel of what he is saying. The main points 
are usually overlaid with a somewhat crabbed discussion of details, but will naturally 
be brought out with more distinctness in an Finleitung. [Since this was written Dr. 
Hilgenfeld’s work has appeared in a volume of 828 pages. The first glance at it, I 
confess, is disappointing. It seems to be still mainly taken up with the Tendenz- 
Kritik, which has long ago performed its mission. ] 

(1) Iam not at present attempting a general estimate of ‘Supernatural Religion,” 
but merely refer to the arguments of this particular section. 
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upon our third Synoptic by arguments which hardly cross or touch 
them at all. 

* But, before we proceed further, it is well that we should have 
some idea as to the contents of the Marcionitic Gospel. And here 
we are brought into collision with the second of the propositions 
just enunciated. Are we able to reconstruct that Gospel from the 
materials available to us with any tolerable or sufficient approach to 
accuracy? I believe no one who has gone into the question care- 
fully would deny that we can. Here it is necessary to define and 
guard our statements, so that they may cover exactly as much ground 
as they ought and no more. 

Our author quotes largely, especially from Volkmar, to show 
that the evidence of Tertullian and Epiphanius is not to be relied 
upon. When we refer to the chapter in which Volkmar deals with 
this subject'—a chapter which is an admirable specimen of the 
closeness and thoroughness of German research—we do indeed find 
some such expressions, but to quote them alone would give an entirely 
erroneous impression of the conclusion to which the writer comes. 
He does not say that the statements of Tertullian and Epiphanius 
are untrustworthy, simply and absolutely, but only that they need to 
be applied with caution on certain points. Such a point is especially 
the silence of these writers as proving, or being supposed to prove, 
the absence of the corresponding passage in Marcion’s Gospel. It 
is argued, very justly, that such an inference is sometimes pre- 
carious. Again, in quoting longer passages, Epiphanius is in the 
habit of abridging or putting an Kc. (kai ri étijs—xai ra Aowrd), 
instedd of quoting the whole. This does not give a complete 
guarantee for the intermediate portions, and leaves some uncertainty 
as to where the passage ends. Generally it is true that the object 
of the Fathers is not critical but dogmatic, to refute Marcion’s 
system out of his own Gospel. But when all deductions have been 
made on these grounds, there are still ample materials for recon- 
structing that Gospel with such an amount of accuracy at least as can 
leave no doubt as to its character.2_ The wonder is that we are able 
to do so, and that the statements of the Fathers should stand the test 
so well as they do. Epiphanius especially often shows the most 
painstaking care and minuteness of detail. He has reproduced the 
manuscript of Marcion’s Gospel that he had before him, even to its 
clerical errors.? He and Tertullian are writing quite independently, 
and yet they confirm each other in a remarkable manner. “If we 

(1) Das Ev. Marcion’s, pp. 28—64. 

(2) Statements such as those quoted in S. R., on p. 98, are reduced to their true 
dimensions by Volkmar on pp. 46 foll. of his work. Nothing is said in “ Supernatural 


Religion” of the extent to which Tertullian and Epiphanius check and confirm each 
other. 


(8) Ola for otdac in Luke xiv. 20. Of. Volkmar, p. 46. 
VOL. XVI. N.S. oP 
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compare the two witnesses,” says Volkmar, “we find the most 
satisfactory (sicher-stellendste) coincidence in their statements, 
entirely independent as they are, as well in regard to that which 
Marcion has in common with Luke, as in regard to very many 
of the points in which his text differed from the canonical. 
And this applies not only to simple omissions which Epiphanius 
expressly notes and Tertullian confirms by passing over what would 
otherwise have told against Marcion, but also to the minor varia- 
tions of the text which Tertullian either happens to name or indicate 
by his translation, while they are confirmed by the direct state- 
ment of [the other] opponent who is equally bent on finding such 
differences.”* Out of all the points on which they can be com- 
pared, there is a real divergence only in two. Of these, one 
Volkmar attributes to an oversight on the part of Epiphanius, and 
the other to a clerical omission in his manuscript.” When we 
consider the cumbrousness of ancient MSS., the absence of divisions 
in the text, and the consequent difficulty of making exact refer- 
ences, this must needs be taken for a remarkable result. And the 
very fact that we have two—and in some places even three, for 
Irenzus also comes in—independent authorities, makes the text of 
Marcion’s Gospel, so far as those authorities are available, or, in other 
words, for the greater part of it, instead of being uncertain among 
quite the most certain of all the achievements of modern criticism.* 

This is seen practically—to apply a simple test—in the large 
amount of agreement between critics of the most various schools as 
to the real contents of the Gospel. Our author indeed speaks 
much of the “disagreement.’’ But by what standard does he judge ? 
Or, has he ever estimated its extent? Putting aside merely 
verbal differences, the total number of whole verses affected will be 
represented in the following table :— 


iv. 16—30: doubt as to exact extent of omissions affecting about half the 


verses. 
38, 39: omitted according to Hahn; retained according to Hilgenfeld 
and Volkmar. 
vii. 29—35: omitted, Hahn and Ritschl ; retained, Hilgenfeld and Volkmar. 
x. 12—15: ditto ditto. 


xiii. 6—10: omitted, Volkmar ; retained, Hilgenfeld and Rettig. 
xvii. 5—10: omitted, Ritschl; retained, Volkmar and Hilgenfeld. 
14—19: doubt as to exact omissions. 





(1) Das Ev. Marcion’s, p. 45. 
(2) Ibid., pp. 46—48. 

(3) “We have, in fact, no guarantee of the accuracy or trustworthiness of any of 
their statements” (S. R., ii. p. 101). We have just the remarkable coincidence spoken 
of above. It does not prove that Tertullian did not faithfully reproduce the text of 
Marcion to show, which is the real drift of the argument on the preceding page (S. R., 
ii. p. 100), that he had not the canonical Gospel before him; rather it removes the 
suspicion that he might have confused the text of Marcion’s Gospel with the canonical. 
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xix. 47, 48: omitted, Hilgenfeld and Volkmar; retained, Hahn and Anger. 
xxii. 17, 18: doubtful. 


23—27: omitted, Ritschl; retained, Hilgenfeld and Volkmar. 
43, 44: ditto ditto. 
XXlli. 39—42 : ditto ditto. 
47—49 : omitted, Hahn ; retained, Ritschl, Hilgenfeld, Volkmar. 
xxiv. 47—53: uncertain.! 

This would give, as a maximum estimate of variation, some 55 
verses out of about 804, or, in other words, about seven per cent. 
But such an estimate would be in fact much too high, as there can 
be no doubt that the earlier researches of Hahn and Ritschl ought 
to be corrected by those of Hilgenfeld and Volkmar; and the 
difference between these two critics is quite insignificant. Taking 
the severest view that it is possible to take, no one will maintain that 
the differences between the critics are such as to affect the main 
issue, so that upon one hypothesis one theory would hold good, and 
upon another hypothesis another. It is a mere question of detail. 

We may, then, reconstruct the Gospel used by Marcion with very 
considerable confidence that we have its real contents before us. In 
order to avoid any suspicion I will take the outline given in 
“Supernatural Religion” (ii. p. 127), adding only the passage 
St. Luke vii. 29—35, which, according to the author’s statement 
(a mistaken one, however’), is “generally agreed” to have been 
wanting in Marcion’s Gospel. In that Gospel, then, the following 
portions of our present St. Luke were omitted :— 

Chaps. i. and ii., including the prologue, the Nativity, and the birth of John 
the Baptist. 
Chap. iii., with the exception of vy. 1, containing the baptism of our Lord, the 
preaching of St. John, and the genealogy. 
iv. 1—13, 17—20, 24: the Temptation, the reading from Isaiah. 
vii. 29—35: the gluttonous man. 
xi. 29—32, 49—51: the sign of Jonas, and the blood of the prophets. 
xiii. 1—9, 29—35: the slain Galileans, the fig-tree, Herod, Jerusalem. 
xv. 11—32: the prodigal son. 
Xvi. 5—10: the servant at meat. 
xviii. 31—34 : announcement of the Passion. 
xix. 29—48: the Triumphal Entry, woes of Jerusalem, cleansing of the 
Temple. 
xx. 9—18, 37, 38: the wicked husbandmen; the God of Abraham. 
xxi. 1—4, 18, 21, 22: the widow’s mite; ‘‘a hair of your head;” flight 
of the Church. 
xxii. 16—18, 28—30, 35—38, 49—51: the fruit of the vine, ‘‘eat at my 
table,” ‘‘ buy a sword,” the high-priest’s servant. 
xxiy. 47—53: the last commission, the Ascension. 





(1) This table has been constructed from that of De Wette, Einleitung, pp. 123—132, 
compared with the works of Volkmar and Hilgenfeld. 

(2) 8. R., ii. p. 116, n. 3. The statement is mistaken in regard to Volkmar and 
Hilgenfeld. Both these writers would make Marcion retain this passage. It happens 
rather oddly that this is one of the sections on which the philological evidence for 
St. Luke’s authorship is least abundant “a i 

P 
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Here. we have another remarkable phenomenon. The Gospel 
stands to our Synoptic entirely in the relation of defect. We may 
say entirely, for the additions are so insignificant—some thirty words 
in all, and those for the most part supported by other authority— 
that for practical. purposes they need not be reckoned. With the 
exception of these thirty words inserted, and some, also slight, 
alterations of phrase, Marcion’s Gospel presents simply an abridg- 
ment of our St. Luke. 

Does not this almost at once exclude the idea that they can be 
independent works? If it does not, then let us compare the two 
in detail. There is some disturbance and re-arrangement in the 
first chapter of Marcion’s Gospel, though the substance is that of 
the third Synoptic; but from this point onwards the two move step 
by step together but for the omissions and a single transposition 
(iv. 27—xvii. 18). Out of fifty-three sections peculiar to St. Luke— 
from iv. 16 onwards—all but eight were found also in Marcion’s 
Gospel. They are found, too, in precisely the same order. Curious 
and intricate as is the mosaic work of the third Gospel, all the 
intricacies of its pattern are reproduced in the Gospel of Marcion. 
Where Luke makes an insertion in the groundstock of the narra- 
tive, there Marcion makes an insertion also; where Luke omits part 
of the narrative, Marcion does the same. Among the documents 
peculiar to St. Luke are some of a very marked and individual 
character, which seem to have come from some private source of 
information. Such, for instance, would be the document viii. 1—3, 
which introduces names so entirely unknown to the rest of the 
evangelical tradition as Joanna and Susanna.’ A trace of the same, 
or an allied document, appears in chap. xxiv., where we have again 
the name Joanna, and afterwards that of the obscure disciple 
Cleopas. Again, the mention of Martha and Mary is common only 
to St. Luke and the Fourth Gospel. Zacchzeus is peculiar to St. 
Luke. Yet, not only does each of the sections relating to these 
personages re-appear in Marcion’s Gospel, but it re-appears pre- 
cisely at the same place. A marked peculiarity in St. Luke’s 
Gospel is the “ great intercalation ” of discourses, ix. 51—viii. 14, 
evidently inserted without regard to chronological order. Yet this 
peculiarity, too, is faithfully re-produced in the Gospel of Marcion 
with the same disregard of chronology—the only change being the 
omission of about forty-one verses from a total of three hundred 
and eighty. When Luke has the other two Synoptics against 
him, as in the insertions Matt. xiv. 3—12, Mark vi. 17—29, and 
again Matt. xx. 20—28, Mark x. 35—45, and Matt. xxi. 20—22, 


(1) There is direct evidence for the presence in Marcion’s Gospel of the passages 


relating to the personages here named, except Martha and Mary, see Tert. adv. Marc., 
iv. 19, 37, 43. 
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Mark xi. 20—26, Marcion has them against him too. Where the third 
Synoptist breaks off from his companions (Luke ix. 17, 18) and 
leaves a gap, Marcion leaves one too. It has been’ noticed as 
characteristic of St. Luke that where he has recorded a similar 
incident before, he omits what might seem to be a repetition of it: 
this characteristic is exactly reflected in Marcion, and that in 
regard to the very same incidents. Then, wherever the patristic 
statements give us the opportunity of comparing Marcion’s text 
with the Synoptic—and this they do very largely indeed—the two 
are found to coincide with no greater variation than would be 
found between any two not directly related manuscripts of the same 
text. It would be easy to multiply these points, and to carry them 
to any degree of detail; if more precise and particular evidence is 
needed it shall be forthcoming, but in the meantime I think it may 
be asserted with confidence that two alternatives only are possible. 
Either Marcion’s Gospel is an abridgment of our present St. Luke, 
or else our present St. Luke is an expansion by interpolation of 
Marcion’s Gospel, or of a document co-extensive with it. No third 
hypothesis is tenable. 

It remains, then, to inquire which of these two Gospels had the 
priority—Marcion’s or Luke’s; which is to stand first, both in 
order of time and of authenticity. This, too, is a point that there 
are ample data for determining. 

(1.) And, first, let us consider what presumption is raised by any 
other part of Marcion’s procedure. Is it likely that he would 
have cut down a document previously existing? or, have we reason 
for thinking that he would be scrupulous in keeping such a docu- 
ment intact ? 

The author of “Supernatural Religion” himself makes use of 
this very argument ; but I cannot help suspecting that his applica- 
tion of it has slipped in through an oversight or misapprehension. 
When first I came across the argument as employed by him, I was 
struck by it at once as important if only it was sound. But, upon 
examination, not only does it vanish into thin air as an argument in 
support of the thesis he is maintaining, but there remains in its 
place a positive argument'that tells directly and strongly against 
that thesis. A passage is quoted from Canon Westcott, in which it 
is stated that while Tertullian and Epiphanius accuse Marcion of 
altering the text of the books which he received, so far as his treat- 
ment of the Epistles is concerned this is not borne out by the facts, 
out of seven readings noticed by Epiphanius two only being un- 
supported by other authority. It is argued from this that Marcion 
“equally preserved without alteration the text which he found in his 
manuscript of the Gospel.” ‘‘ We have no reason to believe the accu- 
sation of the Fathers in regard to the Gospel—which we cannot fully 
test—better founded than that in regard to the Epistles, which we 
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can test, and find unfounded.”* No doubt the premisses of this 
argument are true, and so also is the conclusion, strictly as it 
stands. It is true that the Fathers accuse Marcion of tampering 
with the text in various places, both in the Epistles and in the 
Gospels where the allegation can be tested, and where itis found that 
the supposed perversion is simply a difference of reading, proved to 
be such by its presence in other authorities.* But what is this to 
the point? It is not contended that Marcion altered to any con- 
siderable extent (though he did slightly even in the Epistles*) the 
text which he retained, but that he mutilated and cut out whole 
passages from that text. He can be proved to have done this in 
regard to the Epistles, and therefore it is fair to infer that he dealt 
in the same way with the Gospel. This is the amended form in 
which the argument ought to stand. It is certain that Marcion 
made a large excision before Rom. xi. 33, and another after Rom. 
viii. 11; he also cut out the mentiones Abrahe from Gal. iii. 7, 14, 
16—18.* I say nothing about his excision of the last two chapters 
of the Epistle to the Romans, because on that point a controversy 
might be raised. But the genuineness of these other passages is 
undisputed and undisputable. It cannot be argued here that our 
text of the Epistle has suffered from later interpolation, and there- 
fore, I repeat, it is so much the more probable that Marcion took 
from the text of the Gospel than that a later editor added to it. 

(2.) In examining the internal evidence from the nature and 
structure of Marcion’s Gospel, it has hitherto been the custom to 
lay most stress upon its dogmatic character. The controversy in 
Germany has turned chiefly on this. The critics have set themselves 
to show that the variations in Marcion’s Gospel either could or could 
not be explained as omissions dictated by the exigencies of his dog- 
matic system. This was a task which suited well the subtlety and 
inventiveness of the German mind, and it has been handled with all 
the usual minuteness and elaboration. The result has been that not 
only have Volkmar and Hilgenfeld proved their point to their own 
satisfaction, but they also convinced Ritschl and partially Baur; and 
generally we may say that in Germany it seems to be agreed at the 
present time that the hypothesis of a mutilated Luke suits the dog- 
matic argument better than that of later Judaizing interpolations. 

I have no wish to disparage the results of these labours, which are 

(1) S. R., ii. 142 £. 

(2) This admission does not damage the credit of Tertullian and Epiphanius as 
witnesses; because what we want from them is a statement of the facts ; the construction 


which they put upon the facts is a matter of no importance. 

(3) The omission in 2 Cor. iv. 13, must be due to Marcion (Epiph. 321 c.); so pro- 
bably an insertion of Marcion’s in 1 Cor. ix. 8. 

(4) Tert. adv. Marc. v. 16: Heec si Marcion de industria erasit, &c. V. 14: Salio et 
hic amplissimum abruptum intercisw scripture. V. 3: Ostenditur quid supra heretica 
industria eraserit, mentionem scilicet Abrahe, &c. Cf. Bleek, Einleitung, p. 136; 
Hiilgenfeld, Evy. Justin's, &c., p. 473. 
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carried out with the splendid thoroughness that one so much 
admires. Looking at the subject as impartially as I can, I am 
inclined to think that the case is made out in the main. The single 
instance of the perverted sense assigned to xarf\Oe in iv. 31, must 
needs go a long way. Marcion evidently intends the word to be 
taken in a transcendental sense of the emanation and descent to 
earth of the Aion Christus.’ It is impossible to think that this 
sense is more original than the plain historical use of the word by 
St. Luke, or to mistake the dogmatic motive in the heretical recen- 
sion. There is also an evident reason for the omission of the first 
chapters which relate the human birth of Christ, which Marcion 
denied, and one somewhat less evident, though highly probable, for 
the omission of the account of the Baptist’s ministry, John being 
regarded as the finisher of the Old Testament dispensation—the 
work of the Demiurge. This omission is not quite consistently 
carried out, as the passage vii. 24—28 is retained—probably because 
v. 28 itself seemed to contain a sufficient qualification. The gene- 
alogy, as well as viii. 19, was naturally omitted for the same reason 
as the Nativity. The narrative of the Baptism Marcion could not 
admit, because it supplied the foundation for that very Ebionism to 
which his own system was diametrically opposed. The Temptation, 
x. 21 (“Lord . . . of earth”), xxii. 18 (“the fruit of the vine”), 
xxii. 30 (“eat and drink at my table”), and the Ascension, may 
have been omitted because they contained matter that seemed too 
anthropomorphic or derogatory to the Divine Nature. On the other 
hand, xi. 29—32 (Jonah and Solomon), xi. 49—51 (prophets and 
apostles), xiii. 1 foll. (the fig-tree, as the Jewish people ?), xiii. 
31—35 (the prophet in Jerusalem), the prodigal son (perhaps ?), the 
wicked husbandmen (more probably), the triumphal entry (as the 
fulfilment of prophecy), the announcement of the Passion (also as 
such), xxi. 21, 22 (the same), and the frequent allusions to the Old 
Testament Scriptures, seem to have been expunged as recognising or 
belonging to the kingdom of the Demiurge.? Again, the changes in 
xiii. 28, xvi. 17, xx. 35, are fully in accordance with Marcion’s 
system.? The reading which Marcion had in xi. 22 is expressly 
stated to have been common to the Gnostic heretics generally. In 
some of these instances the dogmatic motive is gross and palpable, in 

(1) Anno xv. Tiberii Christus Jesus de ccelo manare dignatus est (Tert. adv. Marc., 
i. 19). 

me I give mainly the explanations of Volkmar, who, it should be remembered, is the 
very reverse of an apologist, indicating the points where they seem least satisfactory. 

(3) It is highly probable that many of the points mentioned by Tertullian and Epi- 
phanius as “‘adulterations’’ were simply various readings in Marcion’s Codex; such 
would be v. 14, x. 25, xvii. 2, and xxiii. 2, which are directly supported by other 
authority: xi. 2 and xii. 28 would probably belong to this class. So perhaps the 
insertion of iv. 27 in the history of the Samaritan leper. The phenomenon of a trans- 


position of verses from one part of a Gospel to another is not an infrequent one in 
early MSS. 
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most it seems to have been made out, but some (such as especially 
xiii. 1—9) are still doubtful, and the method of excision does not 
appear to have been carried out with complete consistency. 

This, indeed, was only to be expected. We are constantly 
reminded that Tertullian, a man, with all his faults, of enormous 
literary and general power, did not possess the critical faculty, and 
no more was that faculty likely to be found in Marcion. It is an 
anachronism to suppose that he would sit down to his work with 
that regularity of method, and with that subtle appreciation of the 
affinities of dogma, which characterize the modern critic. The Sep- 
tuagint translators betray an evident desire to soften down the 
anthropomorphism of the Hebrew ; but how easy would it be to con- 
vict them of inconsistency, and to show that they left standing 
expressions as strong as any that they changed! If we judge 
Marcion’s procedure by a standard suited to the age in which he 
lived, our wonder will be, not that he has shown so little, but so 
much, consistency and insight. 

I think, therefore, that the dogmatic argument, so far as it goes, 
tells distinctly in favour of the “ mutilation” hypothesis. But at the 
same time it should not be pressed too far. I should be tempted to 
say that the almost exclusive and certainly excessive use of argu- 
ments derived from the history of dogma, was the prime fallacy 
which lies ‘at the root of the Tiibingen criticism. How can it be 
thought that an Englishman, or a German, trained under and sur- 
rounded by the circumstances of the nineteenth century, should be 
able to thread all the mazes in the mind of a Gnostic or an Ebionite 
in the second? It is difficult enough for us to lay down a law for 
the actions of our own immediate neighbours and friends ; how much 
more difficult to ‘‘cast the shell of habit,” and place ourselves at 
the point of view of a civilisation and world of thought wholly dif- 
ferent from our own, so as not only to explain its apparent aberra- 
tions, but to be able to say, positively, ‘‘this must have been so,” 
“that must have been otherwise.” Yet such is the strange and 
extravagant supposition that we are assumed to make. No doubt 
the argument from dogma has its place in criticism; but, on the 
whole, the literary argument is safer, more removed from the influ- 
ence of subjective impressions, more capable of being cast into a 
really scientific form. 

(3.) I pass over other literary arguments which hardly admit of 
this form of expression—such as the improbability that the Preface 
or Prologue was not part of the original Gospel, but a later accretion; 
or, again, from Marcion’s treatment of the Synoptic matter in the 
third Gospel, both points which would be worth dilating upon if 
there were space at command. I pass over these, and come at once, 
without further delay, to the one point which seems to me really to 
decide the character of Marcion’s Gospel, and its relation to the 
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Synoptic. The argument to which I allude is that from style and 
diction. True the English mind is apt to receive literary arguments 
of that kind with suspicion, and very justly so long as they rest 
upon a mere vague subjective ipse dixit; but here the question can be 
reduced to one of definite figures and of weighing and measuring. 
Bruder’s Concordance is a dismal-looking volume—a mere index of 
words, and nothing more. But it has an eloquence of its own for 
the scientific investigator. It is strange how clearly many points 
stand out when this test comes to be applied, which before had been 
vague and obscure. This is especially the case in regard to the 
Synoptic Gospels; for, in the first place, the vocabulary of the 
writers is very limited, and similar phrases have a constant tendency 
to recur, and, in the second place, the critic has the immense advan- 
tage of being enabled to compare their treatment of the same 
common matter, so that he can readily ascertain what are the cha- 
racteristic modifications introduced by each. Dr. Holtzmann, fol- 
lowing Zeller and Lekebusch, has made a full and careful analysis of 
the style and vocabulary of St. Luke," but of course without reference 
to the particular omissions of Marcion. Let us then, with the help 
of Bruder, apply Holtzmann’s results to these omissions, with a 
view to see whether there is evidence that they are by the same hand 
as the rest of the Gospel. 

It would be highly desirable that this evidence should be set 
before the reader in full, in order that he might be able to form a 
completely just impression of its nature and extent. At the proper 
place and time I engage that this shall be done; but for the present 
it must suffice to give a few samples of the sort of evidence pro- 
ducible, with a brief summary of the whole. 

Taking first certain points by which the style of the third Evan- 
gelist is distinguished from that of the first in their treatment of 
common matter, Dr. Holtzmann observes, that where Matthew has 
ypopparets, Luke has in six places the word rouixds, which is only 
found three times besides in the New Testament (once in St. Mark, 
and twice in the Epistle to Titus). Of the places where it is used 
by St. Luke, one is the omitted passage, vii. 30. In citations where 
Matthew has 70 fnOe (14 times; not at all in Luke), Luke prefers 
the perfect form 7d cipyyévov, so in ii. 24 (Acts twice); compare 
eipyrat, iv. 21. Where Matthew has dpri (7 times), Luke has always 
viv, Never dpri: viv is used in the following passages, omitted by 
Marcion: i. 48, ii. 29, xix. 42, xxii. 18, 36. With Matthew the 
word é\cos is masculine, with Luke neuter, so five times in ch. i. and 
in x. 37, which was retained by Marcion. 

Among the peculiarities of style noted by Dr. Holtzmann which 
recur in the omitted portions the following are perhaps some of the 
more striking. Peculiar use of 7d covering a whole phrase, i. 62 


(1) Die Synoptischen Evangelien, 1863, pp. 302, foll. 
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(75 cf adv Odor xadeioGu), xix. 48, xxii. 37, and five other places. 
Peculiar attraction of the relative with preceding case of zis, iii. 19, 
xix. 37, and elsewhere. The formula Aeye (clre) 5¢ wapaBody (not 
found in the other Synoptics), xiii. 6, xx. 9, 19, and ten times 
besides. Tév pleonastic with the infinitive, once in Mark, six times 
in Matthew, twenty-five times in Luke, of which three times in 
chap. i., twice in chap. ii., iv. 10, xxi. 22. Peculiar combinations 
with xara, ard. 7d Mos, elwOdc, <iPopévor, i. 9, ii. 27, 42, and twice. Kaf 
hpépay, once in the other Gospels, thirteen times in Luke and Acts, 
xix. 47; xar’ dros, ii. 41 ; xara with peculiar genitive of place, iv. 14 
(xxiii. 5)." Protasis introduced by xai dre, ii. 21, 22, 42, kai ds, i. 39, 
xv. 25, xix. 41. Uses of éyévero, especially with é& 7é and infinitive, 
twice in Mark, in Luke twenty-two times, i. 8, ii. 6, iii. 21, xxiv. 51, 
év ro with the infinitive, three times in St. Matthew, once in St. 
Mark, thirty-seven times in St. Luke, including i. 8, 21, ii. 6, 27, 48, 
iii. 21. Adverbs: éjs and xabeéjs, ten times in the third Gospel and 
the Acts alone in the New Testament, i. 3; dyp., twenty times in the 
third Gospel and Acts, only once in the other Gospels, i. 20, iv. 13 ; 
egaipvys, four times in the Gospel and Acts, once besides in the New 
Testament, ii. 13; zapaxpqya, seventeen times in the Gospel and 
Acts, twice in the rest of the New Testament, i. 64; é péow, thirteen 
times in the Gospel and Acts, five times in the other Synoptics, 
ii. 46, xxi. 21. Fondness for optative in indirect constructions, 
i. 29, 62, iii. 15, xv. 26. Peculiar combination of participles, ii. 36 
(zpoBeByxvia Lyoaca), lil. 23 (dpxduevos dv), iv. 20 (rrvgas dsodors), 
very frequent. Elva, with participle for finite verb (forty-eight times 
in all), i. 7, 10, 20, 21, 22, ii. 8, 26, 33, 51, iii. 23, iv. 16 (tw 
teOpappévos omitted by Marcion), iv. 17, 20, xv. 24, 32, xviii. 34, 
xix. 47, xx. 17, xxiv. 53. Construction of xpés with accusative after 
cireiv, Nadeiv, daroxpiverOu, frequent in Luke, rare in the rest of the 
New Testament, i. 13, 18, 19, 28, 34, 55, 61, 73, ii. 15, 18, 34, 48, 
49, ii. 12, 18, 14, iv. 4, xiii. 7, 34, xv. 22, xviii. 31, xix. 33, 39, 
xx. 9, 14,19. This is thrown into marked relief by the contrast 
with the other Synoptics; the only two places where Matthew 
appears to have the construction are both ambiguous, iii. 15 (doubt- 
ful reading, probably aire), and xxvii. 14 (dzexpiOn ard zpos ode & 
pyya). No other evangelist speaks so much of Ivetpa dyov, i. 15, 
35, 41, 67, ii. 25, 66, iii. 16, 22, iv. 1. (found also in Marcion’s 
reading of xi. 2). Peculiar use of pronouns: Luke has the combi- 
nation xai airés twenty-eight times, Matthew only twice (one false 
reading), Mark four or perhaps five times, i. 17, 22, ii. 28, iii. 23, 
xv. 14; xai airoi Mark has not at all, Matthew twice, Luke thirteen 
times including ii. 50, xviii. 34, xxiv. 52. 

We now come to the test supplied by the vocabulary. The fol- 


(1) Where a reference is given thus in brackets, it is confirmatory, from the part of 
the Gospel retained by Marcion. 
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lowing are some of the words peculiar to St. Luke, or found in his 
writings with marked and characteristic frequency, which occur in 
those parts of our present Gospel that were wanting in Marcion’s 
recension : dvécrnv, dvacrds occur three times in St. Matthew, twice 
in St. John, four times in the writings of St. Paul, twenty-six times 
in the third Gospel and thirty-five times in the Acts, and are found 
in i. 39, xv. 18, 20; dvrAéyew appears in ii. 34, five times in the rest 
of the Gospel and the Acts, and only four times together in the rest 
of the New Testament; dras occurs twenty times in the Gospel, 
sixteen times in the Acts, only ten times in the rest of the New 
Testament, but in ii. 39, iii. 16, 21, iv. 6, xv. 13, xix. 37, 48, xxi. 
4 (bis) ; three of these are, however, doubtful readings. ddeows rav 
dpapriav, ten times in the Gospel and Acts, seven times in the rest of 
the New Testament, i. 77, iii. 3. 8c, Dr. Holtzmann says, “is found 
more often in St. Luke than in all the other writers of the New 
Testament put together.’? This does not appear to be strictly true ; 
it is, however, found nineteen times in the Gospel and twenty-five 
times in the Acts to twenty-four times in the three other Gospels; 
it occurs in ii. 49, xiii. 33, xv. 32, xxii. 37. d€eoOu, twenty-four 
times in the Gospel and Acts, twenty-six times in the rest of the 
New Testament, six times in St. Matthew, three in St. Mark, ii. 28, 
xxl. 17. dardocew, nine times in‘ the Gospel and Acts, seven times 
in the rest of the New Testament (Matthew once), iii. 13, xvii. 9, 
10. dépxeoGau occurs thirty-two times in the Gospel and Acts, twice 
in each of the other Synoptics, and eight times in the rest of the 
New Testament, and is found in ii. 15, 35. ddr, i. 18, 11. 7 (xxi, 28, 
and Acts, not besides in the Gospels). éav, xxii. 51 (once besides in 
the Gospel, eight times in the Acts, and three times in the rest of 
the New Testament). éos, i. 9, ii. 42, eight times besides in St. 
Luke’s writings and only twice in the rest of the New Testament. 
évavriov, five times in St. Luke’s writings, once besides, i. 8. évesmuov, 
correcting the readings, twenty times in the Gospel, fourteen times 
in the Acts, not at all in the other Synoptists, once in St. John, four 
times in chap. i., iv. 7, xv. 18, 21 (this will be noticed as a very 
remarkable instance of the extent to which the diction of the third 
Evangelist impressed itself upon his writings). érPBatew, xix. 35 
(and twice, only by St. Luke). éurérrew, i. 12, xv. 20 (eight times 
in the Acts and three times in the rest of the New Testament). 
ai &npo, only in St. Luke, i. 80, and twice. @os (fifteen times in 
the Gospel, eleven times in the Acts, three times in the other 


23, xiii. 7, 8, xv. 29. @avudew éri rar, Gospel and Acts five times, 
(only besides in Mark xii. 17), ii. 33. ixavés in the sense of “ much,” 
“many,” seven times in the Gospel, eighteen times in the Acts, and 
only three times besides in the New Testament, iii. 16, xx. 9 (com- 
pare xxii. 38). xaféri (like xaeéis above), is only found in St. Luke’s 
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writings, i. 7, and five times in the rest of the Gospel and the Acts. 
Aarpévew, “in Luke much oftener than in other parts of the New 
Testament,” i. 74, ii. 37, iv. 8, and five times in the Acts. Ards, 
six times in the Gospel and Acts, six times in the rest of the New 
Testament, xv. 14,17. iv (month), i. 24, 26, 36, 56 (iv. 25), alone 
in the Gospels, in the Acts five times. ofos for “ family,” i. 27, 33, 
69, ii. 4, and three times besides in the Gospel, nine times in the 
Acts. A#6os (especially in the form zéy rd 7700s), twenty-five times 
in St. Luke’s writings, seven times in the rest of the New Testament, 
i.19, ii. 18, xix. 37. mAjoa, rArAynoOjvar, twenty-two times in St. 
Luke’s writings, only three times besides in the New Testament, 
i. 15, 23, 41, 57, 67, ii. 6, 21, 22, xxi. 22. spocdSoxév, eleven times 
in the Gospel and Acts, five times in the rest of the New Testament 
(Matthew twice and 2 Peter), i. 21, iii. 15.  oxdéarrew, only in Luke 
three times, xiii. 8. o7evdew, except in 2 Peter iii. 12, only in St. 
Luke’s writings, ii. 16. ocvddAapBdvew, ten times in the Gospel and 
Acts, five times in the rest of the New Testament, i. 24, 31, 36, 
ii. 21. ovpBdddr\{cw, only in Lucan writings, six times, ii. 19. 
govexew, Dine times in the Gospel and Acts, three times besides in 
the New Testament, xix. 43. cwryp/a, in chap. i. three times, in the 
rest of the Gospel and Acts seven times, not in the other Synoptic 
Gospels. zo orpédew, twenty-two times in the Gospel, eleven times 
in the Acts, and only five times in the rest of the New Testament 
(three of which are doubtful readings), i. 56, ii. 20, 39, 43, 45, iv. 1 
(14), xxiv. 52. iyoros occurs nine times in the Gospel and Acts, 
four times in the rest of the New Testament, i. 32, 35, 76, ii. 14, 
xix. 38. iyos is also found in i. 78, xxiv. 49. dps is found, among 
the Synoptics, only in St. Luke, eight times in the Gospel, seventeen 
times in the Acts, i. 30, ii. 40, 52, xvii. 9. doei occurs nineteen 
times in the Gospel and Acts (four doubtful readings, of which two 
are probably false), seventeen times in the rest of the New Testa- 
ment (ten doubtful readings, of which in the Synoptic Gospels three 
are probably false), i. 56, iii. 23. 

It should be remembered that the above are only samples from the 
whole body of evidence, which would take up a much larger space 
if exhibited in full. The total result may be summarised thus. 
Accepting the scheme of Marcion’s Gospel given some pages back, 
which is substantially that of “Supernatural Religion,” Marcion 
will have omitted a total of 309 verses. In those verses there are 
found 111 distinct preuliarities of St. Luke’s style, numbering in all 
185 separate instances ; there are also found 138 words peculiar to or 
specially characteristic of the third Evangelist, with 224 instances, 
In other words the verified peculiarities of St. Luke’s style and 
diction (and how marked many of these are will have been seen from 
the examples above) are found in the portions of the Gospel omitted 
by Marcion in a proportion averaging considerably more than one to 
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each verse !* Coming to detail, we find that in the principal omission 
—that of the first two chapters, containing 132 verses—there are 
47 distinct peculiarities of style, with 105 instances ; and 82 charac- 
teristic words, with 144 instances. In the 23 verses of chap. iii. 
omitted by Marcion (for the genealogy need not be reckoned), the 
instances are 18 and 14, making a total of 32. In 18 verses 
omitted from chap. iv. the instances are 13 and 8= 21. In another 
longer passage—the parable of the prodigal son—the instances are 
8 of the first class and 20 of the second. In 20 verses omitted from 
chap. xix. the instances are 11 and 6; and in 11 verses omitted 
from chap. xx. 9 and 8. Of all the isolated fragments that 
Marcion had ejected from his Gospel, there are only four—iy. 24, 
xi. 49—51, xx. 37, 38, xxii. 28—30, nine verses in all—in which 
no peculiarities have been noted. And yet even here the traces of 
authorship are not wanting. It happens strangely enough that in a 
list of parallel passages given by Dr. Holtzmann to illustrate the 
affinities of thought between St. Luke and St. Paul, two of these 
very passages—xi. 49 and xx. 38—occur. I had intended to pursue 
the investigation through these resemblances, but it seems super- 
fluous to carry it further. 

I confess that to me the evidence collected seems quite decisive. 
What kind of appeal can be made-against it I cannot conceive. <A 
certain allowance should indeed be made for possible errors of com- 
putation, and some of the points may have been wrongly entered, 
though care has been taken to put down nothing that was not 
verified by its preponderating presence in the Lucan writings, and 
especially by its presence in that portion of the Gospel which 
Marcion undoubtedly received. But as a rule the method applies 
itself mechanically, and when every deduction has been made, 
there will still remain a mass of evidence that it does not seem too 
much to describe as overwhelming. 

(4.) We may assume, then, that there is definite proof that the 
Gospel used by Marcion presupposes our present St. Luke, in its 
complete form, as it has been handed down to us. But when once 
this assumption has been made, another set of considerations comes 
in, which also carry with them an important inference. If Marcion’s 
Gospel was an extract from a manuscript containing our present St. 
Luke, then not only is it certain that that Gospel was already in 
existence, but there is further evidence to show that it must have 


(1) An analysis of the words which are only found in St. Luke, or very rarely found 
elsewhere, gives the following results :—The number of words found only in the portion 
of the Gospel retained by Marcion and in the Acts is 231; that of words found in these 
retained portions and not besides in the Gospels or the two other Synoptics is 58; and 
both these classes together for the portions omitted in Marcion’s Gospel reach a total of 
62, which is decidedly under the proportion that might have been expected. The list 
is diminished by a number of words which are found only in the omitted and retained 
portions, furnishing evidence, as above, that both proceed from the same hand. 
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been in existence for some time. The argument in this case is 
drawn from another branch of Biblical science—text-criticism. 
Marcion’s Gospel, it is known, presents certain readings which differ 
both from the received and other texts. Some of these are thought 
by Volkmar and Hilgenfeld to be more original and to have a better 
right to stand in the text than those which are at present found 
there. These critics, however, base their opinion for the most part 
on internal grounds, and the readings defended by them are not as 
a rule those which are supported by other manuscript authority. It 
is to this second class rather that I refer as bearing upon the age of 
the canonical Gospel. The most important various readings of the 
existence of which we have proof in Marcion’s Gospel are as 
follows’ :— 


y. 14. The received (and best) text is si¢ papripiov abroic. Marcion, accord- 
ing to the express statement of Epiphanius (312 B), read iva } 
papripioy rovro vpiy, which is confirmed by Tertullian, who gives 
(Marc. iv. 8) ‘‘ Ut sit vobis in testimonium.” The sameor a similar 
reading is found in D, ‘iva sig papripioy % ipivy rovro; “ut sit in 
testimonium vobis hoc;” d, ‘‘ ut sit in testimonium (—monia, ff) 
hoc vobis;”’ a (Codex Vercellensis), b (Codex Veronensis), c (Codex 
Colbertinus), ff (Codex Corbriensis), 1 (Codex Rhedigerianus), of 
the old Latin.? 

was probably omitted by Marcion (this is inferred from the silence of 
Tertullian by Hilgenfeld, p. 403, and Rénsch, p. 634). The verse 
is also omitted in D, a, b, c, d, e, ff. 

. Marcion’s reading of this verse corresponded with that of other 
Gnostics, but has no extant manuscript authority. It opens an 
important subject for discussion, which must, however, be post- 
poned for the present. 

. Zwny aidvov, Marcion omitted aid»or; so also the old Latin Codex 
g? (San Germanensis). 

. Marcion read édOérw rd &ytov mveipa cov ig jae (or an equivalent) 
either for the clause dy:acOqrw 7rd dvoua cov or for yevnOyjTw rd OéAnwa 
gov which is omitted in B, L. 1, Vulg., ff, Syr. Crt. There is a curious 
stray é¢’ “4c in D which may conceivably be a trace of Marcion’s 
reading. 

ii. 14. Marcion (and probably Tertullian) read «pirqy (or é«acrijy) only for 
Kpirhy i) peptorny ; so D, a (“* ut videtur,” Tregelles), c, Syr. Ort. 

i. 38. Marcion had ry éorepirg pvdary for év r7 devring gvdany Kai iv rH rpiry 
pvracy; so b, D,c, ©, ff, i. Ir. 334, Syr. Crt., combine the two 
readings in various ways. . 

2. Marcion read épéy for dpérepov. So e (Palatinus), i (Vindobonensis), | 
(Rhedigerianus). érepoy B, L, Origen. 
i. 2. Marcion inserted the words ov« éyevynOn i, ‘‘ ne nasceretur aut,” a, b, 
c, ff, i, 1. 





(1) This list has been made from the valuable work of Rénsch, Das Neue Testament 
Tertullian’s, 1871; and the critical editions compared with the text of Marcion’s Gospel 
as given by Hilgenfeld and Volkmar. 

(2) It might be thought that Tertullian was giving his own text and not that of 
Marcion’s Gospel, but this supposition is excluded both by the confirmation which he 
receives from Epiphanius, and also by the fact, which is generally admitted (see S. R., 
ii. p. 100), that he had not the canonical Luke, but only Marcion’s Gospel before him. 
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xviii. 19. Here again Marcion had a variation which is unsupported by manu- 
script authority, but has to some extent a parallel in the Clementine 
Homilies, Justin, &c. The discussion of this, too, must be reserved. 

xxi. 18 was omitted by Marcion, and is also omitted in the Curetonian 
Syriac. 

xxi. 27. Tertullian (iv. 39) gives the reading of Marcion as ‘‘cum plurima 
virtute "= pera dvvauews moddij¢g [nai d6Enc], for perd duv. x. dok. 
modXij¢ ; 80 D (¢v dvy wod.), and approximately Vulg., a, c, e, f, ff, 
Syr. Ort., Syr. Pst. 

Xxiii. 2. Marcion read d:acrpigovra rb Ovog cai xaradiovra rod véopov Kai rove 
mpopnrag cai KekevovTa ddpove 2) dovvat Kai dvacrpigovTa Tag yuvaicag 
cai rd réeva (Epiph., p. 316), where xaradvovra riv vépov rai rode 
mpopnrac and avacrpipovra rdc yuvaixac cai rd rixva are additions to 
the text, and «e\evovra dépovce py Sotvaris a variation. Of the two 
additions the first finds support in b, (c), e, (ff), i, 1; the second is 
inserted, with some variation, by c and e in verse 5. 


We may thus tabulate the relation of Marcion to these various 
authorities. The brackets indicate that the agreement is ied 
approximate. Marcion agrees with— 


D, d, v. 14, v. 39; xii. 14, (xii. 28), (xxi. 27). 

a (Verc.), v. 14, v. 39, xii. 14, (app'’), xvii. 2, (xxi. 27) 

b (Ver.), v. 14, v. 39, xii. 38, xvii. 2, (xxiii. 2). 

c (Colb.), v. 14, v. 39, xii. 14, (xii. 38), xvii, 2, (xxi. 27), (xxiii. 2), (xxiii. 2.) 
e (Pal.), v. 39, (xii. 38), xvi. 12, (xxi. 27), xxiii. 2, (xxiii. 2). 

ff (Corb.), v. 14, v. 39, (xii. 38), xvii. 2, (xxi. 27), (xxiii. 2). 

g? (Germ.), x. 25. 

i (Vind.), (xii. 38), xvi. 12, xvii. 2, xxiii. 2. 

1 (Rhed.), v. 14, xvi. 12, xvii. 2, xiii. 2. 

Syr. Ort., xii. 14, (xii, 38), xxi. 18, (xxi. 27). 


It is worth noticing that xxii. 19 b, 20 (which is omitted in D, 
a, b, e, ff, i, 1) appears to have been found in Marcion’s Gospel, as 
in the Vulgate, c, and f (see Rénsch, p. 239). dad rod pvppeiov in 
xxiv. 9 is also found (Rénsch, p. 246), though omitted by D, a, b, 
c, e, ff, 1. There is no evidence to show whether the additions in 
ix, 55, xxiii. 34, and xxii. 43, 44, were present in Marcion’s Gospel 
or not. 

It will be observed that the readings given above have all what is 
called a “Western” character. The Curetonian Syriac is well 
known to have Western affinities.' Codd. a, b, c, and the fragment 
of i which extends from Luke x. 6 to xxiii. 10, represent the most 
primitive type of the Old Latin version; e, ff, and 1, give a more 
mixed text. As we should expect, the revised Latin text of Cod. f 
has no representation in Marcion’s Gospel.’ 


(1) See Crowfoot, “ Observations on the Collation in Greek of Cureton’s Syriac Frag- 
ments of the Gospels,” 1872, p. 5. Scrivener, “ Introduction,” p. 452. 

(2) See Scrivener, “Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament,’’ 2nd edit., 
1874, p. 307 f.; and Dr. Westcott’s Article on the “ Vulgate” in Smith’s Dictionary. 
It should be noticed that Dr. Westcott’s literation differs from that of Dr. Scrivener and 
Tregelles, which has been adopted here. 
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These textual phenomena are highly interesting, but at the same 
time an exact analysis of them is difficult. No-simple hypothesis 
will account for them. There can be no doubt that Marcion’s 
‘readings are, in the technical sense, false ; they are a deviation from 
the type of the pure and unadulterated text. At a certain point, 
evidently of the remotest antiquity, in the history of transcription, 
there was a branching off which gave rise to those varieties of 
reading which, though they are not confined to Western manuscripts, 
still, from their preponderance in these, are called by the general 
name of “ Western.”” But when we come to consider the relations 
among those Western documents themselves, no regular descent or 
filiation seems traceable. Certain broad lines indeed we can mark 
off as between the earlier and later forms of the old Latin, though 
even here the outline is in places confused ; but at what point are 
we to insert that most remarkable document of antiquity, the Cure- 
tonian Syriac? For instance, there are cases (e.g. xvii. 2, xxiii. 2), 
where Marcion and the Old Latin are opposed to the Old Syriac, 
where the latter has undoubtedly preserved the correct reading. To 
judge from these alone, we should naturally conclude that the Syriac 
was simply an older and purer type than Marcion’s Gospel and the 
Latin. But then again, on the other hand, there are cases (such as 
the omission of xxi. 18) where Marcion and the Syriac are com- 
bined, and the Old Latin adheres to the truer type. This will tend 
to show that, even at that early period, there must have been some 
comparison and correction—a convergence as well as a divergence— 
of manuscripts, and not always a mere reproduction of the particular 
copy which the scribe had before him; at the same time it will also 
show that Marcion’s Gospel, so far from being an original document, has 
behind it a deep historical background, and stands at the head of a 
series of copies which have already passed through a number of 
hands, and been exposed to a proportionate amount of corruption. 
Our author is inclined to lay stress upon the “slow multiplication 
and dissemination of MSS.” Perhaps he may somewhat exaggerate 
this, as antiquarians give us a surprising account of the ease and 
rapidity with which books were produced by the aid of slave-labour.’ 
But even at Rome the publishing trade upon this large scale was a 
novelty dating back no further than to Atticus, the friend of Cicero, 
and we should naturally expect that among the Christians—a poor 
and widely scattered body, whose tenets would cut them off from the 
use of such public machinery—the multiplication of MSS. would 
be slower and more attended with difficulty. But the slower it was 
the more certainly do such phenomena as these of Marcion’s text 
throw back the origin of the prototype from which that text was 
derived. Inthe year 140 a.p. Marcion possesses a Gospel which is 
already in an advanced stage of transcription—which has not only 


(1) Cf. Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Roms, iii. p. 315, 
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undergone those changes which in some regions the text underwent 
before it was translated into Latin, but has undergone other changes 
besides. Some of its peculiarities are not those of the earliest form 
of the Latin version, but of that version in what may be called its 
second stage (e.g. xvi. 12). It has also affinities to another version 
kindred to the Latin and occupying a similar place to the Old Latin 
among the Churches of Syria. These circumstances together point 
to an antiquity fully as great as any that an orthodox critic would 
claim. 

It should not be thought that because such indications are indirect 
they are therefore any the less certain. There is, perhaps, hardly a 
single uncanonical Christian document .that is admittedly and 
indubitably older than Marcion; so that direct evidence there is 
naturally none. But neither is there any direct evidence for the 
antiquity of man or of the earth. The geologist judges by the 
fossils which he finds embedded in the strata as relics of an extinct 
age; so here, in the Gospel of Marcion, do we find relics which to 
the initiated eye carry with them their own story. 

Nor, on the other hand, can it rightly be argued that because the 
history of these remains is not wholly to be recovered, therefore no 
inference from them is possible. In the earlier stages of a science 
like paleontology it might have ‘been argued in just the same 
way that the difficulties and confusion in the classification invali- 
dated the science along with its one main inference altogether. Yet 
we can see that such an argument would have been mistaken. There 
will probably be some points in every science which will never be 
cleared up to the end of time. The affirmation of the antiquity of 
Marcion’s Gospel rests upon the simple axiom that every event must 
have a cause, and that in order to producé complicated phenomena 
the interaction of complicated causes is necessary. Such an assump- 
tion involves time, and I think it is a safe proposition to assert that, 
in order to bring the text of Marcion’s Gospel into the state in 
which we find it, there must have been a long previous history, and 
the manuscripts through which it was conveyed must have parted 
far from the parent stem. 

The only way in which the inference drawn from the text of 
Marcion’s Gospel can be really met would be by showing that the 
text of the Latin and Syriac translations is older and more original 
than that which is universally adopted by text-critics. I should 
hardly suppose that the author of ‘‘ Supernatural Religion ” will be 
prepared to maintain this. If he does, the subject can then be 
argued. Meantime, until this has been done, these two arguments, 
the literary and the textual—for the others are but subsidiary— 
must, I think, be held to prove the high antiquity of our present 
Gospel. W. Sanpay. 

VOL, XVII. N.S. 3Q 












BEAUCHAMP’S CAREER. 
Cuarrer XXXII. 


AN EFFORT TO CONQUER CECILIA IN BEAUCHAMP’S FASHION. 


Tue day after Mr. Romfrey’s landing in Bevisham a full South- 
wester stretched the canvas of yachts of all classes, schooner, 
cutter and yawl, on the lively green water between the island and 
the forest shore. Cecilia’s noble schooner was sure to be out in such 
a ringing breeze, for the pride of it as well as the pleasure. She 
landed her father at the Club steps, and then bore away eastward 
to sight a cutter race, the breeze beginning to stiffen. Looking 
back against sun and wind, she saw herself pursued by a saucy little 
15-ton craft that had been in her track since she left the Otley 
river before noon, dipping and straining, with every inch of sail 
set; as mad a stern-chase as ever was witnessed: and who 
could the man at the tiller, clad cap-d-pie in tarpaulin, be? She 
led him dancing away, to prove his resoluteness and laugh at him. 
She had the powerful wings, and a glory in them coming of this 
pursuit: her triumph was delicious, until the occasional sparkle of 
the tarpaulin was lost, the small boat appeared a motionless object 
far behind, and all ahead of her exceedingly dull, though the race 
hung there and the crowd of sail. 

Cecilia’s transient flutter of coquettry created by the animating 
air and her queenly flight was over. She fled splendidly and she 
came back graciously. But he refused her open hand, as it were. 
He made as if to stand across her tack, and reconsidering it evi- 
dently scorned his advantage and challenged the stately vessel for 
a beat up against the wind. It was as pretty as a Court minuet. 
But presently Cecilia stood too far on one tack, and returning to 
the centre of the channel found herself headed by seamanship. He 
waved an ironical salute with his sou’-wester. Her retort consisted 
in bringing her vessel to the wind, and sending a boat for him. 

She did it on the impulse; had she consulted her wishes she 
would rather have seen him at his post, where he seemed in his 
element, facing the spray and cunningly calculating to get wind 
and tide in his favour. Partly with regret she saw him, stripped of 
his tarpaulin, jump into her boat, as though she had once more to 
say farewell to sailor Nevil Beauchamp ; farewell the bright youth, 
the hero, the true servant of his country ! 

That feeling of hers changed when he was on board, The stirring 
cordial day had put new breath in him. 
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“Should not the flag be dipped?” he said, looking up at the 
peak, where the white flag streamed. 

‘Can you really mistake compassion for defeat ?” said she, with a 
smile. 

“Oh! before the wind of course I hadn’t a chance.” 

“‘ How could you be so presumptuous as to give chase? And 
who has lent you that little cutter ?” 

Beauchamp had hired her for a month, and he praised her 
sailing, and pretended to say that the race was not always to the 
strong in a stiff breeze. 

“ But in point of fact I was bent on trying how my boat swims, 
and had no idea of overhauling you. To-day our salt-water lake is 
as fine as the Mediterranean.” 

“ Omitting the islands and the Mediterranean colour, it is. I 
have often told you how I love it. I have landed papa at the Club. 
Are you aware that we meet you at Steynham the day after to- 
morrow ?” 

“Well, we can ride on the downs. The downs between three 
and four of a summer’s morning are as lovely as anything in the 
world. They have the softest outlines imaginable .... and 
remind me of a friend’s upper lip when she deigns to smile.” 

“‘Ts one to rise at that hour to behold the effect? And let me 
remind you further, Nevil, that the comparison of nature’s minor 
work beside her mighty is an error, if you will be poetical.” 

She cited a well-known instance of degradation in verse. 

But a young man who happens to be intimately acquainted with 
a certain ‘dark eye in woman’ will not so lightly be brought to 
consider that the comparison of tempestuous night to the flashing of 
those eyes of hers topples the scene headlong from grandeur. And 
if Beauchamp remembered rightly, the scene was the Alps at night. 

He was prepared to contest Cecilia’s judgment. At that moment 
the breeze freshened and the canvas lifted : from due south the yacht 
swung her sails to drive toward the west, and Cecilia’s face and 
hair came out golden in the sunlight. Speech was difficult, admira- 
tion natural, so he sat beside her, admiring in silence. 

She said a good word for the smartness of his little yacht. 

“This is my first trial of her,” said Beauchamp. “I hired her 
chiefly to give Dr. Shrapnel a taste of salt air. I’ve no real right 
to be idling about. His ward Miss Denham is travelling in Switzer- 
land ; the dear old man is alone, and not quite so well as I should 
wish. Change of scene will do him good. I shall land him on the 
French coast for a couple of days, or take him down channel. 

Cecilia gazed abstractedly at a passing schooner. 

“‘He works too hard,” said Beauchamp. 

3a2 
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“Who does?” 

“ Dr. Shrapnel.” 

Someone else whom we have heard of works too hard, and it 
would be happy for mankind if he did not. 

Cecilia named the schooner; an American that had beaten our 
crack yachts. Beauchamp sprang up to spy at the American. 

“‘That’s the Corinne, is she!” 

Yankee craftiness on salt water always excited his respectful atten- 
tion as a spectator. 

“‘ And what is the name of your boat, Nevil?”’ : 

“The fool of an owner calls her the Petre/. It’s not that I’m 
superstitious, but to give a boat a name of bad augury to sailors 
appears to me . . . however, I’ve argued it with him and I will 
have her called the Curlew. Carrying Dr. Shrapnel and me, Petre/ 
would be thought the proper title for her !— isn’t that your idea?” 

He laughed and she smiled, and then he became overcast with 
his political face, and said, ‘‘ I hope—I believe—you will alter your 
opinion of him. Can it be an opinion when it’s founded on nothing ? 
You know really nothing of him. I have in my pocket what I believe 
would alter your mind about him entirely. I do think so; and I 
think so because I feel you would appreciate his deep sincerity and 
real nobleness.”’ 

“Ts it a talisman that you have, Nevil?”’ 

“No, it’s a letter.” 

Cecilia’s cheeks took fire. 

“T should so much like to read it to you,” said he. 

‘To not, please,” she replied with a dash of supplication in her 
voice. 

“Not the whole of it—an extract here and there? I want you 
so much to understand him.” 

“T am sure I should not.” 

“ Let me try you!” 

«Pray do not.” 

“ Merely to show you... .” 

“But, Nevil, I do not wish to understand him.” 

“But you have only to listen for a few minutes, and I want you to 
know what good reason I have to reverence him as a teacher and a 
friend.” 

Cecilia looked at Beauchamp with wonder. A confused recollec- 
tion of the contents of the letter declaimed at Mount Laurels in 
Captain Baskelett’s absurd sing-song, surged up in her mind revolt- 
ingly. She signified a decided negative. Something of a shudder 
accompanied the expression of it. 

But he as little as any member of the Romfrey blood was framed 
to let the word no stand quietly opposed to him. And the no that a 
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woman utters! It calls for wholesome tyranny. Those old, those 
hoar-old duellists, yes and no, have rarely been better matched than 
in Beauchamp and Cecilia. For if he was obstinate in attack she 
had great resisting power. Twice to listen to that letter was beyond 
her endurance. Indeed it cast a shadow on him and disfigured him, 
and when, affecting to plead, he said: “ You must listen to it to 
please me, for my sake, Cecilia,” she answered: “It is for your 
sake, Nevil, I decline to.” 

“Why, what do you know of it?’ he exclaimed. 

“T know the kind of writing it would be.” 

“‘ How do you know it?” 

“T have heard of some of Dr. Shrapnel’s opinions.” 

“You imagine him to be subversive, intolerant, immoral, and the 
rest ! all that comes under your word revolutionary.” 

“ Possibly ; but I must defend myself from hearing what I know 
will be certain to annoy me.” 

“But he is the reverse of immoral: and I intend to read you 
parts of the letter to prove to you that he is not the man you would 
blame, but I, and ‘that if ever I am worthier . . . worthier of you, as 
I hope to become, it will be owing to this admirable and good old 
man.” ; 

Cecilia trembled: she was touched to the quick. Yet it was not 
pleasant to her to be wooed obliquely, through Dr. Shrapnel. 

She recognised the very letter, crowned with many stamps, thick 
with many pages, in Beauchamp’s hands. 

“When you are at Steynham you will probably hear my uncle 
Everard’s version of this letter,” he said. ‘The baron chooses to 
think everything fair in war, and the letter came accidentally into 
his hands with the seal broken; well, he read it. And Cecilia, you 
can fancy the sort of stuff he would make of it. Apart from that, 
I want you particularly to know how much I am indebted to Dr. 
Shrapnel. Won’t you learn to like him a little? Won’t you 
tolerate him ?—I could almost say, for my sake! He and I are at 
variance on certain points, but taking him altogether, I am under 
deeper obligations to him than to any man on earth. He has found 
where I bend and waver.” 

“IT recognise your chivalry, Nevil.” 

“He has done his best to train me to be of some service. Where’s 
the chivalry in owning a debt? He is one of our true warriors; 
fearless and blameless. I have had my heroes before. You know 
how I loved Robert Hall: his death is a gap in my life. He is a 
light for fighting Englishmen—who fight with the sword. But the 
scale of the war, the cause, and the end in view, raise Dr. Shrapnel 
above the bravest I have ever had the luck to meet. Soldiers and 
sailors have their excitement to keep them up to the mark; praise 
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and rewards. He is in his eight-and-sixtieth year, and he has never 
received anything but obloquy for his pains. Half of the small 
fortune he has goes in charities and subscriptions. Will that touch 
you? But I think little of that, and so does he. Charity is a 
common duty. The dedication of a man’s life and whole mind to a 
cause, there’s heroism. I wish I were eloquent; I wish I could 
move you.” 

Cecilia turned her face to him. ‘I listen to you with pleasure, 
Nevil ; but please do not read the letter.” 

“Yes; a paragraph or two I must read.” 

She rose. 

He was promptly by her side. ‘If I say I ask you for one sign 
that you care for me in some degree ?” 

“T have not for a moment ceased to be your friend, Nevil, since I 
was a child.” 

“But if you allow yourself to be so prejudiced against my best 
friend that you will not hear a word of his writing, are you 
friendly ? ” 

‘“‘ Feminine, and obstinate,” said Cecilia. 

“Give me your eyes an instant. I know you think me 
reckless and lawless: now is not that true? You doubt whether, 
if a lady gave me her hand I should hold to it in perfect faith. 
Or, perhaps not that: but you do suspect I should be capable of 
every sophism under the sun to persuade a woman to break her 
faith, if it suited me: supposing some passion to be at work. 
Men who are open to passion have to be taught reflection before 
they distinguish between the woman they should sue for love 
because she would be their best mate, and the woman who has 
thrown a spell on them. Now what I beg you to let me read 
you in this letter is a truth nobly stated that has .gone into 
my blood, and changed me. It cannot fail, too, in changing 
your opinion of Dr. Shrapnel. It makes me wretched that you 
should be divided from me in your ideas of him. I, you see—and I 
confess I think it my chief title to honour—reverence him.” 

“T regret that I am unable to utter the words of Ruth,” said 
Cecilia, in a low voice. She felt rather tremulously ; opposed only 
to the letter and the writer of it, not at all to Beauchamp, except on 
account of his idolatry of the wicked revolutionist. Far from 
having a sense of opposition to Beauchamp, she pitied him for his 
infatuation, and in her lofty mental serenity she warmed to him for 
the seeming boyishness of his constant and extravagant worship of 
the man, though such an enthusiasm cast shadows on his intellect. 

He was reading a sentence of the letter. 

“‘T hear nothing but the breeze, Nevil,”’ she said. 
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The breeze fluttered the letter-sheets: they threatened to fly. 
Cecilia stepped two paces away. 

“ Hark; there is a military band playing on the pier,’ ae she. 
“IT am so fond of hearing music a little off shore.” ° 

Beauchamp consigned | the letter to his pocket. 

“ You are not offended, Nevil ? ” 

“ Dear me, no. You haven’t a mind for tonics, that’s all.” 

“Healthy persons rarely have,” she remarked, and asked him, 
smiling softly, whether he had a mind for music. 

His insensibility to music was curious, considering how impression- 
able he was to verse, and to songs of birds. He listened with an 
oppressed look, as to something the particular secret of which had 
to be reached by a determined effort of sympathy for those whom 
it affected. He liked it if she did, and said he liked it, reiterated 
that he liked it, clearly trying hard to comprehend it, as unmoved 
by the swell and sigh of the resonant brass as a man could be, 
while her romantic spirit thrilled to it, and was bountiful in glow- 
ing visions and in tenderness. 

There hung her hand. She would not have refused to yield it. 
The hero of her childhood, the friend of her womanhood and her 
hero still, might have taken her with half a word. 

Beauchamp was thinking: She can listen to that brass band, and 
she shuts her ears to this letter ! 

The reading of it would have been a prelude to the opening of 
his heart to her, at the same time that it vindicated his dear and 
honoured master, as he called Dr. Shrapnel. To speak, without the 
explanation of his previous reticence which this letter would afford, 
seemed useless: even the desire to speak was absent, passion being 
absent. 

“T see papa; he is getting intoa boat with someone,”’ said Cecilia, 
and gave orders for the yacht to stand in towards the Club steps. 
Do you know, Nevil, the Italian common people are not so subject 
to the charm of music as other races. They have more of the gift, 
and I think less of the feeling. You do not hear much music in 
Italy. I remember in the year of Revolution there was danger of a 
rising in some Austrian city, and a colonel of a regiment commanded 
his band to play. The mob was put in good humour immediately.” 

“ It’s a soporific,” said Beauchamp. 

“You would not rather have had them rise to be slaughtered ?” 

“Would you have them waltzed into perpetual servility ?” 

Cecilia hummed, and suggested: “If one can have them happy 
in any way?” 

“Then the day of destruction may almost be dated.”’ 

“ Nevil, your terrible view of life must be false.” 
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“T make it out worse to you than to anyone else, because I want 
our minds to be united.” 

‘“‘ Give me a respite now and then.” 

“With all my heart. And forgive me for beating my drum. I 
see what others don’t see, or else I feel it more; I don’t know ; but it 
appears to me our country needs rousing if it’s to live. There’s a 
division between poor and, rich that you have no conception of, and 
it can’t safely be left unnoticed. I’ve done.” 

He looked at her and saw tears on her underlids. 

“‘ My dearest Cecilia!” 

“Music makes me childish,” said she. 

Her father was approaching in the boat. Beside him sat the 
Earl of Lockrace, latterly classed among the suitors of the lady of 
Mount Laurels. 

A few minutes remained to Beauchamp of his lost opportunity. 
Instead of seizing them with his usual promptitude, he let them 
slip, painfully mindful of his treatment of her last year after the 
drive into Bevisham, when she was England, and Renée holiday 
France. 

This feeling he fervently translated into the reflection that the 
bride who would bring him beauty and wealth, and her especial 
gift of tender womanliness, was not yet so thoroughly mastered as 
to grant her husband his just prevalence with her, or even indeed 
his complete independence of action, without which life itself was 
not desirable. 

Colonel Halkett stared at Beauchamp as if he had risen from the 
deep. 

“‘ Have you been in that town this morning?” was one of his first 
questions to him when he stood on board. 

“IT came through it,” said Beauchamp, and pointed to his little 
cutter labouring in the distance. ‘‘She’s mine for a month; I came 
from Holdesbury to try her;” and then he stated how he had 

‘danced attendance on the schooner for a couple of hours before any 
notice was taken of him, and Cecilia with her gracéful humour 
held up his presumption to scorn. 

Her father was eyeing Beauchamp narrowly, and appeared 
troubled. 

“Did you see Mr. Romfrey yesterday, or this morning?” the 
colonel asked him, mentioning that Mr. Romfrey had been some- 
where about the island yesterday, at which Beauchamp expressed 
astonishment, for his uncle Everard seldom visited a. yachting 
station. 

Colonel Halkett exchanged looks with - Cecilia. Hers were 
inquiring, and he confirmed her side-glance at Beauchamp. She 
raised her brows: he nodded, to signify that there was gravity in 
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the case. Here the signalling stopped short ; she had to carry on a 
conversation with Lord Lockrace, one of those men who betray the 
latent despot in an exhibition of discontentment unless they have all 
a lady’s hundred eyes attentive to their discourse. 

At last Beauchamp quitted the vessel. 

When he was out of hearing, Colonel Halkett said to Cecilia : 
“Grancey Lespel tells me that Mr. Romfrey called on the man 
Shrapnel yesterday evening at six o’clock.” 

“ Yes, papa ?” 

“« Now come and see the fittings below,” the colonel addressed Lord 
Lockrace, and murmured to his daughter: “And soundly horse- 
whipped him !” 

Cecilia turned on the instant to gaze after Nevil Beauchamp. 
She could have wept for pity. Her father’s emphasis on ‘soundly ’ 
declared an approval of the deed, and she was chilled by a sickening 
abhorrence and dread of the cruel brute in men, such as, awakened 
by she knew not what, had haunted her for a year of her girlhood. 

“ And he deserved it!” the colonel pursued, on emerging from 
the cabin at Lord Lockrace’s heels. ‘I’ve no doubt he richly 
deserved it. The writer of that letter we heard Captain Baskelett 
read the other day deserves the very worst he gets.” 

“‘ Baskelett bored the Club the other night with a letter of a 
Radical fellow,” said Lord Lockrace. ‘ Men who write that stuff 
should be strung up and whipped by the common hangman.” 

“‘ It was a private letter,” said Cecilia. 

“« Public or private, Miss Halkett.” 

Her mind flew back to Seymour Austin for the sense of steadfast- 
ness when she heard such language as this, which, taken in con- 
junction with Dr. Shrapnel’s, seemed to uncloak our Constitutional 
realm and show it boiling up with the frightful elements of primitive 
societies. 

“« T suppose we are but half civilised,’’ she said. 

“ Tf that,” said the earl. 

Colonel Halkett protested that he never could quite make out 
what Radicals were driving at. 

“The rents,” Lord Lockrace observed in the conclusive tone of 
brevity. He did not stay very long. 

The schooner was boarded subsequently by another nobleman, an 
Admiral of the Fleet and ex-minister of the Whig Government, 
Lord Croyston, who was a friend of Mr. Romfrey’s, and thought 
well of Nevil Beauchamp as a seaman and naval officer, but shook 
an old head over him as a politician. He came to beg a passage 
across the water to his marine Lodge, an accident having happened 
early in the morning to his yacht, the Lady Violet. He was 
able to communicate the latest version of the horsewhipping of Dr. 
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Shrapnel, from which it appeared that after Mr. Romfrey had hand- 
somely flogged the man he flung his card on the prostrate body, to 
let men know who was responsible for the act. He expected that 
Mr. Romfrey would be subjected to legal proceedings. “But if 
there’s a pleasure worth paying for it’s the trouncing of a villain,” 
said he ; and he had been informed that Dr. Shrapnel was a big one. 
Lord Croyston’s favourite country residence was in the neighbour- 
hood of old Mrs. Beauchamp; on the upper Thames. Speaking of 
Nevil Beauchamp a second time, he alluded to his relations with his 
great-aunt, said his prospects were bad, that she had interdicted her 
house to him, and was devoted to her other great-nephew. 

“ And so she should be,” said Colonel Halkett. ‘“ That’s a young 
man who’s an Englishman without French gunpowder notions in his 
head. He works for us down at the mine in Wales a good part of 
the year, and has tided us over a threatening strike there: gratui- 
tously : I can’t get him to accept anything. I can’t think why he 
does it.” 

“‘ He’ll have plenty,” said Lord Croyston, levelling his telescope to 
sight the racing cutters. 

Cecilia fancied she descried Nevil’s Petie/, dubbed Curlew, to east- 
ward, and had a faint gladness in the thought that his knowledge of 
his uncle Everard’s deed of violence would be deferred for another 
two or three hours. 

She tried to persuade her father to wait for Nevil, and invite him 
to dine at Mount Laurels, and break the news to him gently. 
Colonel Halkett argued that in speaking of the affair he should 
certainly not commiserate the man who had got his deserts, and 
saying this he burst into a petty fury against the epistle of Dr. 
Shrapnel, which appeared to be growing more monstrous in propor- 
tion to his forgetfulness of the details, as mountains gather vastness 
to the eye at a certain remove. Though he could not guess the 
reason for Mr. Romfrey’s visit to Bevisham, he was, he said, quite 
prepared to maintain that Mr. Romfrey had a perfect justification 
for his conduct. 

Cecilia hinted at barbarism. The colonel hinted at high police 
duties that gentlemen were sometimes called on to perform for the 
protection of society. ‘“ In defiance of its laws?” she asked; and 
he answered: “‘ Women must not be judging things out of their 
sphere,” with the familiar accent on ‘women’ which proves their 
inferiority. He was rarely guilty of it toward his daughter. Evi- 
dently he had resolved to back Mr. Romfrey blindly. That epistle 
of Dr. Shrapnel’s merited condign punishment and had met with it, 
he seemed to rejoice in saying: and this was his abstract of the 
same: ‘“ An old charlatan who tells his dupe to pray every night of 
his life for the beheading of kings and princes, and scattering of the 
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clergy, and disbanding the army, that he and his rabble may fall 
upon the wealthy, and show us numbers win; and he’ll undertake to 
make them moral ! ” 

“T wish we were not going to Steynham,”’ said Cecilia. 

“SodolI. Well, no, I don’t,” the colonel corrected himself, “no; 
it’s an engagement. I gave my consent so far. We shall see 
whether Nevil Beauchamp’s a man of any sense.” 

Her heart sank. This was as much as to let her know that if 
Nevil broke with his uncle, the treaty of union between the two 
families, which her father submitted to entertain out of consideration 
for Mr. Romfrey, would be at an end. 

The wind had fallen. Entering ‘her river, Cecilia gazed back at 
the smooth broad water, and the band of golden beams flung across 
it from the evening sun over the forest. No little cutter was 
visible. She could not write to Nevil to bid him come and concert 
with her in what spirit to encounter his uncle Everard at Steynham. 
And guests would be at Mount Laurels next day; Lord Lockrace, 
Lord Croyston, and the Lespels; she could not drive down to Bevisham 
on the chance of seeing him. Nor was it to be acknowledged even 
to herself that she so greatly desired to see him and advise him. 
Why not? _ Because she was one.of the artificial creatures called 
women (with the accent) who dare not be spontaneous, and cannot 
act independently if they would continue to be admirable in the 
world’s eye, and who for that object must remain fixed on shelves, 
like other marketable wares, avoiding motion to avoid shattering or 
tarnishing. This is their fate, only in degree less inhuman than 
that of Hellenic and Trojan princesses offered up to the gods, or 
pretty slaves to the dealers. Their artificiality is at once their bane 
and their source of superior pride. 

Seymour Austin might have reason for seeking to emancipate 
them, she thought, and blushed in thought that she could never be 
learning anything but from her own immediate sensations. 

Of course it was in her power to write to Beauchamp, just as it 
had been in his to speak to her, but the fire was wanting in her 
blood and absent from his mood, so they were kept apart. 

Her father knew as little as she what was the positive cause of 
Mr. Romfrey’s chastisement of Dr. Shrapnel. ‘Cause enough, I 
don’t doubt,” he said, and cited the mephitic letter. 

Cecilia was not given to suspicions, or she would have had them 
kindled by a certain wilfulness in his incessant reference to the 
letter, and exoneration, if not approval, of Mr. Romfrey’s conduct. 

How did that chivalrous gentleman justify himself for con- 
descending to such an extreme as the use of personal violence? Was 
there a possibility of his justifying it to Nevil? She was most 
wretched in her reiteration of these inquiries, for, with a heart 
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subdued, she had still a mind whose habit of independent judgment 
was not to be constrained, and while she felt that it was only by 
siding with Nevil submissively and blindly in this lamentable case 
that she could hope for happiness, she foresaw the likelihood of her 
not being able to do so as much as he would desire and demand. 
This she took for the protest of her pure reason. In reality, 
grieved though she was on account of that Dr. Shrapnel, her 
captive heart resented the anticipated challenge to her to espouse his 
cause or languish. 


CuaPpTrer XXXIII. 
THE FIRST ENCOUNTER AT STEYNHAM. 


THE judge pronouncing sentence of condemnation on the criminal is 
proverbially a sorrowfully-minded man; and still more would he be so 
had he to undertake the part of executioner as well. Thisis equivalent 
to saying that the simple pleasures are no longer with us; it must 
be a personal enemy now to give us any satisfaction in chastising and 
slaying. Perhaps by-and-by that will be savourless: we degenerate. 
There is, nevertheless, ever (and let nature be praised for it) a strong 
sustainment in the dutiful exertion of our physical energies, and Mr. 
Everard Romfrey experienced it after he had fulfilled his double 
office on the person of Dr. Shrapnel by carrying out his own decree. 
His conscience approved him cheerlessly, as it is the habit of that 
secret monitor to do when we have no particular advantage coming 
of the act we have performed; but the righteous labour of his arm 
gave him high breathing and an appetite. 

He foresaw that he and Nevil would soon be having a wrestle 
over the matter, hand and thigh; but a gentleman in the right 
engaged with a fellow in the wrong has nothing to apprehend ; is, 
in fact, in the position of a gamepreserver with a poacher. The nearest 
approach to gratification in that day’s work which Mr. Romfrey 
knew was offered by the picture of Nevil’s lamentable attitude above 
his dirty idol. He conceived it in the mock-mediaval style of our 
caricaturists :—Shrapnel stretched at his length, half a league, in 
slashed yellows and blacks, with his bauble beside him, and pro- 
digious pointed toes; Nevil in -parti-coloured tights, on one leg, 
raising his fists in imprecation to a nose in the firmament. 

Gentlemen of an unpractised imaginative capacity cannot vision 
for themselves exactly what they would, being unable to exercise 
authority over the proportions and the hues of the objects they 
conceive, which are very much at the mercy of their sportive 
caprices ; and the state of mind of Mr. Romfrey is not to be judged 
by his ridiculous view of the pair. In the abstract he could be 
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sorry for Shrapnel. As he knew himself magnanimous, he promised 
himself to be forbearing with Nevil. 

Moreover, the month of September was drawing nigh; he had 
plenty to think of. The entire land (signifying all but all of those 
who occupy the situation of thinkers in it) may be said to have 
been exhaling the same thought in connection with September. 
Our England holds possession of a considerable portion of the globe, 
and it keeps the world in awe to see her bestowing so considerable a 
portion of her intelligence upon her recreations. To prosecute 
them with her whole heart is an ingenious exhibition of her power. 
Mr. Romfrey was of those who said to his countrymen, “Go 
yachting ; go cricketing; go boat-racing; go shooting; go horse- 
racing, nine months of the year, while the other Europeans go 
marching and drilling.” Those occupations he considered good for 
us ; and our much talking, writing, and thinking about them charac- 
teristic, and therefore good. And he was not one of those who do 
penance for that sweating indolence in the fits of desperate panic. 
Beauchamp’s argument that the rich idler begets the idling vaga- 
bond, the rich wagerer the brutal swindler, the general thirst for 
a mad round of recreation a generally-increasing disposition to 
avoid serious work, and the unbraced moral tone of the country an 
indifference to national responsibility (an argument doubtless 
extracted from Shrapnel, talk tall as the very demagogue when he 
stood upright), Mr. Romfrey laughed at scornfully, affirming that 
our manufactures could take care of themselves. As for invasion, 
we are circled by the sea. Providence has done that for us, and may 
be relied on to do more in an emergency.—The children of wealth 
and the children of the sun alike believe that Providence is for 
them, and it would seem that the former can do without it less 
than the latter, though the former are less inclined to give it 
personification. 

This year, however, the array of armaments on the Continent 
made Mr. Romfrey anxious about our navy. Almost his first topic 
in welcoming Colonel Halkett and Cecilia to Steynham was the 
rottenness of navy administration; for if Providence is to do any- 
thing for us it must have a seaworthy fleet for the operation. How 
loudly would his contemptuous laughter have repudiated the charge 
that he trusted to supernatural agency for assistance in case of need ! 
But so it was: and he owned to believing in English luck. Partly 
of course he meant that steady fire of combat which his countrymen 
have got heated to of old till fortune blessed them. 

“‘ Nevil is not here?” the colonel asked. 

“No, I suspect he’s gruelling and plastering a doctor of his 
acquaintance,’ Mr. Romfrey said, with his nasal laugh composed of 
scorn and resignation. 
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“Yes, yes, I’ve heard,” said Colonel Halkett hastily. 

He would have liked to be informed of Dr. Shrapnel’s particular 
offence: he mentioned the execrable letter. 

Mr. Romfrey complacently interjected: ‘ Drug-vomit!” and 
after an interval: “‘ Gallows!” 

“That man has done Nevil Beauchamp a world of mischief, 
Romfrey.” 

“‘ We'll hope for a cure, colonel.” 

“‘ Did the man come across you?” 

“ He did.” 

Mr. Romfrey was mute on the subject. Colonel Halkett abstained 
from pushing his inquiries. 

Cecilia could only tell her father when they were alone in the 
drawing-room a few minutes before dinner that Mrs. Culling was 
entirely ignorant of any cause to which Nevil’s absence might be 
attributed. 

“Mr. Romfrey had good cause,” the colonel said emphatically. 

He repeated it next day, without being a bit wiser of the cause. 

Cecilia’s happiness or hope was too sensitive to allow of a beloved 
father’s deceiving her in his opposition to it. She saw clearly now 
that he had fastened on this miserable incident, expecting an 
imbroglio that would divide Nevil and his uncle, and be an excuse 
for dividing her and Nevil. O for the passionate will to make head 
against what appeared as a fate in this matter! She had it not. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wardour-Devereux, Sir John and Lady Baskelett, 
and the Countess of Welshpool, another sister of Mr. Romfrey’s, 
arrived at Steynham for a day and a night. Lady Baskelett and 
Lady Welshpool came to see their brother, not to countenance his 
household ; and Mr. Wardour-Devereux could not stay longer than 
a certain number of hours under a roof where tobacco was in evil 
odour. From her friend Louise, his wife, Cecilia learnt that Mr. 
Lydiard had been summoned to Dr. Shrapnel’s bedside, as Mrs. 
Devereux knew by a letter she had received from Mr. Lydiard, who 
was no political devotee of that man, she assured Cecilia, but had an 
extraordinary admiration for the Miss Denham living with him. 
This was kindly intended to imply that Beauchamp was released 
from his attendance on Dr. Shrapnel, and also that it was not he 
whom the Miss Denham attracted. 

‘She is in Switzerland,” said Cecilia. 

“‘She is better there,”’ said Mrs. Devereux. 

Mr. Stukely Culbrett succeeded to these visitors. He heard of 
the case of Dr. Shrapnel from Colonel Halkett, and of Beauchamp’s 
missing of his chance with the heiress from Mr. Romfrey. 

Rosamund Culling was in great perplexity about Beauchamp’s 
prolonged absence ; for he had engaged to come, he had written to 
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her to say he would be sure to come; and she feared he was ill. 
She would have persuaded Mr. Culbrett to go down to Bevisham to 
see him: she declared that she could even persuade herself to call 
on Dr. Shrapnel a second time, in spite of her horror of the man. 
Her anger at the thought of his keeping Nevil away from good 
fortune and happiness caused her to speak in resentment and loath- 
ing of the man. 

‘He behaved badly when you saw him, did he?” said Stukely. 

“ Badly, is no word. He is detestable,” Rosamund replied. 

“ You think he ought to be whipped ?” 

She feigned an extremity of vindictiveness, and twisted her brows 
in comic apology for the unfeminine sentiment, as she said: “I 
really do.” 

The feminine gentleness of her character was known to Stukely, 
so she could afford to exaggerate the expression of her anger, and 
she did not modify it, forgetful that a woman is the representative 
of the sex with cynical men, and escapes from contempt at the cost 
of her sisterhood. 

Looking out of an upper window in the afternoon she beheld Nevil 
Beauchamp in a group with his uncle Everard, the colonel and 
Cecilia, and Mr. Culbrett. Nevil was on his feet; the others were 
seated under the great tulip-tree onthe lawn. 

A little observation of them warned her that something was wrong. 
There was a vacant chair; Nevil took it in his hand at times, 
stamped it to the ground, walked away and sharply back fronting 
his uncle, speaking vehemently, she perceived, and vainly, as she 
judged by the cast of his uncle’s figure. Mr. Romfrey’s head was 
bent, and wagged slightly, as he screwed his brows up and shot 
his eyes queerly at the agitated young man. Colonel Halkett’s arms 
crossed his chest. Cecilia’s eyelids drooped their lashes. Mr. Culbrett 
was balancing on the hind-legs of his chair. No one appeared to be 
speaking but Nevil. 

It became evident that Nevil was putting a series of questions to 
his uncle. Mechanical nods were given him in reply. 

Presently Mr. Romfrey rose, thundering out a word or two, with- 
out a gesture. 

Colonel Halkett rose. 

Nevil flung his hand out straight to the house. 

Mr. Romfrey seemed to consent; the colonel shook his head: 
Nevil insisted. 

A footman carrying a tea-tray to Miss Halkett received some 
commission and swiftly disappeared, making Rosamund wonder 
whether sugar, milk or cream had been omitted. 

She met. him on the first landing, and heard that Mr. Romfrey 
requested her to step out on the lawn. 
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Expecting to hear of a piece of misconduct on the part of the 
household servants, she hurried forth, and found that she had to 
traverse the whole space of the lawn up to the tulip-tree. Colonel 
Halkett and Mr. Romfrey had resumed their seats. The colonel 
stood up and bowed to her. 

Mr. Romfrey said: “One question to you, ma’am, and you shall 
not be detained. Did not that man Shrapnel grossly insult you on 
the day you called on him to see Captain Beauchamp about a couple 
of months before the election ?”’ 

‘Look at me when you speak, ma’am,” said Beauchamp. 

Rosamund looked at him. 

The whiteness of his face paralyzed her tongue. A dreadful 
levelling of his eyes penetrated and chilled her. Instead of thinking 
of her answer she thought of what could possibly have happened. 

“ Did he insult you at all, ma’am ?”’ said Beauchamp. 

Mr. Romfrey reminded him that he was not a cross-examining 
criminal barrister. 

They waited for her to speak. 

She hesitated, coloured, betrayed confusion; her senses telling 
her of a catastrophe, her conscience accusing her as the origin of it. 

“Did Dr. Shrapnel, to your belief, intentionally hurt your feelings 
or your dignity?” said Beauchamp, and made the answer easier : 

“ Not intentionally, surely: not . . . . I certainly do not accuse 
him.” 

“Can you tell me you feel that he wounded you in the smallest 
degree? And if so, how? Task you this, because he is anxious, ~ 
if he lives, to apologise to you for any offence that he may have 
been guilty of: he was ignorant of it. I have his word for that, 
and his commands to me to bear it to you. I may tell you I have 
never known him injure the most feeble thing—anything alive, or 
wish to.” 

Beauchamp’s voice choked. Rosamund saw tears leap out of the 
stern face of her dearest now in wrath with her. 

“Ts he ill?” she faltered. 

“He is. You own to a strong dislike of him, do you not?” 

“ But not to desire any harm to him.” 

“ Not a whipping,” Mr. Culbrett murmured. 

Everard Romfrey overheard it. 

He had allowed Mrs. Culling to be sent for, that she might with 
a bare affirmative silence Nevil, when his conduct was becoming 
intolerable before the guests of the house. 

“That will do, ma’am,”’ he dismissed her. 

Beauchamp would not let her depart. 

“‘T must have your distinct reply, and in Mr. Romfrey’s presence : 
—say, that if you accused him you were mistaken, or that they 
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were mistaken who supposed you had accused him. I must have 
the answer before you go.” 


“ Sir, will’ you learn manners!’”’ Mr. Romfrey said to him, with 
a rattle of the throat. 

Beauchamp turned his face from her. 

Colonel Halkett offered her his arm to lead her away. 

“What is it? Oh, what is it?” she whispered, scarcely able to 
walk, but declining the colonel’s arm. 

“ You ought not to have been dragged out here,” said he. “ Any- 
one might have known there would be no convincing of Captain 
Beauchamp. That old rascal in Bevisham has been having a 
beating ; that’s all. And a very beautiful day it is!—a little too 
hot, though. Before we leave, you must give me a lesson or two in 
gardening.” 

“Dr. Shrapnel—Mr. Romfrey!” said Rosamund, half audibly 
under the oppression of the more she saw than what she said. 

The colonel talked of her renown in landscape-gardening. He 
added casually: “They met the other day.” 

“ By accident ?” 

“By chance, I suppose. Shrapnel defends one of your Steynham 
poaching vermin.” ' 

“Mr. Romfrey struck him ?—for that? Oh, never!’ Rosamund 
exclaimed. 

“‘T suppose he had a long account to settle.”’ 

She fetched her breath painfully. ‘TI shall never be forgiven.” 

“ And I say that a gentleman has no business with idols,” the 
colonel fumed as he spoke. ‘Those letters of Shrapnel to Nevil 
Beauchamp are a scandal on the name of Englishman.” 

“You have read that shocking one, Colonel Halkett ?” 

“Captain Baskelett read it out to us.” 

“He? Oh! then...” She stopped :—Then the author of this 
mischief is clear tome! her divining hatred of Cecil would have said, 
but her humble position did not warrant such speech. A considera- 
tion of the lowliness necessitating this restraint at a moment when 
loudly to denounce another’s infamy with triumphant insight would 
have solaced and supported her, kept Rosamund dumb. 

She could not bear to think of her part in the mischicf. She 
was not bound to think of it, knowing actually nothing of the 
occurrence. 

Still she felt that she was on her trial. She detected herself 
running in and out of her nature to fortify it against accusations 
rather than cleanse it for inspection. It was narrowing in her own 
sight. The prospect of her having to submit to a further inter- 
rogatory, shut it up entrenched in the declaration that Dr. Shrapnel 
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had so far outraged her sentiments as to be said to have offended her : 
not insulted, perhaps, but certainly offended. 

And this was a generous distinction. It was generous; and 
having recognised the generosity, she was unable to go beyond it. 

She was presently making the distinction to Miss Halkett. The 
colonel had left her at the door of the house: Miss Halkett sought 
admission to her private room on an errand of condolence, for she 
had sympathized with her very much in the semi-indignity Nevil 
had forced her to undergo: and very little indeed had she been able 
to sympathize with Nevil, who had been guilty of the serious fault 
of allowing himself to appear moved by his own commonplace 
utterances; or, in other words, the theme being hostile to his 
audience, he had betrayed emotion over it without first evoking the 
spirit of pathos. 

“As for me,’ Rosamund replied, to some comforting remarks of 
Miss Halkett’s, “I do not understand why I should be mixed up in 
Dr. Shrapnel’s misfortunes: I really am quite unable to recollect his 
words to me or his behaviour : I have only a positive impression that 
I left his house, where I had gone to see Captain Beauchamp, in utter 
disgust, so repelled by his language that I could hardly trust myself 
to speak of the man to Mr. Romfrey when he questioned me. I did 
not volunteer it. I am ready to say that I believe Dr. Shrapnel did 
not intend to be insulting. I cannot say that he was not offensive. 
You know, Miss Halkett, I would willingly, gladly have saved him 
from anything like punishment.” 

“ You are too gentle to have thought of it,” said Cecilia. 

“But I shall never be forgiven by Captain Beauchamp. I see in 
his eyes that he accuses me and despises me.” 

“ He will not be so unjust, Mrs. Culling.” 

Rosamund begged that she might hear what Nevil had first said 
on his arrival. 

Cecilia related that they had seen him walking swiftly across the 
park, and that Mr. Romfrey had hailed him, and held his hand out; 
and that Captain Beauchamp had overlooked it, saying he feared Mr. 
Romfrey’s work was complete. He had taken her father’s hand and 
hers: and his touch was like ice. 

“His worship of that Dr. Shrapnel is extraordinary,” quoth 
Rosavund. ‘And how did Mr. Romfrey behave to him?” 

“iy father thinks, very forbearingly.”’ 

Rosamund sighed and made a semblance of wringing her hands. 
“Tt seems to me that I anticipated ever since I heard of the man... 
- or at least ever since I saw him and heard him, he would be the evil 
genius of us all :—if I dare include myself. But I am not permitted 
to escape! And, Miss Halkett, can you tell me how it was that my 
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name—that I became involved? I cannot imagine the circum- 
stances which would bring me forward in this unhappy affair.” 

Cecilia replied: “The occasion was that Captain Beauchamp so 
scornfully, contrasted the sort of injury done by Dr. Shrapnel’s 
defence of a poacher on his uncle’s estate, with the severe chastise- 
ment inflicted by Mr. Romfrey in revenge for it. He would not 
leave the subject.” 

“T see him—see his eyes!” cried Rosamund, her bosom heaving 
and sinking deep, as her conscience quavered within her. “ At last 
Mr. Romfrey mentioned me ?” 

“He stood up and said you had been personally insulted by Dr. 
Shrapnel.” 

Rosamund meditated in a distressing doubt of her conscientious 
truthfulness. 

“Captain Beauchamp will be coming to me; and how can I 
answer him? Heaven knows I would have shielded the poor man 
if possible—poor wretch! Wicked though he is, one has only to 
hear of him suffering! But what can I answer? I do recollect 
now that Mr. Romfrey compelled me from question to question to 
confess the man had vexed me. Insulted, I never said. At the 
worst, I said vexed. I would not have said insulted, or even offended, 
because Mr. Romfrey ...ah! we know him. What I did say, I 
forget. I have no guide to what I said but my present feelings, and 
they are pity for the unfortunate man much more than dislike.— 
Well, I must go through the scene with Nevil!” Rosamund con- 
cluded her outcry of ostensible exculpation. 

She asked in a cooler moment how it was that Captain Beauchamp 
had so far forgotten himself as to burst out on his uncle before the 
guests of the house. It appeared that he had wished his uncle to 
withdraw with him, and Mr. Romfrey had bidden him postpone 
private communications. Rosamund gathered from one or two 
words of Cecilia’s that Mr. Romfrey, until finally stung by Nevil, 
had indulged in his best-humoured. banter. 


Cuapter XXXIV. 
THE FACE OF RENEE. 


SHortiy before the ringing of the dinner-bell Rosamund knocked 
at Beauchamp’s dressing-room door, the bearer of a telegram from 
Bevisham. He read it in one swift run of the eyes, and said: 
“‘Come in, ma’am, I have something for you. Madame de Rouaillout 


sends you this.” 
3R2 
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Rosamund saw her name written in a French hand on the back of 
the card. 

“You stay with us, Nevil ?” 

“To-night and to-morrow, perhaps. The danger seems to be 
over.” 

“Has Dr. Shrapnel been in danger ?”’ 

‘“‘He has. If it’s quite over now!” 

“T declare to you, Nevil . . .” 

“Listen to me, ma’am; I’m in the dark about this murderous 
business :—an old man, defenceless, harmless as a child !—but I 
know this, that you are somewhere in it.” 

“‘Nevil, do you not guess at someone else ? ” 

“He! yes, he! But Cecil Baskelett led no blind man to Dr. 
Shrapnel’s gate.” 

“ Nevil, as I live, I knew nothing of it!” 

“No, but you set fire to the train. You hated the old man, and 
you taught Mr. Romfrey to think that you had been insulted. I see 
it all. Now you must have the courage to tell him of your error. 
There’s no other course for you. I mean to take Mr. Romfrey to 
Dr. Shrapnel, to save the honour of our family, as far as it can be 
saved.” 

“What? Nevil! ”’ exclaimed Rosamund, gaping. 

“Tt seems little enough, ma’am. But he must go. I will have 
the apology spoken, and man to man.” 

‘‘ But you would never tell your uncle that >” 

He laughed in his uncle’s manner. 

“But, Nevil, my dearest, forgive me, I think of you—why are 
the Halketts here?, It is not entirely with Colonel Halkett’s con- 
sent. It is your uncle’s influence with him that gives you your 
chance. Do you not care to avail yourself of it? Ever since he 
heard Dr. Shrapnel’s letter to you, Colonel Halkett has, I am sure, 
been tempted to confound you with him in his mind:—ah! Nevil, 
but recollect that it is only Mr. Romfrey who can help to give 
you your Cecilia. There is no dispensing with him. Postpone 
your attempt to humiliate—I mean, that is, Oh! Nevil, what- 
ever you intend to do to overcome your uncle; trust to time, be 
friends with him; be a little worldly! for her sake! to ensure her 
happiness ! ”’ 

Beauchamp obtained the information that his cousin Cecil had 
read out the letter of Dr. Shrapnel at Mount Laurels. 

The bell rang. 

“Do you imagine I should sit at my uncle’s table if I did not 
intend to force him to repair the wrong he has done to himself and 
to us?” he said. 

“Oh! Nevil, do you not see Captain Baskelett at work here ?” 
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“What amends can Cecil Baskelett make? My uncle is a man of 
honour : it is in his power. There, I leave you to speak to him; 
you will do it to-night, after we break up in the drawing-room.” 

Rosamund groaned: “An apology to Dr. Shrapnel from Mr. 
Romfrey! It is an impossibility, Nevil! utter!” 

“So you say to sit idle: but do as I tell you.” 

He went downstairs. 

He had barely reproached her. She wondered at that; and then 
remembered his sad alien half-smile in quitting the room. 

Rosamund would not present herself at her lord’s dinner-table 
when there were any guests at Steynham. She prepared to receive 
Miss Halkett in the drawing-room, as the guests of the house this 
evening chanced to be her friends. 

Madame de Rouaillout’s present to her was a photograph of M. de 
Croisnel, his daughter and son in a group. Rosamund could not 
bear to look at the face of Renée, and she put it out of sight. But 
she had looked. She was reduced to look again. 

Roland stood beside his father’s chair; Renée sat at his 
feet, clasping his right hand. M. de Croisnel’s fallen eyelids and 
unshorn white chin told the story of the family reunion. He was 
dying : his two children were nursing him to the end. 

Decidedly Cecilia was a more beautiful woman than Renée: but 
on which does the eye linger longest—which draws the heart? a 
radiant landscape, where the tall ripe wheat flashes between shadow 
and shine in the stately march of summer, or the peep into dewy 
woodland on to dark water ? 

Dark-eyed Renée was not beauty but attraction ; she touched the 
double chords within us which are we know not whether harmony 
or discord, but a divine discord if an uncertified harmony, memorable 
beyond plain sweetness or majesty. There are touches of bliss in 
anguish that superhumanise bliss, touches of mystery in simplicity, 
of the eternal in the variable. These two chords of poignant 
antiphony she struck throughout the range of the hearts of men, 
and strangely intervolved them in vibrating unison. Only to look 
at her face, without hearing her voice, without the charm of her 
speech, was to feel it. On Cecilia’s entering the drawing-room sola, 
while the gentlemen drank claret, Rosamund handed her the card of 
the photographic artist of Tours, mentioning no names. 

“T should say the portrait is correct. A want of spirituality,” 
Rosamund said critically, using one of the insular commonplaces, 
after that manner of fastening upon what there is nof in a piece 
of art or nature. 

Cecilia’s avidity to see and study the face preserved her at a 
higher mark. 

She knew the person instantly ; had no occasion to ask who this 
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was. She sat over the portrait blushing burningly: “ And that is 
a brother?” she said. 

“That is her brother Roland, and very like her, except in com- 
plexion,” said Rosamund. g 

Cecilia murmured of a general resemblance in the features. Renée 
enchained her. Though but a sun-shadow the vividness of this 
French face came out surprisingly; air was in the nostrils and 
speech flew from the tremulous mouth. The eyes? were they 
quivering with internal light, or were they set to seem so in the 
sensitive strange curves of the eyelids whose awakened lashes 
appeared to tremble on some borderland between lustreful signifi- 
cance and the mists? She caught at the nerves like certain aoristic 
combinations in music, like tones of a stringed instrument swept by 
the wind, enticing, unseizable. Yet she sat there at her father’s 
feet gazing out into the world indifferent to spectators, indifferent 
even to the common sentiment of gracefulness. Her left hand 
clasped his right, and she supported herself on the floor with the 
other hand leaning away from him, to the destruction of conven- 
tional symmetry in the picture. None but a woman of consummate 
breeding dared have done as she did. It was not southern supple- 
ness that saved her from the charge of harsh audacity, but some- 
thing of the kind of genius in her mood which has hurried the 
greater poets of sound and speech to impose their naturalness upon 
accepted laws, or show the laws to have been our meagre limitations. 

The writer will, however, be safest, and the excellent body of 
self-appointed thongmen, who walk up and down our ranks flapping 
their leathern straps to terrorize us from experiments in imagery, 
will best. be satisfied by the statement that she was indescribable: a 
term that exacts no labour of mind from him or from them, for it 
flows off the pen as readily as it fills a vacuum. 

That posture of Renée displeased Cecilia and fascinated her. In 
an exhibition of paintings she would have passed by it in pure dis- 
pleasure: but here was Nevil’s first love, the woman who loved 
him ; and she was French. After a continued study of her Cecilia’s 
growing jealousy betrayed itself in a conscious rivalry of race, com- 
ing to the admission that Englishwomen. cannot fling themselves 
about on the floor without agonizing the graces: possibly, too, they 
cannot look singularly without risks in the direction of slyness and 
brazen archness; or talk animatedly without dipping in slang. 
Conventional situations preserve them and interchange dignity with 
them : still life befits them; pre-eminently that judicial seat from 
which in briefest speech they deliver their judgments upon their 
foreign sisters. Jealousy it was that plucked Cecilia from -her 


majestic place and caused her to envy in Renée things she would 
otherwise have disapproved. 
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At last she had seen the French lady’s likeness! The effect of it 
was a horrid trouble in Cecilia’s cool blood, abasement, a sense of 
eclipse, hardly any sense of deserving worthiness :—‘“ What am I 
but an heiress!” Nevil had once called her beautiful ; his praise 
had given her beauty. But what is beauty when it is outshone ! 
Ask the owners of gems. You think them rich ; they are pining. 

Then, too, this Renée, who looked electrical in repose, might 
really love Nevil with a love that sent her heart out to him in his 
enterprises, justifying and adoring him, piercing to the hero in his 
very thoughts. Would she not see that his championship of the 
unfortunate man, Dr. Shrapnel, was heroic ? 

Cecilia surrendered the card to Rosamund, and it was out of sight 
when Beauchamp stepped into the drawing-room. His cheeks were 
flushed ; he had been one against three for the better part of an 
hour. 

“ Are you going to show me the downs to-morrow morning ?” 
Cecilia said to him; and he replied, ‘‘ You will have to be up early.” 

“* What’s that ?” asked the colonel, at Beauchamp’s heels. 

He was volunteering to join the party of two for the early morn- 
ing’s ride to the downs. Mr. Romfrey pressed his shoulder, saying, 
“ There’s no third horse can do it in my stables.” 

Colonel Halkett turned to him.’ 

‘‘T had your promise to come over the kennels with me and see 
how I treat a cry of mad dog, which is ninety-nine times out of a 
hundred mad fool man,” Mr. Romfrey added. 

By that the colonel knew he meant to stand by Nevil still and 
offer him his chance of winning Cecilia. 

Having pledged his word not to interfere, Colonel Halkett sub- 
mitted, and muttered, “Ah! the kennels.” Considering however 
what he had been witnessing of Nevil’s behaviour to his uncle, the 
colonel was amazed at Mr. Romfrey’s magnanimity in not cutting 
him off and disowning him. 

“« Why the downs ?”’ he said. 

“‘ Why the deuce, colonel?” A question quite as reasonable, and 
Mr. Romfrey laughed under his breath. To relieve an uncertainty 
in Cecilia’s face that might soon have become confusion, he described 
the downs fronting the paleness of earliest dawn, and then their arch 
and curve and dip against the pearly grey of the half-glow; and 
then, among their hollows, lo, the illumination of the east all around, 
and up and away, and a gallop for miles along the turfy thymy 
rolling billows, land to left, sea to right, below you. “It’s the 
nearest hit to wings we can make, Cecilia.” He surprised her with 
her Christian name, which kindled in her the secret of something he 
expected from that ride on the downs.—Compare you the Alps 
with them? If you could jump on the back of an eagle, you 
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might. The Alps have height. But the downs have swiftness. 
Those long stretching lines of the downs are greyhounds in full 
career. To look at them is to set the blood racing! Speed is on 
the downs, glorious motion, odorous air of sea and herb, exquisite 
as in the isles of Greece. And the continental travelling ninnies 
leave England for health !—run off and forth from the downs to the 
steamboat, the railway, the steaming hotel, the tourist’s shivering 
mountain-top, in search of sensations! There on the downs the 
finest and liveliest are at their bidding ready to fly through them 
like hosts of angels. 

He spoke somewhat in that strain, either to relieve Cecilia or pre- 
pare the road for Nevil, not in his ordinary style ; on the contrary, 
with a swing of enthusiasm that seemed to spring of ancient heart- 
felt fervours. And indeed soon afterward he was telling her that 
there on those downs, in full view of Steynham, he and his wife had 
first joined hands. 

Beauchamp sat silent. Mr. Romfrey dispatched orders to the 
stables, and Rosamund to the kitchen. Cecilia was rather dismayed 
by the formal preparations for the ride. She declined the early cup 
of coffee. Mr. Romfrey begged her to take it. ‘ Who knows the 
hour when you'll be back ?” he said. Beauchamp said nothing. 

The room grew insufferable to Cecilia. She would have liked to 
be wafted to her chamber in a veil, so shamefully unveiled did she 
seem to be. But the French lady would have been happy in her 
place! Her father kissed her as fathers do when they hand the 
bride into the travelling carriage. His “ Good night, my darling!” 
was in the voice of a soldier on duty. For a concluding sign that 
her dim apprehensions pointed correctly, Mr. Romfrey kissed her on 
the forehead. She could not understand how it had, come to pass 
that she found herself suddenly on this incline, precipitated whither 
she would fain be going, only less hurriedly, less openly, and with 
her secret merely peeping, like a dove in the breast. 
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Nor many weeks ago a tourist in meditative mood found his way to 
that sorry town on the edge of the Ardennes where the destinies of 
Europe were again decisively marked for new transformation. 
Turenne, in attitude of bronze heroics, surveyed the dirty market 
and mean streets of his birthplace ; the old Meuse flowed in sullen 
hues under a grey sky; the strut of red pantaloons was a memory of 
impotence and vainglory ; from Donchery a far and desolate prospect 
of leafless forest and bare plain lay open in the melancholy after- 
noon of a late spring. One who ascends the course of the stream 
from Dinant to Méziéres is haunted for many an hour and many a 
day by the wild defiles and sombre gorges through which the river 
pierces a winding way among the dark-tinted slate rocks and the 
strong hills. All the accidents of the scene harmonised with the 
associations of a spot where an era of immense trouble and bound- 
less anxiety definitely announced itself to western Europe. The 
reflective tourist naturally fell to pondering the significance of that 
great transfer of power which was wrought at Sedan. Need those 
who hailed that amazing victory with satisfaction now repent them- 


selves? Need they bewail lack of foresight or misplaced sympathy ? 


What have been the consequences up to our present point? The 
consolidation of the German nationality. The overthrow of the 
corrupt and corrupting Empire in France. The overthrow of the 
temporal power of the Pope. The completion of Italian unity. The 
annexation of two French provinces to Germany. Among less 
formally definable results, but still of the highest interest and im- 
portance, are these:—Violent disturbance and restlessness in the 
relations of governments. A sensible diminution in the influence of 
England. The rise to a position of sovereign importance by that 
Russian court, whose very existence Lewis XIV., less than two 
hundred years since, insisted on ignoring. Lastly, the commence- 
ment of a dire conflict between the greatest temporal empire and 
the greatest spiritual empire in Europe. 

No one who considers the far-reaching and momentous character 
of these changes can doubt that they imply deep perturbation for the 
remainder of the days of most of us who are now living. The conscious- 
ness of this naturally leads to a great deal of impatient criticism in 
our country. England is very prosperous. We have satisfied our 
own imperious longing for great colonies, vast trading dependencies, 
and an empire on which the sun never sets. We are free from the 
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national animosities of old political tradition. We wish to be at 
peace, and cannot understand why Frenchmen, Germans, and 
Russians should not wish to be at peace likewise. Hence, daily 
outbursts of petulant cavil and tiresome railing in the less wise 
portions of our press, and among those who never know when 
political passion is out of season. People of whom one had a right 
to expect better things, show the same craze about Prince Bismarck 
as Mr. Whalley shows about the Pope of Rome and Father Bekx. 

One source of this impatience is to be found in the circumstance 
that those who write and speak in this vein, only look on the evils 
that now oppress Europe, and neglect the evils that were the alter- 
native. They see the disturbances that have arisen from the capture 
of the French army at Sedan. They have forgotten the disturbances 
that would equally have followed the capture of a German army. 
In their disgust and irritation against the endless succession of 
imperious and disquieting rumours from Berlin, they forget how 
from 1852 to 1870 Europe was tormented in the same way by the 
same kind of imperious and disquieting rumours from Paris. Sup- 
posing that the fortune of war had turned in the opposite direction, 
what would the difference have been in the European situation ? 
The Empire would be rivetted upon France. The clerical party 
would be triumphant both in France and elsewhere. That flagrant 
scandal, the maintenance of the Pope by French troops, would be 
indefinitely prolonged. M. Gambetta would be dead or dying at 
Cayenne. Instead of annexation of French provinces by Germany, 
we should have seen annexation of German provinces by France. 
Belgium would be receiving menacing dispatches, not from Berlin, 
but from the Quai d’Orsay. There is not a single element of con- 
fusion at work now, that would not have been equally active then. 
There is not a single element of hope now, that would not have 
been retarded or extinguished then. Only the names are changed, 
and the geography is rather less familiar. The alternative never lay 
between Bismarckism and the Millennium. Europe, said a witty 
English diplomatist in 1871, has lost a mistress and got a master. 
That was the only choice which fortune had to offer. The world is 
now tormented by the hoarse-throated uBpis of Germany, and no 
longer by the fiery levity of France. So far as the stable peace of 
Europe is concerned, what is the difference ? 

This is no reason why we should acquiesce in the situation, or 
speak of it in phrases of admiring contentment. We do not live in 
the best of all possible worlds ; indeed not seldom it has the look of 
one of the worst of possible worlds. The sight of these huge 
armaments is hideous; brutal militarism, whether in Versailles 
colonels, Prussian junkers, or Russian bureaucrats, is alike hateful ; 
the animosities of nations, the threats of governments, the holo- 
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causts of war, are all odious and deplorable. So are earthquakes 
and storms at sea. The violent conflict of rival interests and pas- 
sions must always be profoundly distressing, especially to those who 
are removed from the sphere of their influence. But that, we repeat, 
is no justification for hasty condemnation and hot one-sided judgments, 
engendered of mere irritability and impatience. We do not mean 
anything so absurd as that men should coerce themselves 
To look on guilt, rebellion, fraud, and Cassar, 
In the calm lights of mild philosophy. 

It is right to be angry when political action shocks the moral 
sentiment of nations, and the man is to be blamed rather than envied 
who can watch the victory of unjust or retrogressive policy without 
passion. But passion will not tell us when our moral sentiment is 
rightly shocked, and it will not help us in discerning which is the 
better cause and which the worse. Passion is the most untrust- 
worthy of guides through such a complex and distracted maze as 
Europe now presents. Right is not all on one side, and the hope of 
civilisation is not wholly contained in one nation. The sources of 
the present wretched position of things lie very deep, and the line 
dividing innocence from guilt, and separating craft, fraud, and 
violence from international equity and benevolence, by no means 
nicely coincides with the course of the Rhine. It is not a prepos- 
terous and misplaced appeal to the calm lights of mild philosophy, 
but a practical adherence to a commonplace maxim in political or 
historic science, to look very widely, alike for cause and effect, in 
these immense transactions. Let us not pronounce on this momen- 
tous crisis in European history in the paltry form of a ranting in- 
dictment against a great nation, or yelping epigrams against its 
leaders. This is not an hour when any sober mind with a sense of 
political responsibility will confound rancorous cavilling with the 
alertness of shrewd statesmanship. It is childish to suffer each 
disquieting telegram from correspondents who only live by being 
lively, each rumour of a new dispatch, each afternoon visit from 
minister to minister, each whisper from an idle chancery, to provoke 
a fresh outbreak of pragmatical testiness. The situation demands on 
the part of outside critics a judgment at once solid and supple; a 
definitely formed appreciation of its fundamental conditions as a 
whole, along with a resolute equity in estimating each event as it 
arises, and a sensible willingness to adjust our preconceptions to 
those new shifts and turns in things, which are as inevitable and as 
important in politics as are the new shifts and turns of wind and 
current in navigation. 

The student of history soon discovers one secret of the violent 
conflict of judgment about all the great events of social evolution. 
One set of men see only the gains that have been brought by this 
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or that transaction to human civilisation. The other set of men 
see only the cost at which those gains have been acquired. The 
opposing verdicts on the French Revolution are one illustration 
of this. The catholic school are stone-blind to every incident in it 
save the Reign of Terror. The revolutionary school are deaf to 
every cry save the pxans of liberty, equality, and fraternity. One- 
sided optimists extol the movement as a triumphant and marvellous 
success, and one-sided pessimists deplore it as a shocking failure, 
because the first see only the overthrow of feudalism, and the 
second see only the reaction which it engendered in Europe against 
the spirit of improvement and progress. Take another case ona 
smaller scale. The papal court has become much more intractable 
since it has been deprived of the government of Rome and the 
States of the Church. So long as it possessed something territorial, 
tangible, visible, seizable, the European governments held hostages for 
its decent behaviour. As it is, you have-no fulcrum nor purchase for 
the leverage of diplomatic persuasion, and Europe is by so much the 
worse off than if the Pope had been left with his Marches and his 
Umbria and the rest of the proceeds of holy forgeries and sanctified 
chicane. All this is very true, and Mr. Disraeli hardly got so much 
credit as he deserved some years ago for his warnings in this sense. 
But then, on tine other hand, we have to balance against this passing 
inconvenience the advantages which may be justly expected to come 
in due time both to Italy herself and to the cause of European peace 
and good order from the consolidation of Italian unity. 

The plain and assured truth is that neither Catholicism, nor the Re- 
formation, nor the French Revolution, nor any other great set of inci- 
dents tending on the whole to produce salutary effects on human society, 
has ever been unattended by most formidable drawbacks and damaging 
compensations. Only by looking at history in its long continuity, 
and conceiving social progress as a tardy, stumbling, blind, and most 
extravagantly wasteful process, do we learn to measure these set-offs 
and decide that they are not preponderant. Every one is willing to 
admit this in criticising the events of a hundred years ago. Why 
should not the criticism of the great events of our own time try to 
imitate the independence of history? It is just as true now, as it 
will be seen to have been by the writer of a century hence, that the 
consequences of Sedan were neither the unredeemed disaster to 
Europe, nor the unalloyed blessing, which partisans now pretend. 
If Sedan has involved the world in some new dangers, it has tended 
to the removal of some old ones. If the sky is cloudier in one 
quarter, it is brighter in another. If the Germans are groaning 
under the yoke of a merciless military service, harsh press laws, and 
a rigorous administration, the French have the best chance that 
they have had since the death of Lewis XVI. of finally consolidating 
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a free government without the demoralising incubus of monarchical 
forms, and the backstairs predominance of a priest-party. If the 
people of Alsace-Lorraine are unfortunately placed under a govern- 
ment which they dislike, the people of Rome have happily got rid 
of a government which they loathed. Prussian militarismus con- 
tains odious and dangerous elements, but the band of unctuous in- 
triguers—I do not mean Catholicism as a faith, but the Curia as 
a gang—who poison the mind of Europe from the Vatican are more 
odious, and at bottom far more permanently dangerous to civilisa- 
tion, than anything at Berlin. 


It is very easy for people who live in Pall Mall to say that ultra- 
montane influence is a mere bugbear. There is not a Liberal 
politician in France, or Belgium, or Austria, or Bavaria, or Spain, 
who will say as much. And scarcely any Englishman will say as 
much of Ireland. It would be interesting to place in parallel columns 
the language used by some English prints about Cardinal Cullen on 
the occasion of the Irish University Bill of the late ministry, and the 
language used by the same prints about the Prussian bishops: or the 
criticisms on the Galway judgment, and the criticisms on the priest 
who broke the law at Trier, and was forcibly arrested in consequence. 
Such a contrast would show the absolute shallowness and incoherency 
of our instructors in its true light. Then as for Belgium, it is enough 
to remind the reader of one of the weightiest papers ever printed in 
these pages—that by M. de Laveleye on the artifices of the Ultra- 
montane party in his country. And only a few days ago, so inde- 
pendent and experienced a Liberal as M. Frére-Orban, speaking in a 
crisis when the very freedom of his country seemed to be imperilled, 
did not think it improper or unseasonable to warn the clerical party 
that their language, their demeanour, their policy, were mis- 
chievously pregnant with danger to Belgium and provocation to 
her neighbours. As we cross the southern frontier, the same 
pestilence works. There is not an important statesman in France 
who does not recognise that the clergy, obeying the impulse from 
Rome, are the worst enemies of that country. If there were a 
monarchy, they would never rest until they had forced it into that 
maddest of mad enterprises—a war for the recovery of the temporal 
power. So long as the Republic lasts, they are incessant in their 
enmity to it and all its works in season and out of season. And. 
they are right, from the point of view of their own sinister in- 
terests. For undoubtedly the very first step taken by the leaders of 
the Left, when they acquire the substance of power, will be abso- 
lutely to exclude the priests from the schools. In truth, Prince 
Bismarck is fighting the battle of the French Republic, and the 
republican chiefs are perfectly alive to this. Militarismus is an 
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ephemeral matter compared with ultramontanismus. If we are to 
live in a military era, it is some consolation to find that the power 
which happens to be physically strongest is also most resolutely set 
against the great organ of social obstruction and spiritual super- 
stition in Europe. We are not pledged to admire every detail in 
the Falk Laws or the mode of their execution. On the whole, the 
laws seem just, and, as for their administration, one does not know 
why a convicted and contumacious law-breaker should be treated 
with special leniency because he happens to wear a mitre. The 
English prints which have been loudest in their disgust at the im- 
prisonment of a count or an archbishop, allowed no faintest cry to 
escape them when workmen and democrats and socialists were 
thrown into gaol. In Prussia at any rate the laws, whether good 
or bad, are not respecters of persons, and this is more than can 
be said of some countries where in other respects civil equality is 
better established. 

Then it is urged that the Prussian ecclesiastical policy since Sedan 
is bad, if for no other reason than that it is futile; you may make 
laws against interests, but laws do not coerce ideas. An eminent 
foreign minister recently reminded the writer of the impotence of 
the legislation of the successive revolutionary governments against 
the Church in France, and how it all ended in Napoleon’s Con- 
cordat. If Robespierre failed, why should Bismarck succeed? The 
answer is that Bismarck’s authority rests upon the public opinion of 
his country ; it has for its organ an old and deeply-rooted govern- 
ment; it is backed by great diplomatic and military successes ; 
more important than all, it is exerted in a country where pro- 
testantism and rationalistic criticism have made a far wider breach 
in faith than Voltaire and Diderot had made in France at the end of 
the last century. If we contrast these conditions and others, with 
those under which the Jacobins went to work, it is evident that the 
parallel has no real significance nor instruction. Another illustra- 
tion from French history is more to the point. Lewis XIV. in his 
firm claim for the droit de régale laid as heavy a hand on papal pre- 
tensions as Prince Bismarck has done. France was long under a 
virtual interdict. Before the struggle had lasted three years, no less 
than thirty-seven sees were without duly authorised incumbents. 
It is true that in time Lewis gave way to the Pope, but this was 
not until he was overtaken by pietism in his later and feebler years, 
and he was moved by scruples of religious conscience. The warmest 
admirers and the bitterest enemies of the Prussian bureaucracy will 
agree that no such spiritual change is likely to be wrought in that 
quarter. And, after all, Lewis XIV. saved the liberty of the Gallican 
church. Bishop Reinkens is not exactly a Bossuet, but it is probable 
that some man of genius will still be found to do for the Catholic 
system in Germany what Bossuet and Lewis did for it in France. 
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it would be the mere blind obstinacy of a doctrinaire prophet to 
insist that the war of the German government against ecclesiastical 
lawlessness must inevitably prove successful. There is no irresistible 
compulsion in human things, making for the triumph of all right 
causes. Prince Bismarck may find that he has miscalculated the 
humour of the Catholic provinces. The death of the Pope may not 
be followed by the appointment of a wiser successor, and Italy and 
Germany may again see, what has been seen so many times before, 
that papal infallibility only means papal impenitence. Even if the 
German government should be thus baffled in its attempt to make 
its ecclesiastical officers obey the laws of the State which provides 
them with their emoluments, that will be no reason why the enter- 
prise should never have been begun. It will only show the vitality 
of that ancient serpent which chokes the spiritual life of the West. 
The failure of the attempt will furnish one of the best possible 
reasons why it should have been undertaken. That is a mean, a 
penurious, a dwarfing, conception of statesmanship which forbids the 
ruler to meditate any design, however wholesome in conception, if it 
happens to involve some peril in execution; which makes of the 
inveterateness and malignity of any publio mischief a decisive 
argument, why the law should leave the field of its contagion 
uncurtailed, and the energy of its virus unmolested. Prince Bis- 
marck’s policy is a vigorous attempt to convert the Catholic 
organization in Germany into a national and constitutional system, 
just as the revolutionary statesmen of 1789 attempted to convert the 
Catholic organization in France. We repeat, we are speaking of the 
centralized hierarchy, not of the faith and its mysteries. In each 
case the scheme was just, far-sighted, and patriotic, and in each case 
the attacks upon it have sprung from an effeminate spirit in politics, 
though that spirit has not yet found such sonorous expression in 
our day as it did when Burke attacked the policy of the Con- 
stituent Assembly in confiscating the property of the monasteries. 


We are often told that in Germany there is no public opinion 
which the Government feels itself in any way bound to consult or 
to consider ; whereas in France, even in the worst times, the action 
of the ruler is more or less moulded in accordance with the bent of 
the general sentiment. Hence it is said, one reflection that ought 
to occur to the most sanguine traveller that ever visits Sedan, is 
that since that fatal day the European headship has passed from 
an absolutism, modified by certain deferences for the popular wish, 
to an absolutism naked and unmodified by any deferences whatever. 
But this way of attacking the German Empire through an apology 
for the French Empire is really untenable. Hither public opinion in 
France during the Second Empire was thoroughly bad upon all the 
serious issues of the time—which these persons, and most rightly, 
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would not have us believe—or else the Imperial Government habitu- 
ally disregarded and violated it. Apart from the public wish or 
interest in such miserable adventures as the Chinese war or the 
Mexican expedition, how was public opinion consulted in the pro- 
longed occupation of Rome? Those who are anxious to demonstrate 
the moral superiority of France over Germany will hardly wish us 
to think that the French people approved of the occupation; and 
indeed the general approbation which has attended the laudable 
withdrawal of the Orénoque by the Duke Decazes from Civita 
Vecchia shows that now at any rate they retain not even a rag of 
that old pretension. To pass from this to the most important world- 
event between 1852 and 1870—the Civil War in America. There 
we know that public opinion was strongly hostile to intervention, 
and strongly hostile to any action that would favour the slave- 
holding confederacy. Yet the French Government was only pre- 
vented from recognising the South, not the least by regard for the 
sentiment of the French people, or the political part of it, but by 
the refusal of England to join in that criminal blunder. The simple 
truth is that neither in France nor Germany is common opinion at 
all adequately informed by those enlightened conceptions of public 
right, civilised obligation, and material interests, which are the 
only durable guarantees for a wise and consistently pacific policy. 
One nation is practically as ready as the other to take the word of 
its rulers that a war here or a war there is indispensable to its 
security or its prestige. So long as their ideas of public right 
remain so immoral, and their appreciation of their interests so unin- 
telligent, peace can mean no more than an alternation of short truces 
with short but most sanguinary wars. What we have to do is to 
make up our minds to this, and to face a desperate prospect in a 
manly and sensible way, not with shrieks and yelps. 

No serious observer thought that the Treaty of Frankfort in 1871 
was much better than a more or less prolonged truce; certainly no — 
observer who considered the language of the French, and of their 
more ardent partisans in this country. It may be said that this was 
the fault of the German government, who made the terms of peace 
so hard that no nation of spirit could be expected to sit down under 
them. That the money-penalty was not too heavy has been shown 
by the facility with which it was discharged. That the annexation 
of a reluctant population was a violation of the highest right and 
the loftiest morality, I fully admit. But such a complaint does not 
lie in the mouth of the French, whose ideas in this sphere have 
always been fatally rudimentary, and whose practice has been much 
worse than their ideas. Our philosophical traveller would have 
found more contentment in his thoughts at Sedan, if he could have 
satisfied himself that we shall not one day see a shameful and 
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monstrous pacification between the two governments which are now 
so vehement each in condemning the other for its greed, trickery, 
violence, and disregard of public right, and that the terms of this 
pacification will not be the seizure of Holland by Germany and the 
simultaneous seizure of Belgium by France. 


It is no secret that quite recently an eminent member of M. 
Buffet’s administration deliberately pressed upon his colleagues a 
policy of ostentatious disarmament and dismantling, with a view of 
depriving the German government of every shadow of pretext for 
war. The scheme was peremptorily rejected. Whether this rejec- 
tion were well done or ill done, is no matter; whether we have any 
right to expect such a sacrifice of old tradition from the French, I 
do not discuss. The fact remains that France, for good reasons or 
for bad, is thought by those who may be supposed to know her best 
to be so resolutely bent on possessing a great army and pursuing 
great schemes of fortification, that any policy of withdrawal from 
such ideas would be mortal to the government that ventured to enter 
upon it. If this be so, is not Count von Moltke perfectly right 
when he warns his countrymen that what they have won by the 
sword they must be ready to defend by the sword? And there is, 
of course, as we have so lately learned, a party at Berlin which 
argues in some such way as this :—“ If the friends of France exult 
in the rapid recovery of her material prosperity, in her splendid 
resources, in the pertinacity of her military resolution, may not a 
German statesman be excused for asking himself, once, twice, or even 
thrice whether he ought to wait until it suits his enemy to begin 
the attack? If it is asking too much from human nature to expect 
the French to lay aside hopes of revenge, why is it not asking too 
much from human nature to expect the Germans to lie quiet until 
these hopes of revenge are nearer an opportunity of fulfilment? Yet 
the very persons who are most indignant with the German statesmen 
for dreaming of a war of prevention, are most exultant in the 
resolution of French statesmen to foster and nurse materials for a 
war of retaliation.” 

This logic must be pronounced much too peremptory. War is too 
disastrous an interruption of the life of a generation to be entered 
upon for anything less solid than actual, positive, and existent 
causes. An apprehension is not warrant enough. The misery of the 
situation is that positive causes of this kind lie so near the surface. 
They are to be found principally, I suppose, in the following con- 
ditions. First, in the withdrawal from an effective share in European 
transactions of England, the one country whose power, if it were © 
used at all, would now always be used for pacific ends. Second, in 
the pressure forwards of Russia, producing restlessness in Turkey, in 
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Austria, and in the dominating German Empire itself, where it is 
well known how entirely the present alliance hangs on a single life, 
and how speedily a new Czar might transform the -alliance into 
active hostility. Third, in the want of moral courage in the French, 
who proclaim themselves to be the most peaceful of nations, and yet 
listen with such avidity to the tales of preparations for war. Fourth, 
in the possession by Germany of that tremendous engine of war 
which she has constructed with such skill and patience, as a weapon 
against her two natural foes—Russia on the one hand and France 
on the other. 

One thing is tolerably clear. Peace will have to be secured to 
Europe, if it can be secured at all, by a league of pacific powers, who 
shall not be afraid to resort to war against the disturber. It is the 
height of folly to suppose that because two sensible nations like the 
English and the Americans, who in a more or less real sense govern 
themselves, and who never meant to go to war with one another, sub- 
mitted a certain quarrel to arbitration, therefore the same method will 
be accepted by two or more governments who are bent on going to war 
for objects which can only be satisfied by war. If England, Italy, 
Austria, Belgium, and Turkey choose to constitute themselves into a 
great Peace League, and are prepared instantly to back diplomatie 
reasoning by military sanctions, they may succeed in keeping down 
the smouldering flames. Only let us keep our eyes quite open to 
the fact that this is not merely an affair of dispatches, an achieve- 
ment that is to begin and end with Foreign-Office representations. 
Nor does it mean a repetition of the famous thimble-rigging of the 
Luxemburg Guarantee. If that is to be all, we shall only be 
inventing a new dialect for obsequiousness, and learning the lesson 
of the humiliation of the officious on a grandiose scale. It is worse 
than puerile if all our inspiring leading articles about the strength 
of England, the resoluteness of England, the great virtuousness of 
England, the fine place of England in Europe, only mean that one 
of our ambassadors is occasionally to read out A‘sop’s fable of the 
Wolf and the Lamb, done into diplomatic phrase by Lord Derby, 
for the benefit of the German or other foreign minister. Unless 
Englishmen, and Italians, and Austrians, are prepared to expend 
lives and money, their representations will possess just as much 
force as it may suit the wolf’s convenience to feign to concede to 
them, and not one jot more. As a Russian journal, printed in 
the civilised parts of Europe, expresses it, ‘‘ We shall salute willingly 
the reawakening of the British lion, but before doing so, we should 
like to know whether he has preserved his claws.” (Le Nord.) 
English news-writers inform us that “it is clear that, henceforth, 
when any of the great military Powers propose to declare war, they 
will have to consider more seriously than they have recently done, 
what may be the sympathies and possible action of Great Britain.” 
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But only on condition that action is possible. And what sort of 
action is possible ? 

Whether a league backed by force is really the interest of England, 
or of any of the other powers; and whether there is among these 
powers a statesman with genius enough first to organize such a 
league, and then to direct it; are two grave questions which we 
cannot now discuss. What is certain is that the people of England 
will not be drawn into the complications of a European war either 
by politicians in search of a spirited cry, or by journalists who have 
no intention of risking their own lives, and who so far from having 
to pay for a war, are always financially immense gainers by one. 
Shortly after Sedan, when there was talk of war with Russia for her 
repudiation of the Black Sea Treaties, a large employer of labour in 
one of the cotton towns of the north said to me—“ A great many 
of us here are at present working on money borrowed from the 
banker at three per cent. The moment war is declared, money rises 
to five or any higher figure. Our profit vanishes, we shut the mills, 
and so many thousand hands are thrown out of employment.” This 
sounds very base and ignobly arithmetical by the side of fine and 
spirited declamation about prestige, but it is a solid kind of argu- 
ment which can only be met by an equally solid and reasoned 
demonstration of the advantages to be anticipated either from a 
Peace League or any other form of armed intervention. It is per- 
fectly possible to imagine circumstances in which our industrious 


people might be called upon to make heavy sacrifices for the great 
cause of western order and peace. Only let us remember that it is 
they, and not the fine writers, who will have to pay for any warlike 
exhibition of our generous sympathies. 


On the whole, there are grounds for doubting whether the indis- 
pensable basis for such a consummating stroke of civilised policy 
as a strong Peace League is yet in existence. That basis must 
consist in a general sentiment of moral and intellectual unity, 
such as was really beginning to make effective way in western 
Europe a hundred years ago. If we survey the European courts 
from the end of the Seven Years’ War down to the French Revo- 
lution, we see in them the growth of a distinctly international, 
pacific, and improving spirit. In every country the most promi- 
nent persons were profoundly touched by the better side of that 
French thought, which was only to show its worse side after 1789. 
All the French schools were above everything else humane and 
cosmopolitan. At no era of the world’s history can we find so many 
statesmen honestly and intelligently striving after good govern- 
ment and the happiness of their citizens. residing over all 
these laudable efforts at Naples, at Parma, at Vienna, at Berlin, at 
Stockholm, even at semi-barbarous St. Petersburg, was the acceptance 
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in the minds of rulers so diversely situated, of a common unity of 
aim and aspiration. They all held the same principles and followed 
the same objects of national existence. During this too short epoch, 
we get a glimpse of something like that unity which in a different 
shape Catholicism conferred on Europe in the twelfth century. This 
sentiment came violently to an end with Napoleon. His insensate 
outrages, not on kings only but on peoples, awoke the passion 
of nationalities. If we owe to the French writers a sort of 
unity in Europe, we owe to the French usurper who came after 
them the immense growth of the reactionary doctrine of races, 
national individualities, antagonistic interests, and all the other 
formule of international rivalry. It is charged against Germany 
that she seeks to be, in Ranke’s phrase, a geschlossenes Reich. So far 
as this is true, we have the French usurpations to thank for it. The 
same charge of deliberate isolation is only less true of England, 
because we have at least opened our markets, if not our hearts, to 
the world. That was the moral gain which accompanied the material 
gains of Free Trade. Free Trade was a recognition in another way 
of the organic community of interests, which had been impressed upon 
nations by the French writers of the last century. .Its vocabulary 
unfortunately does not lend itself to elevated expression, like the 
hostile doctrine of independent nationalities and self-sufficing empires. 
Besides, man does not live by bread alone, and to put out the fire of 
hate and war among nations the greatest truths about supply and 
demand are insufficient. The vague and unreal moralities of the 
old religion are just as impotent. Only a new and enlarged illu- 
mination of the social sentiment can banish the lawless cultus of 
Teutonia, or Gallia, or Italia,—tribal deities nourished by blood sacri- 
fices again and again renewed. When the evils of the now dominant 
idea of rival nationalities, and of the end of government as being the 
prestige rather than the happiness of its citizens, become thoroughly 
intolerable, and the curse becomes too great to be any longer borne, 
perhaps a school of teachers may arise to resume the thread of the 
wise and beneficent social principles of the best statesmen on the eve 
of 1789, and the world may be willing to listen. The process of 
waiting for this is very unexciting, but it may be shorter than we 
expect ; and whether it be so or not, no temporary political com- 
binations, still less any random blasts on the war trumpet in this 
country, will expedite results that can only be permanently secured 
in the region of intellectual and moral ideas. England and Italy are 
probably ripe now, and Belgium would be, were it not for the dis- 


traction of an influence of which no more need be said at this 


moment. Eptror. 
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